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OBSERVATIONS, Ge. 


EXEXTER 


To GILBERT WEST, Eſq 


8 IR, 


N a late converſation we had together 
upon the ſubject of the Chriſtian religion, 
I told you, that, beſides all the proofs of it 
which may be drawn from the prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament, from the neceſſary con- 
nexion it has with the whole ſyſtem of the 
Jewiſh religion, from the miracles of Chriſt, 
and from the evidence given of his reſurrection 
by all the other apoſtles; I thought the Con- 
verſion and the Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul alone, 
duly conſidered, was of itſelf a demonſtration 
ſufficient to prove . to be a divine 
revelation. = ; 
As you ſeemed to think that ſo compen- 


dious a proof might be of uſe to convince 


Ch. xx. 6. 


135 14. 
XXvii. 1, 
&c. 


and night, hope to come: for which 


Re 


ON THE CONVERSION, &c. 


thoſe unbelievers that will not attend to a 
longer ſeries of arguments, I have thrown 
together the reaſons upon which I ſupport 
that propoſition. 

In the xxvith chapter of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, writ by a cotemporary author, and 
a companion of St. Paul in preaching the 

oſpel, as appears by the book itſelf, St. 
Paul 3 is ſaid to have given himſelf this ac- 
count of his converſion and preaching, to 
king Agrippa, and Feſtus the Roman go- 
vernor: 

« My manner of life from my youth, 
& which was, at the firſt, among mipe 
% own nation at Jeruſalem, know all the 
« Jews, which knew me from the begin- 
« ning (if they would teſtify) : that, after 
«+ the ſtricteſt ſe of our religion, I lived a 
<« Phariſce., And now I ſtand and am judged 
« for the hope of the promiſe made by God 
, unto. our fathers: unto which promiſe our 
„twelve tribes, inſtantly ſerving God 4 


hope ſake, king Agrippa, I am acguſed 
by the Jews. Why ſhould it be thought 
«& A, thing ingredible with you, that God 
«ſhould, raiſe the dead? I verily thought 
Wy myſelf, that I ought to 25 many 
things contrary to the name of Jeſus of 
« Nagareth. Which thing I alſo did in Je- 
« ruſalem, and many of — ſaints did I ſhut: 
< up: in, priſon, having received authority 

A the chief * and when they 


„% Were 


> SF STEEL 
«© were put to death, I gave my voice againſt 
„ them. And I puniſhed them oft in every 
„ ſynagogue, and compelled them to blaf. 
% pheme; and, being exceedingly mad 
« againſt them, I perſecuted them even unto 
« ſtrange cities. Whereupon, as T went to 
% Damaſcus, with authority and commiſſion 
from the chief prieſts, at mid-day, o king, 
4% ſaw in the way a light from heaven, 
% above the brightneſs of the fun, 5 5 


« round about me, and them which journeyed 


«© with me. And when we were all fallen 
< to the earth, I heard a voice ſpeaking unto 
„% me, and ſaying, in the Hebrew tongue, 
« Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou me? It 
is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks. 
« And 1 fad, Who art thou, Lord? And he 
« ſaid, I am Jeſus, whom -thou perſecutelf. 


% But, riſe, ſtand upon thy feet; for 1 have 


« appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, to 
% make thee a miniſter, aud a wittieſs both 
«© of thoſe things which thou haſt ſeen, and 
< of thoſe things in the which I will appear 
«© unto thee ; deliveting thee from the pebple, 


«arid from the Gentiles, unto whom I now 


ſend thee, to open their eyes, and to turn 
„them from darkneſs to ght, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveneſs of fins, and inheritance 
among them which are ſanctified by faith 
< thatisin me. Whereupon, o king Agrippa, 
J was not diſobedient to the heaveuly 


. 
5 


33 8 « vifſon: 


Ups 


4 


ct Feſtus ſaid; with a loud voice, Paul, thou 


« king knoweth of theſe things, before 
« whom alſo I ſpeak freely; for | I am per- 


& done in a corner. King Agrippa, believeſt 
e thou the prophets? I know that thou be- 


. tian. And 
80 that not only thou, but alſo all that hear 
'« me this day, were both almoſt and alto- 
ther ſuch as I am, except theſe bonds.” 
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4 viſion: but ſhewed firſt unto them of Da- 
% maſcus, and at Jeruſalem, and throughout 
„ all the. coaſt of Judæa, and. to the Gen- 
« tiles, that they ſhould repent, and turn to 
„ God, and do works meet for repentance. 
« For theſe cauſes the Jews caught me in 
„the temple, and went about to kill me. 
« Having therefore obtained help of God, I 
« continue unto this day witneſſing both to 
ce ſmall and great, ſay ing none other things 
% than thoſe which Moſes and the prophets 
<« did ſay ſhould come: that Chriſt ſhould 
« ſuffer; 2 that he ſhould be the firſt that 
c ſhould riſe: from the dead, and ſhould 
< ſhew light to the people, and to the Gen- 
« tiles. And as he thus ſpake for himſelf, 


<< art beſide thyſelf; much learning doth 
& make thee mad. But he ſaid, I am not 
ec mad, moſt noble Feſtus ; but ſpeak forth 
c the words of truth and ſoberneſs. For the 


& ſuaded, that none of theſe things are 
« hidden from him ; for the thing was not 


« lieveſt. on Ag Brippa {aid unto Paul, 


« Almoſt thou 28 me to be a CkriC- 
aul ſaid, I would to God 


In 


. 


1 


In another chapter of the ſame book he * Ads * 


in ſubſtance the ſame account to the Jews, 


adding theſe further particulars: “ And I 
« ſaid, What ſhall I do, Lord? And the 


« Lord faid unto me, Ariſe, and go into 
« Damaſcus ; and there it ſhall be told thee 


e of all things which are appointed for thee 


« to do. And when I could not ſee for the 
glory of that light, being led by the hand 
« of them that were with me, I came. into 


« Damaſcus. And one Ananias, a devout 


« man according to the law, having a good 


« report of all the Jews that dwelt there, 
„came unto me, and ſtood, and ſaid unto 
„me, Brother Saul, receive thy fight; and 
the ſame hour I looked up upof him. 


«© And he ſaid, The God of our fathers hath 
e choſen thee, that thou ſhould'ſt know his 


« will, and ſee that juſt one, and ſhould'ſt hear 


« the voice of his mouth. For thou ſhalt be 
4 his witneſs unto all men of what thou haft 
i ſeen and heard. And now why tarrieſt thou? 


« Ariſe, and be baptized, and waſh away thy 
« fins, calling on the name of the Lord.“ 

In the ixth chapter of the ſame book, the 
author of it relates the ſame ſtory, with ſome 
other circumſtances not mentioned in theſe 


accounts: as, that Saul in a viſion ſaw Ana- Ads ir 42. 


nias before he came to him, coming in, and 


puttmg his hand upon him that he hight re- 
ceive his fight; and that when Ananias had 


ſpoken to him, immediately ere 3 N his Ver. 18, 


7 as it bad been ſcales. 


B 4 And 


Gal. i. 


I 116. 


? 
4. 23 — 
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And agreeably to all theſe accounts, St. 
Paul thus ſpeaks of himſelf in the epiſtles he 
wrote to the ſeveral churches he planted ; the 
authenticity of which cannot be doubted, 


without oyerturning all rules by which the 


authority and genuineneſs of any writings cau 


be proved or confirmed, 


| To the Galatians he ſays: « I certify you, 
goſpel which was 
fe preached | by me 18 not after man. For I 


“ brethren, that the 


« neither received of man, neither was I 
« taught it, but by the revelation. of Jeſus 


_ & Chriſt. For ye have heard of my conver-. 
-« ſation in time paſt in the Jews religion, 


% how that beyond meaſure I perſecuted the 


church of God, and waſted it. And pro- 


« fired in the Jews religion above many 
« mine equals in my own nation, being 
* more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
« of my fathers. But when it pleaſed God, 
„ who - ſeparated me from my mother's 
& womb, and called me by his grace, to 
te reyeal his ſon in me, that I might preach 
5 him among the heathen, immediately I 
„ gonferred not with fleſh and blood, e. 
To the Philippians he fays, If any other 


„ man thinketh that he hath whereof he 
„ might truſt in the fleſh, I more: cir- 


% cumciſed the eighth day, of the ſtock 
„ of Iſrael, of the tribe of Benjamin, an 
« Hebrew of the Hebrews. As touching 


„the law, a Phariſee; concerning zeal, 


% perſecuting the church; touching the 


„ righteouſneſs 


a 3:Fy 4th. : 9 


righteouſneſs which is in the law, blame- 
% Jeſs. But what things were gain to me, 
« thoſe I counted loſs for Chriſt. Vea 
« doubtleſs, and I count all things but loſs, 
« for the excellency of the knowledge of 
« Chriſt Jeſus my Lord, for whom I have 
« ſuffered the loſs of all things; and do 
« count them but dung, that 1 may win 
« Chriſt.” 

And i his epiſtle to Timothy he writes 
thus: I thank Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, : Tim. i. 
« who 5 enabled me, for that he counted =. 
* me faithful, putting me into the miniſtry; 

* who was before a blaſphemer, and a per- 

« ſecutor, and injurious; but I obtained 

* mercy, becauſe [ did it ignorantly it in un- 

« belief.“ | 

In other epiſtles, he calls himſelf an a 2 — 7 
by the will of God, by the commandment of God Tim. i. 1. 
our ſaviour, and Lond Jeſus Chriſt -d an 3 8 
apoſtle, not of men, neither by men, but by 

Jeſus Chriſt, and God the father, who. raiſed 

him from the dead. All which implies ſome 
miraculous call that made him au apoſtle. 

And to the Corinthians he ſays, after enu- 
merating many appearances of | Jeſus after 

his reſurrection, And laſt of all he Was: Cor. xv. 
“ ſeen of me al, as one born out of due 

* time.“ 1 

Now it muſt of neceſſity be, chat the per- 
ſon atteſting theſe things of di eit and of 
whom they are related in ſo authentick a 
RIES. either was an impoſtor, who 1 
ci what 


* 4 
* 4A 
ws 3 : 
7 
* 4 
8 
5 
* 
7 


* 
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what he knew to be falſe with an intent to 


deceive; or he was an enthuſiaſt, who by the 
force of an over-heated imagination impoſed 
on himſelf; or he was deceived by the fraud 
of others, and all that he ſaid muſt be im- 
puted to the power of that deceit; or what 
he declared to have been the cauſe of his 
converſion,- and to have happened in conſe- 
uence of it, did all really happen, and 
erefore the Chriſtian religion 1s a divine 
revelation. 
Now that he was not an impoſtor, who 
ſaid what he knew to be falſe with an intent 
to deceive, I ſhall endeavour to prove, by 
— that he could have no rational mo- 
tives to undertake ſuch an impoſture, nor 
could have poſſibly carried it on with any 


ſucceſs by the means we know he employed. 


Firſt then, the inducement to ſuch an im- 

ſture muſt have been one of theſe two, 
either the hope of advancing himſelf by it in 
his temporal intereſt, credit, or power; or 
the gratification of ſome of his paſſions under 
the authority of it, and by the means it af- 
forded. | 

Now theſe were the circumſtances in which 
St. Paul declared his converſion to the faith 
of Chriſt Jeſus. That Jeſus, who called 
himſelf the Meſſiah, and Son of God, not- 
withſtanding the innocence and bolineſs of 


his life, notwithſtanding the miracles by 


which he atteſted his miſſion, had been cru- 
* by the Jews as an impoſtor and blaſ- 
phemer, 


OF ST- PAUL. 


phemer, which crucifixion not only muſt 


= | (humanly ſpeaking) have intimidated others 
trom following him, or eſpouſing his doc- 
trines, but ſerved to confirm the Jews in 
their opinion that he could not be their 
promiſed Meſſiah, who according to all their 
prejudices' was not to ſuffer in any manner, 
but to reign triumphant for ever here upon 
earth. His apoſtles indeed, though at firſt 
2 they appeared to be terrified by the death of 
their maſter, and diſappointed in all their 
hopes, yet had ſurprizingly recovered their 
ſpirits again, and publickly taught in his 
name, declaring him to be riſen from the 
grave, and confirming that miracle by many 
they worked, or pretended to work, them- 
ſelves. But the chief prieſts and rulers among 
the Jews were ſo far from being converted 
either by their words or their works, that 
they had begun a ſevere perſecution againſt 

them, put ſome to death, impriſoned others, 
and were going on with inſatiable rage 


againſt the whole ſect. In all theſe feverities Ads vi. g. 


22, 23» 


St. Paul concurred, being himſelf a Phariſee, 
bred up at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the 
chief of that ſe& ; nor was he content in the 
heat of his zeal with perſecuting the Chriſ- 


tians who were at Jerufalem, but, breathing Adi is. 1. 


cut threatning and ſlaughter againſt the diſci- 
= ples of the Lord, went unto the high prieft, and 
| defired of bim letters io Damaſcus to the ſyna- 
| gogues, that if he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women, he might 

| bring 


/ 


2. 


It 


tz ON THE CONVERSION, &c. 1 


Adds xii. bring them bound to Feruſalem. His requeſt was ] 1 

12. complied with, and he went 70 Damaſcus With | 
authority and commiſion from the high priefl. | 
At this inſtant of time, and under theſe cir- i 
cumſtances, did he become a diſciple of 
Chriſt. What could be his motives to take 
ſuch a part? was it the hope of increaſing 
his wealth? The certain conſequence of his 
taking that part was not only the loſs of all 
that he had, but of all hopes of acquirin 
more. Thoſe whom he left, were the ae 

poſers of wealth, of dignity, of power in 

aas: thoſe whom he went to, were indi- 
gent men, oppreſſed and kept down from all 
means of improving their fortunes. They 
among them who had more than the reſt, 
ſhared what they had with their brethren ; 
but with this aſſiſtance the whole community 
was hardly ſupplicd with the neceffaries of 
life. And even in churches he afterwards | 
planted himſelf, which were much more 
wealthy than that of Jeruſalem, ſo far was 
St. Paul from availing himſelf of their cha- 
rity, or the veneration they had for him, in 
order to draw that wealth to himſelf, that he 
often refuſed to take any part of it for the 
neceſſaries of life. 

hg ws we. Thus he tells the Cotiuntifong: « Eren 

; « unto this preſent hour we both hunger and 
« thirſt, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
'« and have no certain dwelling- lace, and 
66 labour, working with our own hands.” "4 


„ 


— 


In another epiſtle he writes to them, 2 Cor. xii. 
„ Behold the third time I am ready to come + 

« to. you, and 1 will not be burthenſome to 
you, for I feek not yours, but you; for 

++ the children ought not. to lay up for the 

« parents, but the parents for the children.” 

To the Theſſalonians he ſays, 4+ As we 1 Ther: ii. 
« were allowed of God to be put in truſt+ 5» * 9. 
4 with the goſpel; even ſo we ſpeak, not as 
pleaſiog men, but God, which trieth our 
« hearts. For neither at any time ufed we 
« flattering words, nor a cloak of covetouſ- 

„ neſs, God is witneſs; nor of men ſought 
„ we glory, neither of you, nor yet of 
„ others, when we might have been burthen- 
« ſome, as the apoſtles of Chriſt. For ye 
« remember, brethren, our labour and travel: 
„ for, labouring night and day, becauſe we 
« would not be chargeable to any of you, 
uwe preached unto: you the goſpel of God.” 

And again, in another letter to them, b e 

repeats the ſame teſtimony of his diſinte- 
reſtedneſs:· Neither did we eat any man's 
| << bread for nought; but wrought with 
8 < labour and travel night and day, that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you.” 
And when he took his farewell of the church 
of Epheſus, to whom he foretold that they 
2X ſhould ſee him no more, he gives this teſti- 
= mony of himſelf, and appeals to them for 
the truth of it: „ I have coveted no man's Ads xx. 
ſilver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, you” ** 
vyourſelves know, that theſe. hands have 

88 3 « miniſ- 
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<« miniſtered” unto my neceſſities, and to 


„ them that were with me.” It is then 
evident, both from the ſtate of the church 


when St. Paul firſt came into it, and from 
his behaviour. afterwards, that he had no 
thoughts of increafing his wealth by be- 


coming a Chriſtian; whereas, by continuing 
to be their enemy, he had almoſt certain 


hopes of making his fortune, by the favour 
of thoſe who were at the head of the Jewiſh 
ſtate, to whom nothing could more recom- 
mend him than the zeal which he ſhewed in 
that perſecution. As to credit or reputation, 
that too lay all on the fide he forſook. The 
ſect he embraced was under the greateſt and 
moſt univerſal contempt of any then in the 
world. The chiefs and leaders of it were 
men of the loweſt birth, education, and 
rank. They had no one advantage of parts 
or learning, or other human endowments, to 


recommend them. The doctrines they taught 
were contrary to thoſe which they who were 


accounted the wiſeſt and the moſt Knowing 
of their nation profeſſed. The wonderful 
works that they did were either imputed: to 
magick or to impoſture. Thie very Author 
and Head of their faith had been condemned 
as a criminal, and died on the croſs between 
two thieves. , Could the diſciple of Gamaliel 
think he ſhould gain. any credit or reputation 


by becoming a teacher in a college of fiſher- 


men? could he flatter himſelf, that either. in 
or out of Judza the doctrines he taught 
n | could 
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could do him any honour? No, he knew 
very well that the preaching Chriſt crucified 


2X was a flumbling-block to the Fews, and to the 
= Greeks fooliſhneſs. He afterwards found by 
experience, that, in all parts of the world, 
contempt was the portion of whoever engaged 
in preaching a myſtery ſo unpalatable to the 
world, to all its paſſions and pleafures, and 
ſo irreconcileable to the pride of human 
reaſon. We are made (ſays he to the Co- 
rinthians) as the filth of the world, the f 
ſcouring of all things unto this day. Vet he 
| went on as zealouſly as he ſer out, and 


was not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, Cer- 


tainly then the defire of glory, the ambi- 
tion of making lo himſelf a great name, was 
not his motive to embrace Chriſtianity. Was 


it then the love of power? power! over 
P P 


whom ? over a flock of ſheep driven to the 
{laughter, whoſe ſhepherd himſelf. had been 
murdered a little before. All he could hope 


from that power was, to be marked out in a 


. manner for the ſame knife, which 
e had ſeen ſo bloodily drawn againſt them. 
Could he expect more mercy from the chief 
prieſts and the rulers, than they had ſhewn 


do Jeſus himſelf? would not their anger be 


probably fiercer againſt the agſerter and be- 
Xt Zr ayer of their cauſe, than againſt any other 
of the apoſtles ? was power over ſo mean and 
deſpiſed a ſett of men worth the attempting 

with ſo much danger? But ſtill it may be 
ſaid, there are ſome natures ſo fond of 
Sm bd ene og | power, 


15 


16 


1 Cor. i. 
12, 13. 
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power, that they will court it at any riſk, 
and be pleaſed with it even over the meaneſt, 
Let us fee then what power St. Paul aſſumed 


over the Chriſtians. Did he pretend to any 


ſuperiority over the other apoſtles? No; he 


i. declared himſelf the leaſt of them, and leſs 


than the leaſt f all ſaints. Even in the 
churches he planted himſelf, he never pre- 
tended to any primacy or power above the 
other apoſtles : nor would he be regarded 
any otherwiſe by them, than as the inſtru- 


ment to them of the grace of God, and 


preacher of the goſpel; not as the head of a 
ſea. To the Corinthians he writes in theſe 


words: Now this I ſay, that every one 
«© of you faith, I am of Paul, and I of 


4 Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Chriſt. 


1 Sor. iii. 


2 Cor. iv. 
5 


« Ts Chriſt divided? was Paul crucified for 
e you? or were ye baptized in the name of 


« Paul?” And in another place, «© Who 


8ç then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 


«* miniſters by whom ye believed, even as 
„ the Lord gave to every man? for we 
& preach not ourſelves, but Chriſt Jeſus the 
" Lord, and ourſelves your ſervants - for 
„ Jeſus fake.” 

All the authority he exerciſed over them 
was purely. of a ſpiritual nature, tending to 
their inſtruction and edification, without any 
mixture of that civil-dominion in which alone 
an impoſtor can find his account. Such was 
the dominion acquired and exerciſed through 
the —— of divine inſpiration, by many 


ancient 1 
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Zoroaſter, Zamolxis, nay even by Pytha- 
goras, who joined legiſlation to his philoſophy, 
and, like the others, pretended to miracles 
and revelations from God, to give a more 
venerable ſanction to the laws he preſeribed. 


among the Goths, by Mahomet among the 
Arabians, by Mango Copac among the Pe- 
ruvians, by the Soft family among the Per- 
ſians, and that of the Xeriffs among the 
Moors. To ſuch a dominion did alſo aſpire 
the many falſe Meſſiahs among the Jews. In 
ſhort, a ſpiritual authority was only defired 
as a foundation for temporal power, or as the 
ſupport of it, by all theſe pretenders to divine 


tions, in different ages and countries, to have 
uſed the ſame arts. But St. Paul innovated 
nothing in government or. civil affairs; he 
meddled not with legiſlation, he formed no 
commonwealths, he raiſed no ſeditions, he 
affected no temporal power. Obedience to 


8 cburches he planted, and what he taught he 
practiſed himſelf; nor did he uſe any of thoſe 


3 | ſoothing arts by which ambitious and cunning 
men recommend themſelves to the favour of 


thoſe whom they endeavour to ſubject to their 
power. Whatever was wrong in the diſciples 
| under his care he freely reproved, as it became 


> Vis. it. *. inſtances 


ancient legiſlators ; by Minos, Radamanthus, 
XZ Triptolemus, . Lycurgus, Numa, Zaleucus, 


Such, in later times, was attained by Odin 


inſpirations, and others whom hiſtory men- 


a teacher from God, of which numberleſs 


their rulers was the doctrine he taught to the Rom. xiii 
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inſtances are to be found in all his epiſtles. 
And he was as careful of them when he had 
left them, as while he reſided among them; 
which an impoſtor would hardly have been, 
whoſe ends were centered all in himſelf. This 
is the manner in which he writes to the Phi- 
Plul. ii. 2. lippians : < Wherefore, my beloved, as ye 
& have always obeyed, not in my preſence 
« only, but now much more in my abſence; 
work out your own ſalvation with. fear and 
c trembling. And a little while after he adds 
the cauſe why he intereſted himſelf ſo much in 
their conduct, . that ye may be blameleſs and 
6 harmleſs, the ſons of God, without rebuke 
« in the midſt of a crooked and perverſe 
« nation, among whom ye ſhine as lights in 
« the world: holding forth the word of life; 
« that I may rejoice in the day of Chriſt, that 
J have not run in vain, neither laboured in 
« vain. Yea, and if I be offered upon the 

. « ſacrifice and ſervice of your faith, I joy, and 
& rejoice with you all.” Are theſe the words 
of an impoſtor deſiring nothing but temporal 
power? No, they are evidently written by 
one who looked beyond the bounds of this 
life. But it may be ſaid, that he affected at 


_ Chriſt Jeſus, and not himfelf. Chriſt was the 
Stad, he only the minifer; and for ſuch onl 
he gave himſelf to them. He called th 
who aſſiſted him in preaching the goſpel his 
fellow-labour ers and — 250g 80 


— — — 


, - © 


leaſt. an abſolute ſpiritual power over the 
eluirches he formed. I anſwer, he preached 


; : Gori. 'Þ & YL, 
S8o far was he from taking any advantage 
of a higher education, ſuperior learning, and 
more ule of the world, to claim to himſelf 
any ſupremacy above the other apoſtles, that 
he made light of all thoſe attainments; and 
declared, !hat he came not with excellency of 
ſpeech or of wiſdom, but determined to know 
nothing among thoe he converted ſave Jeſus 
Chriſt, and him crucified. And the reaſon he 
gave for it was, r hat their faith ſhould not fland 
in the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God. 
Now this conduct put him quite on a level 
with the other apoſtles, who knew Jeſus 
Chriſt as well as he, and had the power of 
God going along with their preaching in an 
equal degree of virtue and grace. But an 
impoſtor, whoſe aim had been power, would 
have acted a contrary part; he would have 
availed himſelf of all thoſe advantages; he 
would have extolled them as highly as 
poſſible ; he would have ſet up himſelf, by 
virtue of them, as head of that ſe& to which 
he acceded, or at leaſt of the proſelytes made 
by himſelf. This is no more than was done 
by every philoſopher who formed a ſchool ; 
much more was it natural in one who propa- 
gated a new religion. _ 
We fee that the biſhops of Rome have 
claimed to themſelves a primacy, or rather a 
monarchy, over the whole Chriſtian church. 
If St. Paul had been aQtuated by the ſame luſt 
of dominion, it was much eaſier for him to 
have ſucceeded in ſuch an attempt. It was 
1418 35 N much 
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much eaſier for him to make himſelf head of 
a few poor mechanicks and fiſhermen, whoſe 
ſuperior he had always been in the eyes of 
the world, than for the biſhops of Rome to 
reduce thoſe of Ravenna or Milan, and other 
great metropolitans, to their obedience. 
Beſides the oppoſition they met with from 
ſuch potent antagoniſts, they were obliged 
to ſupport their pretenſions in direct contra- 
diction to thoſe very ſcriptures which they 
were forced to ground them upon, and to the 
indiſputable practice of the whole Chriſtian 
church for many centuries. Theſe were ſuch 
difficulties as required the utmoſt abilities 
and ſkill to ſurmount. But the firſt preachers of 
the goſpel had eaſier means to corrupt a faith 
not yet fully known, and which in many 
places could only be known by what they ſeve- 
rally publiſhed themſelves. It was neceſſary 
indeed, while they continued together, and 
taught the ſame people, that they ſhould agree; 
otherwife the credit of their ſe& would have 
been overthrown: but, when they- ſeparated, 
and formed different churches in diſtant coun- 
tries, the fame neceſſity no longer remained. 
It was in the power of St. Paul to model 
moſt of the churches he formed, ſo as to 
favour his own ambition: for he preached the 
goſpel in parts of the world where no other 
Rom. xr. apoſtles had been, here Chriſt was not 
named till he brought the knowledge of him, 
avoiding to build upon another man's foundation. 
Now, had he been an impoſtor, would he 
have confined himſelf to juſt the ſame goſpel 
4 as 
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and reſtrained him from evil, how could he expreſs any fear, 
= le the luſt of his body ſhould prevent his ſalvation? can ſuch 
an apprehenſion - be made to agree with the notions. of abſolute 
predeſtination aſcribed by ſome to St. Paul? He could have no 
doubt that the grace of God had been given to him in the moſt 


OF ST. PAUL. 


4 as was delivered by the other apoſtles, where 
he had ſuch a latitude to preach what he 
pleaſed without contradiQion ? would he not 


bare twiſted and warped the doctrines of 


I | Chriſt to his own ends, to the particular uſe 
and expediency of his own followers, and to 
the peculiar ſupport and increaſe of his own 


power? That this was not done by St. Paul, 


or by any other of the apoſtles, in ſo many 
various parts of the world as they travelled 
= into, and in churches abſolntely under their 
= own direction; that the goſpel preached by 
them all ſhould be one and the ſame *, the 


* If any one imagines that he ſees any difference between the 
doctrines of St, James and St. Paul, concerning juſtification by 
faith or by works, let him read Mr. Locke's excellent comment 
upon the epiſtles of the latter; or let him only conſider theſe 
words in the firft epiſtle to the Corinthians, c. iv. ver. 27. But 
J keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjection, lefl by any means, 
<vhen ¶ have preached to others, I myſe!f'ſhould be a caft-away. 

If St, Paul had believed, or taught, that faith without works 
was ſufficient to ſave a diſciple of Chriſt, to what purpoſe did he 
keep under his; body, ſince his ſalvation was not to depend upon 
at being ſubjeft to the power of his reaſon, but merely upon 

| the faith he profeſled? His faith was firm, and fo ſtrongly 

founded upon the moſt certain conviction, that he had no bem. 4 

to doubt its continuance; how could he then think it poſſible. 

that, while he retained that ſaving faith, he might nevertheleſs 
be a caſi- e; or if he had ſuppoſed that his e/c#on and call: 

was of ſych a nature, as that it irre/{/ibly impelled him to — 


extraordinary manner; yet we ſee, that he thought his eletien 
was not fo certain, but that he might fall tram it again through 
| the natural prevalence of bodily appetites, if not duly reſtrained 
by his cen voluntary care. This ingle paſſage is a on anſwer, 
out of the mouth of St. Paul himſelf, to x * miſtakes that have 
been made of his meaning in ſome obſcure expreſſions coucerring 
grace, election, and juſtification, 
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doctrines agreeing in every particular, without 
any one of them attributing more to 
himſelt than he did to the others, or eſtabliſh- 
ing any thing even in point of order or diſ- 
cipline different from the reſt, or more advan- 
eous to his own intereſt, credit, or power, 
is a molt ſtrong and convincing proof of their 
not being impoſtors, but acang entirely by 
divine inſpiration. 

If then it appears that St. Paul had nothing 
to gain by taking this part, let us conſider, 
on the other hand, what he gave up, and 

what he had reaſon to fear. He gave up a 
fortune which he was then in a fair way of 
advancing, He gave up that reputation 
which he had acquired by the labours and 
ſtudies of his whole life, and by a behaviour 

Phil. il. ö. hich had been  blameleſs, touching ihe righte- 
ouſneſs which is in the law. He gave up his 
friends, his relations, and family, from whom 
he eſtranged and baniſhed himſelf for life. 

1 Gal. i. 4 He gave up that religion which he had pro- 

„ med in above many of his equals in his own 

1 nation, and thoſe traditions of his fathers which 

he had been more exceedingly zealous of. How 
hard this ſacrifice was to a man of his warm 

. temper, and above all men to a Jew, is 

worth conſideration. That nation is known 
to have been more tenacious of their religious 
opinions than any. other upon the face of the 
earth. The ſtricteſt and proudeſt ſet among 
them was that of the Phariſees, under whole 
diſcipline St. Paul was bred. The departing 
therefore 
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therefore ſo ſuddenly from their favourite 


tenets, renouncing their pride, and from their 


diſciple becoming their adverſary, was a moſt 


difficult: effort for one to make, ſo nurſed up 


in the eſteem of them, and whoſe early pre- 


judices were ſo ſtrongly confirmed, by all the 


wer of habit, all the authority of example, 


and all the allurements of honour and intereſt. 
Theſe were the ſacrifices he had to make in 
becoming a Chriſtian : let us now fee what 
inconveniences he had to fear: the impla- 
cable vengeance of thoſe he deſerted ;_ that 
fort of contempt which is hardeſt to bear, the 
contempt of thoſe whoſe good opinion he had 


moſt eagerly ſought; and all thoſe other com- 
plicated evils which he deſcribes in his ſecond 


epiſtle to the Corinthians, chap. xi. Evils, 
the leaſt of which were enough to have 
frighted any impoſtor even from the moſt 
hopeful and profitable cheat. But where the 
advantagepropoſed b bears no proportion to the 
dangers incurred or the miſchiefs endured, 
he. muſt-be abſolutely out of his ſenſes who 
will either engage in an impoſture, or, being 


* perſeve ne: 


Upon the whole then I think I have proved 


that the deſire of wealth, of fame, or of power, 
could be na motive to make St. Paul a convert 
to Chriſt; but that on the contrary he muſt 
have been checked by that deſire, as well as 
by the juſt apprehenſion of many inevitable 
and inſupportable evils, from taking a part ſo 
W toi his- paſt life, to all the prin· 
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ciples he had imbibed, all the habits he had 
contracted. . It only remains to be enquired 
whether the gratification of any other paſſion 
under the authority of that religion, or by the 
means it afforded, eould be his inducement. 
Now that there have been ſome impoſtors 
who have pretended to reyelations from God, 
meerly to give a looſe to irregular paſſions, 
and to ſet themſelves free from all reſtraints 
of government, law, or morality, both an- 
cient and modern hiſtory ſhews. But the 
doctrine preached by St. Paul is abſolutely 
eontrary to all ſuch deſigns. His writings 


endl mr breathe nothing but the ſtricteſt morality, 


| Rom. xi. & Obedience to magiſtrates, order and govern- 
a EN ment, with the utmoſt abhorrence of all li- 


centiouſneſs, idleneſs, or looſe behaviour, un- 
der the cloak of religion. We no where read 

in his works that ſaints are above moral ordi- 
nances; that dominion or property is founded 

in grace; that there is no differenee in moral 
actions; that any iinpulſes of the mind are to 
direct us againſt the light of our reaſon and 

- the- lays of nature; or any of thoſe wicked 
tenets from which the peace of ſociety has 
been diſturbed, and the rules of morality have 
been broken, by men pretending to act under 
the ſanctian of a divine revelation. Nor. does 
any part of his life, either before or after his 
converſian to Chriſtianity, bear any mark of 
a libertine diſpoſition. As among the Jews, 
ſo among the Chriſtians, his converſation and 
manners were þlameleſs,' Hear the appeal 
kd that 
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that he makes to the Theflalonians upon his 
Hoctrine and behaviour among them: our ex- 

2K ortation. was not of deceit nor of unclean- 1 Theſſ. ii, 
neſs, nor in guile ye are witneſſes, and 
God alſo, how — and juſtly, and un- 
blameably we behaved ourſelves among you 

+ that believe“... And to the Corinthians: Cor. vi. 
he ſays, We have wronged no man, we have See alſo 

« corrupted no man, we have defrauded no 2K. 
6 man.” | 

It was not then the deſire of gratifying any 
rregular paſſion, that could induce St. Paul 

o turn Chriſtian, any more than the hope of 
advancing himſelf, either in wealth, or repu- 
Fation, or power. But ſtill it is poſſible ſome 

nen may ſay (and I would leave no ima- 
inable objetion unanſwered), that though 

t. Paul could have no ſelfiſh or intereſted 
Piew in undertaking ſuch an impoſture, yet 

Por the fake of its moral doctrines he might 

e inclined to ſupport the Chriſtian faith, 

nd make uſe of ſome pious frauds to advance 
religion, which, though erroneous and falſe 
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* If St. Paul had held any ſegret doGrines, or eſoterick (as 
| e philoſophers call them), we ſhould have probably found them 
che letters he wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, his 
oſom,- friends and diſciples. But both the theological and 
oral doctrines are exactly the fame in them as thoſe he wrote to 
be churches. A very ſtrong preſumptive proof of his being no 
gw poſtor ! Surely, had he been one, he would have given ſome 
WDiats in theſe private letters of the cheat they were carrying on, 
nd ſome ſecret directions to turn it to ſome worldly purpoſes af 
ne kind or another. But no ſuch thing is to be found in any 
dne of them. The ſame diſintereſted, holy, and divine ſpirit 
reathes in all theſe, as in the other more rah epiſtles. 
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in its theological tenets, and in the facts upon Mm 
which it. was grounded, was in its ren 1 
and influence beneficial to mankind... _ . 
No it is true that ſome good men in the 1 
— world have both pretended to divine 
revelations, and introduced or ſupported re- 
ligions they knew to be falſèe, under a notion 
of publick utility: but, beſides that this prac- 
tice was built upon maxims diſclaimed by the 
Jews (who, looking upon truth, not utility, 
to be the baſis of their religion, abhorred al! 
ſuch frauds, and thought them injurious to 3 3 
the honour: of. God), the circumſtances they 
acted in were very” Great: from thoſe | of | 4 
St. Paul. F 1 
The firſt ane of ſavage, „ 3 
nations, had no other way to tame thaſe bar- i 
barous people, and bring them to ſubmit to 
order and government, but by the reverence 
which they acquired from this pretence. The | I 
fraud was — alike beneficial both to 2 
the deceiver and the (deceived. And in all 
other inſtances which can be given of good 
men _ this part, they not only did it to 
ſerve good ends, but were ſecure of its doing 1 
no harm. Thus, when Lycurgus kl Y 
the Spartaus, or Numa the Romans, that the 1 | 
laws of the one were inſpired by Apollo, or ä 
thoſe of the other by Egeria, when they beser 1 
their people to put great faith in oracles or 
in augury, no temporal miſchief, either to 2 
them or their people, could attend the re- i 
ception of that belief. It: drew on no Pute 3 
es cutions, 
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tions, no enmity with the world. But at 
that time when St. Paul undertook the preach- 
ug of the Goſpel, to perſuade any man to be a 

hriſtian, was to perſuade him to expoſe him- 
(elf to all the calumnies human nature could 
ſuffer. | This St. Paul knew; this he not only 


pected, but warned thoſe he taught to look 


for it too *. The only ſupport that he had 


himſelf, Or gave to them, Was, That if they Rom, vl 
« ſuffered with Chriſt, they ſhould be alſo glo- 


rified Zogetber.”* And that „ he reckoned 
that the ſufferings of the preſent time were 
not worthy to be compared ⁊vith that glory,” 
We ourſelves glory in you in the churches” 
of God, for your patience and faith in all 
your perſecutions, and tribulations that you 
endure; which is a manifeſt token of the 
righteous judgement of God, that ye may 

be counted worthy of the kingdom of 
God, for which ye alſo ſuffer: Seeing it is 

a righteous thing with God to recompenſe 


(or pay] tribulation to them that trouble 


you; and to you who are troubled, reſt 
with us, when the Lord Jeſus ſhall be re- 
. vealed from Heaven, with his mighty angels, 


27. 


likewiſe he writes to the Theffalonians, : Theft. i. 


&c.” And to the Corinthians he ſays, If Sg mY 


in this life only wwe have hope in Chriſt, we 
are of all men the moſi miſerable. How 


much reaſon he had to ſay this, the hatred, 


* 1 Thefl, iii. 4. 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. Eph. vi. 1016. Phil, i. 


28— 30. Col. i. 9—11. Roni. viii. 35, 36. 


the 
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the contempt, the torments, the deaths, en- 
dured by the Chriſtians in that age and long 
afterwards, abundantly prove. Whoever pro- 
feſſed the goſpel under theſe circumſtances, 
without an entire conviction of its being a 
divine revelation, muſt have been mad; and 
if he made others profeſs it by fraud or deceit, 
he muſt have been worſe than mad, he muſt 
have been the moſt hardened wretch that 
ever breathed. Could any man, who had in 
his nature the leaſt ſpark of humanity, ſubject 
his fellow - creatures to ſo many miſeries? or 
could one that had in his mind the leaſt ray 
of reaſon, expoſe himſelf to ſhare them with 
thoſe he deceived, in order to advance a re- 
Iigion which he knew to be falſe, meerly for 
the ſake of its moral doctrines? Such an ex- 
travagance is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed; and 
J dwell too long on a notion that upon a 
little reflection confutes itſelf. 

I would only add to the other proofs I have 
given that St. Paul could have no-rational 
motive to become a diſciple of Chriſt unlefs 
he ſincerely believed in him, this obſervation : 
that whereas it may be objected to the other 


apoſtles, by thoſe who are reſolved not to 3 
credit their teſtimony, that, having been 


deeply. engaged with Jeſus during his life, 
they were obliged to continue the ſame pro- 


feſſions after his death, for the ſupport of 


their own credit, and from having gone too 
far to go back; this can by no means be ſaid 
of St, Paul, On the contrary, whatever force 

there 
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0 ST. PAUL. 

here may be in that way of reaſoning, it all 
eends to convince us that St. Paul muſt natu- 
ally have continued a Jew, and an enemy 
of Chriſt Jeſus. If they were engaged on 
one fide, he was as ſtrongly engaged on the 
other. If ſhame with-held them from chang- 


him, who, being of a higher education and 
rank in life a great deal than they, had more 
WScredit. to loſe, and muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
been vaſtly more ſenſible to that ſort of ſhame. 
he only difference was, that they, by quit- 
ing their maſter after his death, might 1 
preſerved themſelves; whereas he, by quit- 
ing the Jews, and taking up the croſs of 
Chriſt, certainly brought on his own de- 
ruction. 4 * 33-4 
As therefore no rational motive appears for 
t. Paul's embracing the faith of Chriſt, 
Noithout having been really convinced of the 
ruth of it; but, on the contrary, every thing 
ZFconcurred to deter him from acting that part; 
Yene might very juſtly conclude, that when a 
Nan of his underſtanding embraced that faith, 
Nie was in reality convinced of the truth of it, 
nd that, by conſequence, he was not an 
mpoſtor, who ſaid what he knew to be falſe 
1th an intent to deceive. . F 57 
But that no ſhadow of doubt may remain 
upon the impoſſibility of his having been ſuch 
gan impoſtor; that it may not be ſaid, The 
minds of men are ſometimes ſo capricious, 
that they will act without any rational 
E „ motives, 
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<« motives, they know not why, and ſo per- 
« haps might St. Paul;” I ſhall next endea- 
vour to prove, that, if he had been ſo unac- 
countably wild and abſurd, as to undertake 
an impoſture fo unprofitable and dangerous | 
both to himſelf and thoſe he deceived by it, 
he could not poſſibly have carried it on with 
any ſucceſs, by the means that we know he 
employed. | Ef 2 
Firſt then let me obſerve, that if his con- 
verſion, and the part that he acted in confe- 
quence of it, was an impoſture, it was ſuch 
an impoſture as could not be carried on by 
one man alone. The faith he profefled, and 
which he became an apoſtle of, was not his 


Invention. He was not the author or beginner 


of it, and therefore it was not in his power 
to draw the doctrines of it out of his own 
imagination. With Jeſus, who was the 
author and head of it, he had never had any 
communication before his death, nor with 
his apoſtles after his death, except as their 
perſecutor. As he took on himſelf the office 
and character of an apoſtle, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to have a preciſe and perfect 
knowledge of all the facts contained in the 
goſpel, ſeveral of which had only paſſed be- 
tween Jeſus himſelf and his twelve apoſtles, 
and others more privately ſtill, ſo that they 
could be known but to very few, being not 
yet made publick by any writings; otherwiſe 
he would have expoſed himſelf to ridicule 
among thoſe who preached that goſpel with 
1 more 
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more knowledge than he: and as the teſti- 
mony they bore would have been different in 
point of fact, and many of their doctrines and 
interpretations of ſcripture repugnant to his, 
from their entire diſagreement with - thoſe 
Jewiſh opinions in which he was bred up; 
either they muſt: have been forced to ruin his 
credit, or he would have ruined theirs. 
Some general notices: he might have gained 
of theſe matters from the Chriſtians he per- 
ſecuted, but not exact nor extenſive enough 
to qualify him for an apoſtle; whom the leaſt 
error in theſe points would have diſgraced, 
and who muſt have been ruined by it in 
all his pretenſions to that inſpiration from 
whence the apoſtolical authority was chiefly. 
%% 8 | 

lt was therefore #npoſlible for him to act 
this part but in confederacy at leaſt with the 
apoſtles. Such a confederacy was ſtill more 
neceſſary for him, as the undertaking to 
preach the goſpel did not only require an 
exact and particular knowledge of all it con- 
tained, but an apparent power of working 
miracles; for to ſuch a power all the apoſtles 
appealed in proof of their miſſion, and of 
the doctrines they preached. He was there- 
fore to learn of them by what ſecret arts they 
ſo impoſed on the ſenſes of men, if this power 
was a cheat. But how could he gain theſe 
mei to become his confederates? was it by 
furiouſly perſecuting them and their brethren, 
as we find that he did, to the very moment 
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and learnt nothing from them except the 
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of his converſion? would they venture to 
truſt their capital enemy with all the ſecrets 
of their impoſture; with thoſe upon which 
all th&ir hopes and credit depended? would 
they put it in his power to take away not | 
only their lives, but the honour of their ſect, 
which they preferred to their lives, by ſo 111- 
placed a confidence? would men ſo ſecret as 
not to be drawn by the moſt ſevere: perſe - 
cutions to ſay one word which could convince 
them of being impoſtors, confeſs themſelves 
ſuch to their perſecutor, in hopes of his being 
their accomplice? This is ſtill more im- 
poſſible than that he ſhould attempt to en- 
in their fraud without their conſent and 


We muſt ſuppoſe then, that, till he came 
to Damaſcus, he had no communication with 
the apoſtles, ated in no concert with them, 


doctrines which they had publickly taught to 
all the world. When he came: there,. he 
told the Jews, to whom he brought letters 
from the high-prieſt and the ſynagogue againſt 
the “ Chriſtians, of his having ſeen in the 
way a great light from Heaven, and heard 
Chriſt Jeſus reproaching him with his per- 
ſecution, and commanding him to go into 
the city, where it ſhould be told him what 
he was to do. But to account for his chuſing 
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chis method of declaring himſelf a convert to 
ZW Chriſt, we muſt ſuppoſe that all thoſe who 
were with him, when he pretended he had 
this viſion, were his accomplices. Otherwiſe 
the ſtory he told could have gained no belief, 
being contradicted by them, whoſe teſtimony 
was neceſſary to vouch for the truth of it. 
And yet, how can we ſuppoſe that all theſe 
men ſhould be willing to join in this im- 
poſture? They were probably officers of 
Juſtice, or ſoldiers, who had been employed 
often before in executing the orders of the 
high-prieſt and the rulers againſt the Chriſ- 
tians. Or, if they were choſen particularly 
for this expedition, they muſt have been 
choſen by them as men they could truſt for 
their zeal in that cauſe. What ſhould induce 
| them to the betraying that buſineſs they were 
employed in? does it even appear that they 
had any connexion with the man they ſo lied 
W for, before or after this time, or any reward 
from him for it ? 'This 1s therefore a difficulty, 
in the firſt outſet of this impoſture, not to be 
overcome, 728 ; 
But further, he was to be inſtructed by 
one at Damaſcus. That inſtructor therefore 
muſt have been his accomplice, though they 
appear to be abſolute ſtrangers to one another, 


and though he was a man of an excellent 


character, who had a good report of all the Fews 
that dwelt at Damaſcus, and fo was very un- 
likely to have engaged in ſuch an impoſture. 
Notwithſtanding theſe improbabilities, this 
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| may, 1 fay, muſt have been his confident and 
accomplice in carrying on this wicked fraud, 
and the whole matter muſt have been pre- I ; 
viouſly agreed on between them. But here | 
again the ſame objection occurs: how could | 
this man venture to act ſuch a dangerous part 
without the conſent of the other diſciples, 
eſpecially of the apoſtles; or by what means 
could he obtain their conſent? And how ab- 
ſurdly did they contrive their buſineſs, to | 
make the converſion of Saul the effect of | 
miracle, which all thoſe who were with him 
muſt certify did never happen ! how much | 
eaſier would it have been to have made him 
be preſent at ſome pretended miracle wrought i 
by the diſciples, or by Ananias himſelf, when 
none were able to diſcover the fraud; and 
have imputed his converſion to that, gr to 
the arguments uſed by ſome of his pr ors, 
whom he might have diſcourſed with, and 
queſtioned about their faith and the rounds 
of it, in order to colour” his intended con- 
verſion! 
As this was the ſafeſt, ſo it was the moſt i 
natural, method of bringing about ſuch af 
change; inſtead of afcribing it to an event 
__ which lay ſo open to detection. For (to uſe # L q 
n the words of St. Paul to Agrippa) this thing i Ic 
was not done in a corner, but in the eye of the 
world, and ſubje& immediately to the exami- 9 
nation of thoſe who would be moſt ſtrict inf 
; ſearching into the truth of it, the Jews at 
Damaſcus. Had they been able to bring any 
ſhadow 
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ſhadow of proof to: convict him of fraud in 
this affair, his whole ſeheme of impoſture 
muſt have been nipt in the bud. Nor were 
they at Jeruſalem, whoſe commiſſion he bore, 
leſs concerned to diſcover ſo provoking a cheat. 
But we find that, many years afterwards, when 
they had had all the time and means they 
could deſire to make the ſtricteſt enquiry, he 
was bold enough to appeal to Agrippa, in the 
preſence of Feſtus, upon his own, knowledge _ XXI. 
of the truth of his ſtory; who did not con- 
tradict him, though he had certainly heard 
all- that the Jews could alledge againſt the 
credit of it, in any particular. A yery re- 
markable proof both of the notoriety of the 
fact and the integrity of the man, who with 
ſo fearleſs a coufidence could call upon a ing 
to give teſtimony for him, even while he was 
latting in judgement upon him! 
But to return to Ananias. Is it not ſtrange, 
if this ſtory had been an impoiture, and he 
had been joined with Paul in carrying it on, 
that, after their meeting at Damaſcus, we 


never ſhauld hear of their conſorting together, 
or acting in concert; or that the former drew 
any benefit from the friendſhip of the latter, 
when he became ſo conſiderable among the 


Chriſtians? Did Ananias engage and continue 


in ſuch a dangerous fraud, without any hope 
or deſite of private advantage? or was it ſafe 


for Paul to ſhake him off, and riſque his re- 


ſentment? There is, I think, no other way 
to get over this diffieulty, but by ſuppoſing 
; D 2 12 


that 
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that Ananias happened to die ſoon after the 3 


other's converſion. Let us then take that 


for granted, without any authority either of 


hiſtory or tradition; and let us ſee in what 
manner this wondrous impoſture was carried 
on by Paul himſelf. His firſt care ought to 
have been, to get himſelf owned and received 
as an apoſtle by the apoſtles. Till this was 
done, the bottom he ſtood upon was very 


narrow, nor could he have any probable 


means of ſupporting himſelf in any eſteem or 
credit among the diſciples. Intruders into 
impoſtures run double riſques; they are in 
danger of being detected, not only by thoſe 
upon whom they attempt to practiſe their 
eheats, but alſo by thoſe whoſe ſociety they 
force themſelves into, who muſt always be 
jealous of ſuch an intruſion, and much more 
from one who had always before behaved as 
their enemy. Therefore, to gain the apoſtles, 
and bring them to admit him into a partici- 
pation of all their myſteries, all their deſigns, 


and all their authority, was abſolutely neceſ- 


fary at this time to Paul. The leaſt delay 


was of dangerous conſequence, and might 
expoſe him to ſuch inconveniences as he never 
Gal. i. 17 aſterwards could overcome. But, inſtead 
= of attending to this neceſſity, he went into 
Arabia, and then returned again to Damaſcus; 
nor did he go to Jeruſalem till three years 
were paſt. ? = 


Now this conduct may be accounted for, if 
it be true that (as he declares in his epiſtle 
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to the Galatians) «© he neither received the Gal. i. 12. 


« goſpel of any man, neither was he taught 
ce it, but by the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Under ſuch a maſter, and with the afhſtance 
of his divine power, he might go on boldly 
without any human aſſociates; but an im- 
oſtor, ſo left to himſelf, ſo deprived of all 
Fa all ſupport, all recommendation, could 
not have ſucceeded. | 
Further; we find that at Antioch he was 


not afraid to wir hand Peter to his face, and Gal. i. r:. 
14. 


even to reprove him before all the diſciples, be- 


cauſe he was to be blamed, If he was an im- 


poſtor, how could he venture to offend that 
apoſtle, whom it ſo highly concerned him to 
agree with, and pleaſe? Accomplices in a 
fraud are obliged to ſhew greater regards to 
each other; ſuch freedom belongs to truth 


L But let us conſider what difficulties he had 
W to encounter among the Gentiles themſelves, 
in the enterprize he undertook of going to 
them, making himſelf their apoſtle, and con- 
yerting them to the religion of Chriſt. As 
this undertaking was the diſtinguiſhing part 
of his apoſtolical functions; that which, in 
the language of his epiſtles, he was parti- 
cularly called to; or which, to ſpeak like an 
unbeliever, he choſe and aſſigned to himſelf; 


it deſerves a particular conſideration : but I 


ſhall only touch the principal points of it as 
conciſely as I can, becauſe you have in a 
great meaſyre exhayſted the ſubjeR in your 
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late excellent oak on the reſurrection, where 


you, diſcourſe with. uch ſtrength of reaſon 
and eloquence upon the difficulties that o 
poſed the propagation. of the Chriſtian rel 
gion, in all parts of the World. 

Now in this enterprize St. Paul was to 
. iſt, with the policy and power of 
W. magiſtrates ; ; 2dly, with the intereſt, 

and craft, of the prieſts ; zdly, with 
Fog prejudices and paſſions of the people; 


Athly, with the wiſdom and pride of the 
.pbiloſophers, 


That in all heathen countries the eſta- 
bliſhed religion was interwoven with their 
civil conſtitution, and ſupported by the ma- 
giſtrates as an eſſential part of the govern- 
ment, whoever has any acquaintauce with 
antiquity cannot but know. They tolerated 
indeed many different worſhips (though not 
with ſo entire a latitude as ſome people 
ſuppoſe); as they ſuffered men to diſcourſe 
very freely concerning religion, provided they 
would ſubmit to an exterior conformity with 


the eſtabliſhed rites; nay, according to the 


genius of paganiſm, which allowed an inter- 
community of worſhip, they in moſt places 
admitted without any great difficulty new gods 
and new rites: but they no where endured 
any attempt to overturn the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, or, any direct oppoſition made to it; 
eſteeming that an unpardonable offence, not 
to the gods alone, but to the ſtate. This 
was ſo aniverſal a notion, and ſo conſtant a 

maxim 
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maxim of heathen policy, that when the 
Chriſtian religion ſet itſelf up in oppoſition, 
to all other religions, admitted no intercom- 
munity with them, but declared that the 
gods of the Gentiles were not is be worſhiped, 
nor any ſocicty ſuffered between them and 
the only true God; when this doctrine began 
to be propagated, and made ſuch a-progreſs 
as to fall under the notice of the magiſtrate, 
the civil power was every where armed, with 
all its terrors againſt it, When therefore 
St. Paul undertook the converſion of the 
Gentiles, he knew very well, that the moſt 
ſevere perſecutions muſt be the conſequence 
of any ſucceſs in his deſign. 3 

Secondly, This danger was rendered more 
certain, by the oppoſition he was to expect, 


from the intereſt, credit, and craft, of the 


prieſts. How gainful a trade they, with all 
their inferior dependants, made of thoſe ſu- 
perſtitions which he propoſed to deſtroy; 
how much credit they had with the peaple 
as well as the ſtate by the means of them, 
and how much craft they employed in 
carrying on their impoſtures; all hiſtory 
1 ſhews. St. Paul could not doubt that all 
IF theſe men would exert their utmoſt abilities, 
to ſtop the ſpreading of the doctrines he 
preached; doctrines which ſtruck at the 
root of their power and gain, and were much 
more terrible to them than thoſe of the 
molt atheiſtieal ſect of philoſophers, becauſe 
the latter contented themſelves with deny ing 
a n 1 1 
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their principles, but at the ſame time de- 
clared for ſupporting their practices as uſeful 
cheats, or at leaſt acquieſced in them as 


eſtabliſhments authorized by the ſanction of 


law. Whatever therefore their cunning 


* could do to ſupport their own worſhip, 


Whatever aid they could draw from the ma- 
giſtrate, whatever zeal they could raiſe in 


the people, St. Paul was to contend with, 


unſupported by any human aſſiſtance. 


And Thirdly, This he was to do in direct 


oppoſition to all the prejudices and paſſions 
| ple. Now had he confined his 
preathing to Judæa alone, this difficulty 
would not have occurred in near ſo great a 
degree. The people there were ſo moved by 
the miracles the apoſtles had wrought, as 
well as by the memory of thoſe done by 


_ that, in ſpite of their rulers, they 


n to be favourably diſpoſed towards them; 
and we even find that the high- prieſt and the 


council had more than once been with-held 
from treating the apoſtles with ſo much 


ſeverity as they deſired to do, for fear of the 
People. | But in the peo 
no ſuch diſpoſition could be expected: their 


ple among the Gentiles, 
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judices were violent, not only in favour 9 ; 


of their own fuperſtitions, but in a particular 
manner againſt any doctrines taught by a 
Jew. As, from their averſion to all idolatry, 
and irreconcileable ſeparation from all other 
religions, the Jews were accuſed of hating 
all other 
nations : 
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Wnations: nor were they hated alone, but 
eſpiſed. To what a degree that contempt 
eas carried, appears as well by the mention 
made of them in heathen authors, as by the 
omplaints Joſephus makes of the unrea- 
onableneſs and injuſtice of it in his apology. 
EW hat authority then could St. Paul flatter 
himſelf that his preaching would carry along 
wich it, among people to whom he was at 
once both the object of national hatred and 
national ſcorn? But, beſides this popular pre- 
judice againſt a Jew, the doctrines he taught 
were ſuch as ſhocked all their moſt ingrafted 
Wrcligious opinions. They agreed to no prin- 
Wciples of which he could avail himſelf, to 
W procure their aflent to the other parts of the 
goſpel he preached. To convert the Jews to 
WChrift Jeſus, he was able to argue from their 
own ſcriptures, upon the authority of books 
which they owned to contain divine revela- 
tions, and from which he could clearly con» 


But all theſe ideas were new to the Gentiles; 
they expected no Chriſt, they allowed no 
uch ſcriptures, they were to be taught the 

ol Teftament as well as the New. How 

as this to be done by a man not even au- 

—thorized by his own nation; oppoſed by 

thoſe who were greateſt and thought wiſeſt 
among them; either quite ſingle, or only 

attended by one or two more under the ſame” 
diſadvantages, and even df leſs conſideration 
than he)? SEA. > FU} © 

N f The 


Nvince them that Feſus ꝛwas the very Chriſt, dete ix 
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Ads xiv. ' The light of nature indeed, without ex- 


8 preſs revelation, might have conducted the 1 
Gentiles to the knowledge of one God, the 

ereator of all things; and to that light St. 

Paul might appeal, as we find that he did. f 

But, clear às it was, they had almoſt put it i, 
Rom. i. out by their ſuperſtitions, having changed the WY 
, glory: of the uncorruptible God, into an image | 
made hike 10 corruptible nan, and to birds, and # 

10 four ſaoted beaſts, and creeping things, and 
feromg "the! creature more than the Creator. ih 

And to this idolatry they were ſtrongly at- 
tached, not by their prejudices alone, but by 

their paſſions, which were flattered and gra- , 

tified in it, as they believed that their deities , 

would be rendered propitious, not by virtue . 

and holineſs, but by offerings, and incenſe, i 

and outward rites; rites which dazzled: their 
ſenſes by magnificent ſhews, and allured WW, 
them by pleaſures often of a very impure and 
immoral natufe. Inſtead of all this, the . 

_ goſpel propoſed to them no other terms of WM. 
acceptance with God, but a worſhip of him 

a ſpirit and truth, ſincere repentance, and Wi. 
perfect ſubmiſſion to the divine laws, the. 
ſtricteſt purity of life and manners, and re- 
nouncing of all thoſe luſts in which they 

Had formerly walked. How unpalatable a A, 
dottrine was this to men ſo given up to the WE! 
power of thoſe luſts, as the whole heathen 7 
world was at that time! If their philoſophers ic 
could be brought to approve it, there could 
be no hope that the people would relith it, 7 
. 35 > 4 Or *. 
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Wc exchange the eafe and indulgence which 
Whoſe religions they were bred up in allowed 
o their appetites, for one ſo harſh and ſevere. 
Wut might not St. Paul, in order to gain 
nem, relax that ſeverity? He might have 
one ſo, no doubt; and probably would, if 
De had been an impoſtor : but it appears by 
u his epiſtles, that he preached it as purely, 
Ind enjoined it as ſtrongly, as Jeſus himſelf. 
But ſuppoſing they might be perſuaded to 
quit their habitual ſenſuality for the purity of 
e goſpel, and to forſake their idolatries, 
vhich St. Paul reckons amongſt the works of Ca v. 19, 
be feſb, for the ſpirmtual worſhip of the one 
W1:0i/ible God; how were they diſpoſed to re- 
eie the doctrine of the ſalvation of man by 
Wc croſs of Jeſus Chriſt? could they, who 
vcr: bred in notions ſo contrary to that 
real myſtery, to that Hidden wiſdom of God, * i. 7. 
ch none of the princes of this world knew, 
Wncline to receive it againſt the inſtructions 
f all their teachers, and the example of all 
heir ſuperiors? could they, whoſe gods had 
Wl moſt all been powerful kings, and mighty 
oaquerors, they, who at that very time paid 
ieine honours to the emperors of Rome, 
hoſe ohly title to deification was the im- 
eerial power; could they, I fay, reconcile be 
1 heir. i eas fo a crucified Son God, to a Re- 8 | 
W4eemer of mankind on the' croſs ? would they * 
Jook there for him who ir the image of the 
dle Gol, the fo Born of evo < creature : "IP" 
by whom und for whom were all thmg. 1 2 
ys 88 3 
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awhether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 


fooliſhneſs to him; neither could he know them, 


© flown conceits of the perfection and 


ON THE CONVERSION, &c. 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, if 


cipalities, or powers? Now, moſt ſurely, i 
the natural man (to ſpeak in the words of St. 
Paul) received not theſe things, for they are 


becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. I may 
therefore conclude, that, in the enterprize of 
converting the Gentiles, St. Paul was to if 
contend, not only with the policy and power i 
of the magiſtrates, and with the intereſt, 
credit, and craft, of the prieſts, but alſo with 
the prejudices and paſſions of the people. 4 

I am next to ſhew, that he was to expect 
no leſs oppoſition from the wiſdom and pride 
of the philoſophers. And though ſome may 
imagine, that men who pretend to be raiſed 
and refined above vulgar prejudices and vul- 
gar paſſions would have been helpful to him 
in his deſign, it will be found upon examina- i 
tion that, inſtead of aſſiſting or befriending 
the goſpel], they were its worſt and moſt irre- 
concileable enemies. For they had prejudices iſ 
of their own, ſtill more repugnant to the 
doctrines of Chrift than thoſe of the vulgar, 
more deeply rooted, and more obſtinately 
fixed in their minds. The wiſdom upon 
which they valued themſelves chiefly con- 
ſiſted in vain metaphyſical ſpeculations, in 
logical ſubtleties, in endleſs diſputes, in high: 

elt- 


ſufficiency of human wiſdom, in dogmatical 
poſitiveneſs about dqubtful opinions, or ſcep- 
Fe tical 


TY 
my 


a 


r. PAN. 


ical doubts about the moſt clear and certain 
Fruths. It muſt appear at firſt ſight, that 
Nothing could be more contradictory to the 
irſt principles of the Chriſtian religion, than 
hoſe of the atheiſtical or ſceptical ſects, 
hich at that time prevailed very much both 
g mong the Greeks and the Romans; nor ſhall 
Wwe find that the atheiſtical ſets were much 
Weſs at enmity with it, when we conſider the 
doctrines they held upon the nature of God 
Wand the ſoul. 70 
But I will not enlarge on a ſubje& which 
Wt he moſt learned Mr. Warburton has handled 
Wo well . If it were neceſſary to enter par- 
Wticularly into this argument, I could eaſily 
prove, that there was not one of all the dif- 
ferent philoſophical ſets then upon earth, 
ot even the Platonicks themſelves who are 
thought to favour it moſt, that did not 
Wnaintain ſome opinions fundamentally. con- 
Wtrary to thoſe of the goſpel. And in this 
they all agreed, to explode as moſt unphilo- 
Wophical, and contrary to every notion that 
any among them maintained, that great 
Warticle of the Chriſtian religion, upon which 
the foundations of it are laid, and without 
rich St. Paul declares to his proſelytes, 
beir faith would be vain, the reſurrection of: Cor. xv. 
the dead with their bodies, of which reſur- **: 
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| * See the Divine Legation of Moſes, I. iii. See alſo a 
late pamphlet, intituled, A Critical Enquiry into the Opinions 
and Practice of the Ancient Philoſophers, concerning the Nature 
of the Soul, and a Future State, ; 
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Cal. i. 18. fection Chriſt was the f- born. Beſides the 

contrariety 'of their tenets to thoſe of the 

oſpel, the pride that was common to all the 

hiloſgphers was of itſelf an almoſt invincible 

obſtacle againſt the admiſſion of the evange- 

tical dgctrines, calculated to humble that 

Rom. 1.22. pride, and teach them, that, profe 77 mg them- 

felves to be wiſe, they became fools. This pride 

was no lefs intractable, no leſs averſe to the 

Inſtructions of Chriſt or of his apoſtles, than 

that of the Scribes and Phariſees. St. Paul 

Was therefore” to contend, in his enterprize 

of converting the Gentiles, with all the op- 

poſit ion that, could be made to it by all the 

different ſects of philoſophers. And how 

formidable an oppoſition this was, let thoſe 

conſider, who are acquainted from hiſtory 

with the great credit thoſe ſects had obtained 

at that time in the world, a credit even 

ſuperior to that of the prieſts. Whoever 

pretended to learning or virtue was their 

diſciple; the 8 magiſtrates, generals, 

kings, ranged themſelves under their diſ- 

cipline, were trained up in their ſchools, and 
ptofeſſed the opinions they taught. 

All theſe ſects made it a maxim, not to diſ- 

_ *turb the popular worſhip, or eſtabliſhed 

*_. _ zeligion; but under thoſe limitations they 

eavght very freely whatever they pleaſed, and 

no religious opinions were more warmly ſup- 


. ® ported than thoſe they delivered were by 
An their followers. The Chriſtian religion at 
; once overturned their ſeveral ſyſtems, taught 


ES > * 


ignorance, ruined their credit. 
an enemy, what would they not do? would 
they not exert the whole power of their 
rhetorick, the whole art of their logick, 
their influence over the people, their intereſt 
with the pre: 
alarming to them all? If St. Paul had had 
nothing to truſt to but his own natural facul- 
ties, his own underſtanding, knowledge, and 
eloquence, could he have hoped to be ſingly 
a match for all theirs united againſt him? 


could have no aſſiſtance, but was ſure on 


7G FIST PAUL ic 
a - morality more perfect than theirs, and 


eſtabliſhed it upon higher and. much 
ſtronger” foundations, mortified their, pride, 


confounded their learning, diſcovered their 
Againſt ſuch 


great, to diſcredit a novelty ſo 


could a teacher unheard-of before, from an 
obſcure and unlearned part of the world, 


have withſtood: the authority of Plato, Ariſ- 
totle, Epicurus, Zeno, Arcefilaus, Carneades, 


and all the great names which held the firſt 
rank of human wiſdom? He might as well 


have attempted alone, or with the help of 
Barnabas and Silas, of Timotheus and Titus, 
to have erected a monarchy upon the ruins of 


all the ſeveral ſtates then in the world, as to 
have erected Chriſtianity upon the deſtruction 
of all the ſeveral ſects of philoſophy which 


reigned in the minds of the Gentiles an 
whom he preached, particularly the Greeks 


and the Romans. Wi 


Having thus proved (as I think) that, in 
the work of converting the Gentiles, St. Paul 


the 
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" the contrary of the utmoſt repugnance and 
oppoſition to it imaginable, from the 
trates, from the prieſts, from the people, 

and from the philoſophers : it neceffarily fol- 

lows, that to ſucceed in that work, he muſt 
have called in ſome extraordinary aid, ſome 

' ſtronger power than that of reaſon and argu- 

ment, Accordingly we find, he tells the 

1 Cor. ii. Corinthians, that his ſpeech and preaching 
N was not with enticing words of man's wiſdom, 
but in demonſiration of the ſpirit and of power. 

1 Theſſ. . And to the Theſſalonians he ſays, aur 
” goſpel came not unto you in word only, but alſo in 
power and in the Holy Gbeſt. It was to the 
efficacy of the divine power that he aſcribed 

all his ſucceſs in thoſe countries, and wherever 

elſe he planted the goſpel of Chriſt. If that 
power really went with him, it would enable 

him to overcome all thoſe difficulties that 


obſtructed his enterprize; but then he was not 


an impoſtor : our enquiry therefore muſt be, 
whether (ſuppoſing him to have been an im- 
poſtor) he could, by pretending to miracles, 
have overcome all thoſe difficulties, and car- 
ried on his work with ſucceſs? 
Nou to give miracles, falſely pretended to, 
any reputation, two circumſtances are prin- 
_ cipally neceflary, an apt diſpoſition in thoſe 
they are deſigned to impole upon, and a 
powerful confederacy to carry on and abet the 
Cheat. Both theſe circumſtances, or at leaſt 
one of them, have always accompanied all 
the falſe miracles, ' ancient and 


which 


magiſ- 
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which have obtathel any credit e man- 


kind. To both theſe was owing the general 
faith of the heathen world in oracles, auſpices, 


auguries, and other impoſtures, by which the 
prieſts, combined with the magiſtrates, ſup- 
ported the national worſhip, and deluded a 
people prepoſſeſſed in their favour, and wil- 
ling to be deceived. Both the ſame cauſes 
likewiſe co- operate in the belief that is given 
to Popiſh miracles among thoſe of their own 
church. But neither of theſe aſſiſted St. 
Paul. What prepoſſeſſions could there have 
been in the minds of the Gentiles, either in 
favour of him, or the doctrines he taught? 
or rather, what prepoſſeſſions could be ſtronger 


than thoſe which they undoubtedly had 


againſt both? If he had remained in Judæa, 
it might have been ſuggeſted by unbelievers, 
that the Jews were a credulous people, apt to 
ſeek after miracles, and to afford them an eaſy 
belief; and that the fame of thoſe ſaid to be 
done by Jeſus himſelf, and by his WR 
before Paul declared his converſion, had pre 

diſpoſed their minds, and warmed their ima- 


ginations, to the admiſſion of others ſuppoſed | 


to be wrought by the ſame power. 
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The ſignal miracle of the apoſtles ſpeaking A 8 14 


with tongues on the day of Pentecoſt, had 
made three thouſand converts; that of healing 
the lame man at the gate of the temple, five 
thouſahd more. Nay; ſuch was the faith of 
the multitude, 89. „ ende forth the 
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ſiek into the ſtreets, and laid them on beds | 
Adt x. 15- and couches, ihat at ihe leaſi the ſhadow of 
Peter paſſing by might over-ſhadow ſome of them. 
Here was therefore a good foundation laid for 
Paul to proceed upon, in pretending to ſimilar 
miraculous works: though the prieſts and the 
rulers were hardened againſt them, the people 
were inclined to give credit to them; and there 
was reaſon to hope for ſucceſs among them, 
both at Jeruſalem, and in all the regioas be- 
longing to the Jews. But no ſuch diſpoſitions 
were to be found in the Gentiles. There was 
among them no matter prepared for impoſture 

to work upon, no knowledge of Chriſt, no 
thought of his power, or of the power of thoſe 

Ads xiv. yho came in his name. Thus, when at Lyſtra 
St. Paul healed the man who was a cripple from 

his birth, ſo far were the people there from 
ſuppoſing that he could be able to do ſuch a 
thing 2s an apoſile of Chriſt, or by any virtue 
derived from him, that they took Paul and 
Barnabas to be gods of their own, come down 
in the likeneſs of men, and would have ſacri- 
iced to them as ſuch. | : i 
Now I aſk, did the citizens of Lyſtra 

. concur in this matter to the deceiving them- 
ſelves? were their imaginations overheated 
with any conceits of a miraculous power be- 
Jonging to Paul, which could diſpoſe them to 
think he worked ſuch a miracle when he did 
not? As the contrary is evident; ſo in all 
other places to which he carried the goſpel, 
it may be proved to demonſtration, that — | 

| 1 
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could find no diſpoſition, no aptneſs, no bias 
to aid his impoſture, if the miracles, by which 
he every where confirmed his preaching, had 
not been true. | | 
On the other hand, let us examine whe- 
ther without the advantage of ſuch an aſſiſt- 
ance there was any confederacy ſtrong enough 
to impoſe his falſe miracles upon the Gen- 
tiles, who were both unprepared and undiſ- 
poſed to receive them. The contrary is ap- 
parent, He was in no combination with 
their prieſts or their mag:/irates; no ſect or 
party among them gave him any help; all 
eyes were open and watchful to detect his 
impoſtures, all hands ready to puniſh him 
as ſoon as detected. Had he remained in Ju- 
dæa, he would at leaſt have had many con- 
federates, all the apoſtles, all the diſciples of 
Chrift, at that time pretty numerous; but in 
preaching to the Gentiles he was often alone, 
never with more than two or three compa- 
nions or followers. Was this a confederacy 
powerful enough to carry on ſuch a cheat, 
in ſo many different parts of the world, 
againſt the united oppoſition of the magiſ- 
trates, prieſts, philoſophers, people, all com- 
bined to detect and expole their frauds? 
Let it be alſo conſidered, that thoſe upon 
whom they practiſed theſe arts were not a 
groſs or ignorant people, apt to miſtake any 
uncommon operations of nature, or juggling 
tricks, for miraculous acts. The churches 
planted by St, Paul were in the moſt en- 
| E 2 lightened 
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lightened parts of the world, among. the 
Greeks of Aſia and Europe, among the Ro- 
mans, in the midſt of ſcience, philoſophy, 
freedom of thought, and in an age more in- 
quiſitively curious into the powers of nature, 
and leſs inclined to credit religious frauds, 
than auy before it. Nor were they only the 
loweſt of the people that he converted. Ser- 
gius Paulus the proconſul of Paphos, Eraſ- 
tus * chamberlain of Corinth, and Dionyſius 
the Areopagite, were his proſelytes. 
Upon the whole, it appears beyond contra- 
diction, that his pretenſion to miracles was 
not aſſiſted by the diſpoſition of thoſe whom 
he defigned to convert by thoſe means, nor 
by any powerful confederacy to carry on and 
abet the cheat; without both which concur- 
Ting circumſtances, or one at. leaſt, no ſuch 
pretenſion was ever ſapported with any ſuc- 
icels; + + 
Both theſe circumſtances concurred even in 
the late famous miracles ſuppoſed to be done 
at Abbe Paris's tomb. They had not indeed 
| the ſupport of the government, and for that 
| -reaſon appear to deſerve more attention than 
other Popiſh miracles; but they were fup- 
-ported by all the Janſeniſts, a very powerful 
and numerous patty in France, made up 
partly of wiſe and able men, partly of bigors 
and enthuſiaſts. All theſe confederated toge- 
, tO, ive credit to miracles, ſaid to be 
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worked in behalf of their party; and thoſe 
who belieyed them were ſtrongly diſpoſed to 
that belief. And yet with theſe advantages 
how eaſily were they ſuppreſſed! only by 
walling up that part 'of the church, where. 
the tomb of the ſaint, who was ſuppoſed to 
work them, was placed! Soon after this was. 
done, a paper was fixed on the wall, with 
this inſcription : 1 

De par le roy defenſe 4 Dieu 

De faire miracle en ce lieu. 
By congmand of the king, God is forbidden fo + 7 
work any more miracles here. The paſquinade | 
was a witty one; but the event turned the 
point of it againſt the party by which it was 
made: for if God had really worked any 
miracles there, could this abſurd prohibition 
have taken effect? would he have ſuffered 
his purpoſe to be defeated by building a wall? 
When all the apoſtles were ſhut up in priſon 
to hinder their working of miracles, the ag; „. 
angel of the Lord opened the priſon doors, 15—:5- 
and let them out. But the power of. abbe 
Paris could neither throw down the wall 
that excluded his votaries, nor operate through 
that impediment. And yet his miracles are 
often compared with, and oppoſed by unbe- 
lievers to, thoſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; | 
which is the reaſon of my having taken this 
particular notice of them here. But to go ; 
back to the times nearer to St, Paul's, There __ 
is in Lucian an account of a yery extraore Plcudo- 
dinary and ſucceſsful impoſture carried on in Bani f 


Lacian. 
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his days, by one Alexander of Pontus, who 
introduced a new god into that countty, whoſe 
nem he called bimaſelf, and in whoſe name 
he pretended to miracles, and delivered ora- 
cles, by which he acquired great wealth and 

power. All the arts by which this cheat was 
managed are laid open by Lucian; and no- 
thing can better point out the difference be- 
tween impoſture and truth, than to obſerve 
the different conduct of this man and St, 
Paul. Alexander made no alteration in the 
religion eſtabliſhed in Pontus before ; Ty only 
grafted his own upon it; and ſpared no pains 
to intereſt in the ſucceſs of it the whole hea- 
* then prieſthood, not only in Pontus, but all 
over the world; ſending great numbers of 
thoſe who came to conſult him to other ora« 
cles, that were at that time in the higheſt 
vogue; by which means he engaged — all 
to ſupport the reputation of his, and abet his 
impoſture. He ſpoke with the greateſt re- 
ſpect of all the es of philoſophers, except 
the Epicureans, who from their principles he 
was ſure would deride and oppoſe his fraud; 
for though they preſymed not to innovate, 
and overturn eſtabliſhed religions, yet they 
very freely attacked and expoſed all innova- 
tions that were introduced under the name of 
religion, and had not the authority of a legal 
eſtabliſhment. To get the better of theic 
„ Oppolition, as well as that of the Chriſtians, 
he called in the aid of perſecution and force, 
exciting the people againſt them, and anſwer- 


ing 
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ing objections with ſtones. That he might 
be ſure to get money enough, he delivered 
this oracle in the name of his God: * I com- 
mand you to grace with gifts my prophet and 
miniſter; - for I have no regard for riches myſelf, 
but the greateft for my prophet. And he ſhared 
the gains that he made, which were immenſe, 
among an infinite number of affociates and 
inſtruments, whom he employed in carrying 
on and ſupporting his fraud. When any 
declared themfelves to be his enemies againſt 
whom he durſt not proceed by open force, he 
endeavoured to gain them by blandiſhments, 
and, having got them into his power, to 
deſtroy them by ſecret ways; which arts he 
practiſed againſt Lucian himfelf, Others he Lid. 776. 
kept in awe and dependance upon him, by 
detaining in his own hands the written 
queſtions they had propoſed to his god upon 
ſtate affairs; and as theſe generally came from 
men of the greateſt power and rank, his 
being poſſeſſed of them was of infinite ſer- 
vice to him, and made him inaſter of all their Ibid. 767. 
eredit, and of no little part of their wealth. : 
He obtained the protection and friendſhip Ibid. 768. 
of Rutilianus, a great Roman general, by 
flattering him with promiſes of a very long 
life, and exaltation to deity after his death; and 
at laſt, having quite turned his head, enjoined 
him by an oracle to marry his daughter, whom 
he pretended to have had by the moon; which Ibid. 82 
_ * Muneribus decorate meum vatem atque miniſtrum præ- 
eipio— nec opum mihi cura, at maxima vatis. 5 
E 4 command 
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command Rutilianus obeyed, and by his 
alliance ſecured this impoſtor from any danger 
of pumſhment; the Roman governor of Bi- 
thynia and Pontus excuſing himſelf on that 

Ibid. 753. account from doing juſtice upon him, when 
Lucian and ſeveral others offered themſelves 
to be his accuſers. 

He never quitted -that ignorant and bar- 
barous country, which he had made choice 
of at firſt as the fitteſt to play his tricks in 
undiſcovered: but, reſiding himſelf among 
thoſe ſuperſtitious and credulous people, ex- 
tended his fame to a great diſtance by the 

Tl: “ emiſfaries which he employed all over the 
world, eſpecially at Rome, who did not pre- 
tend themſelves to work any miracles, but 
only promulgated his, and gave him intel- 


ligence of all that it was uſeful for him to 


know. 
Theſe were the 0 by which ls res 
markable fraud was conducted, every one of 


which 1s direct] y oppoſite to all thoſe uſed by 


St. Paul in preaching the goſpel; and yet 
ſuch methods alone could give ſucceſs to 4 
cheat of this kind. Iwill not mention the 
many debaucheries and wicked enormities 


committed by this falſe prophet under the 


maſk of religion, which is another charac- 
teriſtical difference hetween him and St, Paul; 
nor the ambiguous auſwers, cunning evaſions, 
of and juggling artifices, which he made ule of; 
in all which it is eaſy to ſee the evident marks 


of a an 5 as well as in the objects he 


— * plainly 
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plainly appears to have had in view. That 
which I chiefly inſiſt upon, is the ſtrong confe- 
deracy with which he took care to ſupport his 
pretenſion to miraculous powers, and the apt 
diſpoſition in thoſe he impoſed upon to concur 
and aſſiſt in deceiving themſelves; advantages 
entirely wanting to the apoſtles of Chriſt. 
From all this, I think, it may be con- 
cluded, that no human means employed by 
St. Paul, in his deſign of converting the 
Gentiles, were or could be adequate to the 
great difficulties he had to contend with, or 
to the ſucceſs that we know attended his 
work; and we can in reaſon aſcribe that ſuc- 
ceſs to no other cauſe but the power of God 
going along with and aiding his miniſtry, 
becauſe no other was equal to the effect. 
Haying then ſhewn that St. Paul had 10 
rational motives to become an apoſtle of Chriſt, 
without being himſelf convinced of the truth 
of that goſpel he preached ; and that, had he 
engaged in ſuch an impoſture without any 
rational motives, he would have had no po/- 
ſible means to carry it on with any ſucceſs : 
having alſo brought reaſons of a very ſtrong 
nature, to make it appear that the ſucceſs. he 
== undoubtedly had in preaching the goſpel was 
an effect of the divine power attending his 
miniſtry: I, might reſt all my proof ot the 
, Chriſtian religion being a divine revelation 
upon the arguments drawn from this head 
alone. But, to conſider this ſubject in all 
poſſiblę lights, I ſhall purſue the propoſitiqn 
a FE” which 
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which J ſet out with through each of its ee 
ſeveral parts: and having proved, as I hope, 2 
to the conviction of any impartial man, that IG 
St. Paul was not an impoſtor, who faid what ¶ de 
he knew to be falſe with an intent to de- 
ceive, I come next to conſider whether he 10 
was an enthufiaſt, who, by the force of an ea 
over-heated imagination, impoſed upon him- de 
ſelf. 7 CC 
Now theſe are the ingredients of which to 
enthuſiaſm is generally compoſed ; great heat In 
of temper, melancholy, ignorance, credulity, 
and vanity or felf-conceit. That the firſt of WF 9' 
theſe qualities was in St. Paul, may be con- tl 
cluded from that fervour of zeal with which 70 
he acted, both as a Jew and Chriſtian, in as 
maintaining that which he thought to be ol 
right ; ans hence, I ſuppoſe, as well as from Wl "© 
— impoſhbility of his having been an im- 
poſtor, ſome unbelievers have choſen to con- 
ſider him as an enthuſiaſt. But this quality Wl * 


alone will not be ſufficient to prove him to i 1 
have been ſo, in the opinion of any reaſonable ig 
man. The ſame temper has been common * 
to others, who undoubtedly were not en- 1 


thuſiaſts, to the Gracchi, to Cato, to Brutus, tt 
to many more among the beſt and wiſeſt of ot 
men. Nor does it appear that this diſpoſition ſe 
had fuch a maſtery over the mind of St. Paul, 11 
that he was not able at all times to rule and 
controul it by the dictates of reaſon. On the 
contrary, he was ſo much the maſter of it, 
as, in matters of an indifferent nature, to 
| become 
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and manners to. theirs, fo far as his duty ©" 
God would permit, with the moſt pliant con- 
deſcenſion; a conduct neither compatible 
with the ſtiffneſs of a bigot, nor the violent 
impulſes of fanatick delutions. His zeal was 
eager and warm, but tempered with pru- 
dence, and even with the civilities and de- 
corums of life, as appears by his behaviour 
to Agrippa, Feſtus, and Felix; not the blind, 
inconſiderate, indecent zeal of an enthufiaſt. 


qualities which I have laid down, as diſpoſing 
the mind to enthuſiaſm, and as being cha- 
racteriſtical of it, belong to St. Paul. Firſt, 
as to melancholy, which of all diſpoſitions 


Paul was inclined to it more than other men. 
Though he was full of remorſe for his former 
1gnorant perſecution of the church of Chriſt, 
we read of no gloomy penances, no extra- 
vagant mortifications, ſuch as the Bramins, 
the Jaugues, the Monks of La Trappe, and 
other ALS y enthuſiaſts, inflict on theme 
ſelves. His holineſs only conſiſted in the 
ſimplicity of a good life, and the unwearied 
performance of thoſe apoſtolical duties to 
which he was called. The ſufferings he 
met with on that account he Sat bore, 
and even repiced in them for the love of 


Chriſt 


Let us now fee if auy one of thoſe other 


| 59 
become. all things to all men, bending his notions: Cor in. 


of body or mind is moſt prone to enthuſiaſm, Joſephus 
it neither appears by his writings, nor by Kn. 
any thing told of him in the Acts of the lib. i. 
79 nor by any other evidence, that 1 
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Chriſt Jeſus :+ but he brought none on him- 
ſelf; we find, on the contrary, that he 
pleaded the privilege of a Roman citizen, to 
avoid being whipped. I could mention more 
inſtances of his having uſed the beſt methods 
that prudence could ſuggeſt, to eſcape danger, 
and ſhun perſecution, whenever it could be 
done without betraying the duty of his 
office, or the honour of God k. 
Compare with this the conduct of Francis 
of Aſſiſi, of Ignatius Loyola, and other enthu- 
ſiaſts fainted by Rome; it will be found the 
reverſe of St. Paul's. He wiſhed indeed 10 
« die, and to be with Chriſt.“ But ſuch a 
wiſh is no proof of melancholy, or of en- 
thuſiaſm; it only proves his conviction of 


Ads xvii, + * A remarkable inſtance of this appears in his conduct among 
Joſephus the Athenians. There was at Athens a law, which made it 


cont. capital to introduce or teach any new gods in their ſtate. There- | | 
fore, when Paul was preaching Jeſus and the re/urrefion to the 


Apion. 
1 ü. © 37 Athenians, ſome of them carried him before the court of 
Areopagus, pr ary judges of criminal matters, and in a 
rticular manner entruſted with the care of religion, as having 
ken this law, and being a /eeter-forth of firanzge gods, Now, 
in this caſe, an impoſtor would have retracted his doctrine to 
fave his life, and an enthuſiaſt would have loſt his life without 
trying to ſave it by innocent means. St. Paul did neither the 
one nor the other; he availed himſelf of an altar - which he 
Had found in the city, inſcribed To the unkncwvn God; and 
pleaded that he did not propoſe to them the worſhip ot any new 
God, but only explained to thein one whom their government 
had already received: Whom therefore ye ignorantly worſhip, him 
L declare unto you. By this he avoided the law, and eſcaped 
being condemned by the Areopagus, without departing in the 
Icaft from the truth ot the goſpel, or violating the honour of 
God. Au admirable proof, in my opinion, of the good ſenſe 
with which he acted, and one that ſhews there was no mixture 
of tanaticiſm in his geligion ; mas 6 
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the divine truths hs preached, and of the 
happineſs laid up for him in thoſe bleſſed 
abodes which had been ſhewn to him even 
in this life. Upon the whole, neither in 
his actions, nor in the inſtructions he gave 
to thoſe under his charge, is there any 


tincture of melancholy; which yet is ſo 


eſſential a characteriſtick of enthuſiaſm, that 
I have ſcarce ever heard of any enthuſiaſt, 
ancient or modern, in whom ſome very 
evident marks of it did not appear. 

As to ignorance, which is another ground 


of enthuſiaſm, St. Paul was ſo far from it, 


that he appears to have been maſter not of 


oe Jogilh learning alone, but of the Greek. 
An 


this is one reaſon why he is leſs liable 
to the imputation of having been an enthu- 
fiaſt than the other apoſtles, though none of 
them were ſuch any more than he, as may 


E by other arguments be invincibly proved. 


I have mentioned credulity as another 
characteriſtick and cauſe of enthuſiaſm ; which 


that it was not in St. Paul, the hiſtory of 


his life undeniably ſhews. For, on the con- 


trary, he ſeems to have been flow and hard 
of belief in the extremeſt degree, having 
paid no regard to all the miracles done by 


our Saviour, the fame of which he could 
not be a ſtranger to, as he lived in Jeruſalem; : 
nor to that fignal one done after his reſur- 


rection, and in his name, by Peter and John, AG iii 


upon the lame man, at the beautiful gate of 
the temple; nor to the evidence given in 
i conſequence 


4 
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conſequence of it by Peter, in preſence of the 
high-prieft, ' the rulers, elders, and ſcribes, 

A; v. 1. that Chriſt was raiſed from the dead. He 

7 muſt alſo have known, that when all the 

232. apoſtles had been ſhut up in the common priſon, 
and the high-prieft, the council, and all the 
fenate of the children of Ifra:! had ſet their 
officers to bring them before them, the officers 
came and found them not In priſon ; but returned, 
and made this report: The priſon truly i 
&« found we ſhout with all ſafety, and the 
Keepers landing twithout before the doors: 
« but when ve had opened, we found no man 
% evithin.” And that the council was im- 
mediately told, ht the men they had put in 
priſon were flanding in the temple, and teaching il 
the people. And that, Being brought from 
thence before the council, they had loben theſe 
memorable words: We ought to obey Gd 
rather than men. The God of our fathers raiſed 
up Jeſus, whom ye flew, and hanged on a tree. 
Him hath God exalted with his right hand, 10 
be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance 
to Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of fins. And we are 
his witneſſes of theſe things; and ſo is alſo the 
Holy Ghoft, whom God hath given to them that 

Ad: vii. i. obey Bim. All this he reſiſted ; and was con- 
ſenting to the murder of Stephen, who 

reached the ſame thing, and evidenced it 
by miracles. So that his mind, far from 
being diſpoſed to a credulous faith, or a too 
eaſy reception of any miracle worked in 
proof of the Chriſtian religion, — to 
5 have 
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have been barred againſt it, by the moſt ob- 


ſtinate prejudices, as much as any man's 
could poſſibly be ; and from hence we may 
fairly conclude, that nothing leſs than the 
irreſiſtible evidence of his own ſenſes, clear 
from all poſſibility of doubt, could have 
overcome his unbelief. 
Vanity or ſelf-conceit is another circum- 
ſtance that for the moſt part prevails in the 
character of an enthuſiaſt. It leads men of a 


warm temper and religious turn, to think 


themſelves worthy of the ſpecial regard and 
extraordinary favours of God; and the breath 
of that inſpiration to which -they pretend 1s 
often no more than the wind of this vanity, 
which puffs them up to ſuch extravagant 
imaginations. This ſtrongly appears in the 
writings and lives of ſome enthuſiaſtical 
hereticks, in the myſticks both ancient and 
modern, in many founders of orders and 


faints both male and female amongſt the 


Papiſts, in ſeveral Proteſtant ſectaries of the 
laſt age, and even in ſome of the Methoarfls 


now*, All the divine communications, 1l- 


luminations, and extaſies, to which they have 
pretended, evidently ſpraug from much ſelf- 
conceit, working together with the vapouts 


See the account of Montanus and his followers, the wri- 
tings of the counterteit Dionyſius the Areopagite, Santa Thereſa, 
St. Catharine of Sicnna, Madame Bourignon, the lives of St. 
Francis of Aſſiſi and Ignatius Loyola; ee alfo an account of 
the lives of George Fox and of Rice Evans, and Whitefield's 
and Weſley's Journals. | 
of 
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of melancholy upon a warm imagination; 
and this'is one reaſon, beſides the contagious 
nature of melancholy or fear, that makes 
enthuſiaſm ſo very catching among weak 
minds. Such are moſt ſtrongly diſpoſed to 
vauity; and, when they ſee others pretend to 
extraordinary gifts, are apt to flatter them- 
ſelves that they may partake of them as well 
as thoſe whoſe merit they think no more 
than their own. Vanity therefore may juſtly 
be deemed a principal ſource of enthuſiaſm. 
But that St. Paul was as free from it as any 
man, I think, may be gathered from all that 
we ſee in "Ex? writings, or know of his life. 
Throughout his epiſtles, there is not one 
word that ſavours of vanity; nor is any 
action recorded of him, in which the leaſt 
mark of it appears. 
Eph. ii. . In his epiſtle to the Bibekans he call; 
' himſelf e than the leaſt of all ſaints. And 


| cor. to the Corinthians he ſays, he ig the leaſt | 


9. F the apoſtles, and not meet tai; be called 
an apoſtle, becauſe he had perſecuted the church 
Tim. i. .of God. In his epiſtle to Timothy he ſays, 
*5- 2% 4 This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of 
6 8 That Chriſt Jeſus came 

:+* into the world to ſave ſinners; f whom 1 

„% am chief. Howbeit, for this cauſe I ob- 

e tairicd mercy, that in me firſt Jeſus Chriſt 

« might ſhew forth all long-ſufftering, for a 
„pattern to them which ſhould ente 
believe on him to life everlaſting.” : 


La) 
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It is true indeed that, in another epiſtle, 
he tells the Corinthians, that he was not a Cor.. 
whit behind the very chiefeſt of the apoſtles. But 
the occaſion which drew from him theſe words 
muſt be conſidered. A falſe teacher, by fac- 
tion and calumny, had brought his apoſtle- 
ſhip to be in queſtion among the Corinthians. 
Againſt ſuch an attack, not to have aſſerted 
his apoſtolical dignity would have been a be- 
traying of the office and duty committed. 
to him by God. He was therefore con- 
ſtrained to do himſelf juſtice, and not let 
down that character, upon the authority of 
which, the whole ſucceſs and efficacy of his 
miniſtry among them depended. But how 
did he do it? Not with that wantonneſs 
which a vain man indulges, when he can get 
any opportunity of commending himſelf; 
not with a pompous detail of all the amaziag 
| miracles which he had performed in different 
parts of the world, though he had ſo fair an 
occaſion of doing it, but with a modeſt and 
hmple expoſition of his abundant labours and 
ſufferings in preaching the goſpel; and barely 
reminding them, that the figns of an: Cor. xik 
« apoſtle had been wrought among them, in 
„all patience, in figns, and wonders, and 
% mighty deeds.” Could he ſay leſs than 
this? Is not ſuch boaſting humility © 11ſelf ? 
And yet for this he makes many apologies, 
expreſſing the greateſt uneaſineſs in being 
obliged to ſpeak thus of himſelf, even in his 
own vindication. When, in the ſame epiſtle, 
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and for the ſame purpoſe, he meytions the 
viſion he had of Heaven, how modeſtly does 


Cor. aii. a. hg do it! not in his own name, but in the 


Ver. 6. 


See their 
Works 
and Lives. 


Should think of me above that which he Lam 


or viſion of paradiſe, happened to 


third perſon, I knew a man in Chrift, &c. caught 
up into: the third Heaven. And immediately 
after he adds, but now I forbear, left any man 


me. to be, or that he beareth of me. How 
contrary is this to a ſpirit of vanity ! how 
different from the practice of enthuſiaſtick 
pretenders to raptures and viſions, who never 
think they can dwell long enough upon 
thoſe ſubjects, but fill whole volumes with 
their accounts of them! Yet St. Paul is not 
ſatisfied! with this forbearance ; he adds the 
confeſſion of ſome inſirmity, which, he tells 
the Corinthians, was given to him as an alloy, 
bat he might not be above meaſure exalied 
through the abundance of bis revelations. I 
Kava alſo obſerve, that he ſays this rapture, 

im above 
fourteen years before. Now, had it been 
the effect of a meer enthuſiaſtical fancy, can 
it be ſuppoſed that, in ſo long a period of 
time, he would not have had many more 


raptures of the ſame kind? would not his 


imagination have been perpetually carrying 
him to Heaven, as we find St. Thereſa, -St. 
Bridget, and St, Catharine, were carried by 


theirs? And if vanity had been predominant 
in him, would he have remained fourteen 


years in abſolute ſilence upon ſo great a mark 
of the divine favour? No; we ſhould cer- 
Ens ... . tainly 
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tainly have ſeen his epiſtles filled with no- 
thing. elſe but long accounts of theſe viſions, 
conferences with angels, with Chriſt, with 
God: Almighty, myſtical unions with God, 
and all that we read in the works of thoſe 
ſainted enthuſiaſts whom [ have mentioned | 
before. But he only mentions this viſion in} TY 
anſwer. to the falſe teacher who had diſputed 
his apoſtolical power, and comprehends-it all 
in three ſentences, with many. excuſes. for 
being compelled to make any mention of it 
at all. Nor. does he take any merit to him- 
ſelf, even from the ſurceſs of thoſe apoſto- 
lical- labours which he principally. boaſts of in 
this epiſtle. For in a former one to the fame 
church he writes thus, « Who then! 15 Paul, 
& and who is Apollos, but miniſters by 
& whom! ye believed, even as the Lord gave 
to every man? I have plauted, owes 
ts wate red; but God give the enereafe. 
40 then either is he that planteth any bing 
© neither he that, watereth, but God that 
« giveth the increaſe.” And in another © 
place of the ſame epiſtle, he ſays, . « By the: Cor. xv 
„ grfice of God; I am what J am, and his 
* grace Which was beſtowed. upon me was 
engt in vain but I laboured mere abun- 
0 dantly than they all: yet not I, but the 
„ grace of Gad <phich was with ne. | 
' Lthink it needleſs to give more inſtances of 
the modeſty of St. Paul. Certain I * nat 
ene can he given that bears any colour of vas 
"my or that vanity in particular which fo 
F 2 : ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly appears in all enthuſiaſts, of ſetting 
their imaginary gifts above thoſe virtues 
which make the eſſence of true religion, and 
— real excellency of a good man, or, in the 
— phraſe, of a /am?, In his firſt 
2 epiſtle to the Corinthians, he has theſe 
x Cor. zii. words, Though I ſpeak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not cha- 
„ rity, I am become as ſounding braſs, or a 
«© tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
„gift of prophecy, and underſtand all myſ- 
% teries and all knowledge, and though I 
„ have all faith, ſo that I could remove 
« mountains, and have no charity, I am no- 
« thing. And though I beſtow all my 

« goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
* my body to be burned, and have not cha- 
« rity, it profiteth me nothing.” Is this the 
language of enthuſiaſm? did ever enthufiaſt 
prefer that univerſal benevolence, which com- 
prehends all moral virtues, and which (as 

appears by the following — is meant by 
. here? did ever enthuſiaſt, I ſay, refer 
”* = that benevolence to faith and to miracles, to 
_ thoſe religious opinions which he had em- 
braced, and to thoſe ſupernatural graces and 
gifts which he imagined he had acquired, nay 
even to the merit of martyrdom ?' Is it not the 
enius of enthuſiaſm, to ſet moral virtues infi- 
nitely below the merit of faith; and of all moral 
virtues to value that leaſt which is moſt par- 
ticularly 'enforced” by St. Paul, a fpirit of 


* moderation, and peace? Certainly 
neither 
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neither the temper nor the opinions of a man 
ſubject to fanatick deluſions are to be found 
in this paſſage; but it may be juſtly con- 
cluded, that he who could eſteem the value 
of charity ſo much above muraculous gifts, 
could not have pretended to any ſuch gifts, if 
he had them not in reality. 
Since then it is manifeſt from the fore 
going examination, that in St. Paul's diſpo- 
ſition and character thoſe qualities do not oc- 
cur which ſeem to be neceſſary to form an 
enthuſiaſt, it muſt be reaſonable to conclude 
he was none. But allowing, for argument's 
ſake, that all thoſe qualities were to be found 
in him, or that the heat of his temper alone 
could be a ſufficient foundation to ſupport 


ſuch a ſuſpicion ; I ſhall endeavour to prove, 
| that he could not have impoſed on himſelf 
by any power of enthuſiaſm, either in re- 
gard to the miracle that cauſed his conver- 
= ton, or to the conſequential effects of it, or 
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to ſome other circumſtances which he bears 
teſtimony to in his epiſtles. | 
The power of imagination in enthuſiaſtical 
minds is no doubt very ſtrong; but it always 
acts in conformity to the opinions imprinted 
upon it at the time of its working, and can 
no more act againſt them, than a rapid river 
can carry a boat againſt the current of its 
own ſtream. Now nothing can be more 
certain, than that when Saul ſet out for Da- 
maſcus with an authority from the chief- 
prieſts 70 bring the Cbriſtians which were there, *** ix. a. 


F 3 Bound 


» 


voluntarily engaged in, aud the 
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Bound to Jeruſalem, an autherity ſolicited by 
himſelf, and granted to him at his own 
earneſt deſite, his mind was ſtrongly poſſefſed 
With opmions agaiuſt Ohriſt and His 3 
To give thoſe opinions a more active force, 
his paſſions at that time concurred, being in 
flamed in the higheſt degree by the irritating 
conſciouſneſs of his paſt SR towards 
them, the pride of ſupporting a part he had 
credit he 
found it procured him amons the chief 
prieſts and tulers, whoſe commiſſion he bore. 
If, in ſuch aſtate and temper. of mind, an 


| enthuſiaſtical man had imagined he ſary 3 


vißon from Heaven, denounciug the anger of 
God againſt the Chriſtians, and 8 
him to perſecute them without any mercy; i 

might be accounted for by the natural power 
of enthuſiaſm. But that, in the very inſtant 
of his being engaged in the fierceſt and hotteſt 


3 againſt them, no cireumſtance 


aving happened to change his options, ot 
alter the bent of his diſpoſition, hie ſhould at 
once 8 himſelf Called by a heavenly 
viſion'to be the apoſtle of Chriſt, whom but 
a momeit before he deemed an impoſtor and 
2 blaſp phemer, that had been juſtly put to 


death on tlie croſs, is in itſelf wholly incre- 


dibie, and ſo far from being a probable effect 


of enthufiaſm, that juſt 'a contrary effect 


"muſt have been naturally produced by that 
cauſe, © The warmth of his temper carried 


| rw v idkntly another way; and whatever 


deluſions 


#5 
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delufions his imagination could raiſe to im- 
poſe on his reaſon, muſt have been raiſed at 
that time agreeably to the notions imprinted 

upon it, and by which it was heated to a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm not in direct contradiction 

to all thoſe notions, while they remained in 

their tull force. 

This is ſo clear a propoſition, - that I might 

reſt the whole argument entirely upon it: 

but ſtill farther to ſhew that this viſion could 

not be a phantom of St. Paul's own creating, 
I beg leave to obſerve, that he was not alone 

when he ſaw it : there were many others in 
company, whoſe minds were no better diſ- 

poſed than his to the Chriſtian faith. Could 

- be poſſible that the imaginations of all theſe 

men ſhould at the ſame time be 1o ſtrangely 
affected, as to make them believe that they 

ſaw a great light ſhining about them, above the gas — 
brighineſs «of the ſun at Par and heard 

the ſound of 4 voice from Heaven, though 
not the words which it ſpabe, when in reality 
they neither ſaw nor — any ſuch thing? 
could they be ſo infatuated , with this con- 
ceit of their fancy, as to fall down from their 
horſes together with Saul, and be ſpeechleys 
through fear, when nothing had happened 
extraordinary either to them ar to him; eſpe- 
cially. conſidering that this apparition did not 
happen in the night, when the ſenſes are 
more eaſily impoſed upon, but at mid-day ? 
If a ſudden frenzy had ſeized upon Saul, 
.from any diſtemper of body or mind; can 
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we ſuppoſe his whole company, men of dif- 


with him, ſo that not the diſtemper alone, 


and preſented to them different objects! 


other ſolution, or give up the point. 


account for this viſion without a miracle, that 


it to be a viſion from God. Nay even the 


the ſenſe of thoſe words which he heard? 
how came Ananias to go to him there, and 
1 lays 
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ferent conſtitutions and underſtandings, to 
have been at once affected in the ſame manner 


but the effects of it ſhould exactly agree? If 
all had gone mad together, would not the 
frenzy of ſome have taken a different turn, 


This ſuppoſition 1s fo contrary to nature and 
all poſſibility, that unbelief muſt find ſome 


I ſhall ſuppoſe then, in order to try to 


as Saul and his company were journeying 
along in their way to Damaſcus, an extra- 
ordinary meteor did really happen, which 
caſt a great light, as ſome meteors will do, 
at which they, being affrighted, fell to the 
ground, in the manner related. This might be 
poſſible; and fear, grounded on ignorance of 
ſuch phenomena, might make them imagine 
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voice or ſound they heard in the air might 
be an exploſion attending this meteor z or at 
leaſt there are thoſe who would rather recur 
to ſuch a ſuppoſition as this, however incre- 
dible, than acknowledge the miracle. But 
how will this account tor the diſtin& words 
heard by St. Paul, to which he made anſwer? 
how will it account for what followed upon 
it when he came to Damaſcus, agreeably to 
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ſay, „He was choſen by God to know his Ads xi. 

« will, and ſee that Juſt One, and hear the 

« voice of his mouth?” or why did he pro- 

ſe to him 7o be baptized? What connexion Ver. 16. 

was there between the meteor which Saul had 

ſeen, and theſe words of Ananias? will it be 

ſaid that Ananias was ikiltul enough to take 

advantage of the fright he was in at that ap- 

pearance, in order to make him a Chriſtian? 

But could Ananias inſpire him with a viſion | 

in which he ſaw him before he came? If that Acts is. 

viſion was the effect of imagination, how was 

it verified ſo exactly in fact? But allowing 

that he dreamt by chance of Ananias's com- 

ing, and that Ananias came by chance too ; 

or, if you pleaſe, that, having heard of his 

dream, he came to take advantage of that, as 

well as of the meteor which Saul had ſeen ;- 

will this get over the difficulty? No, there 

was more to be done. Saul was ſtruck blind, 

and had been ſo for three days. Now had 

this blindneſs been natural from the effects of | 

a meteor or Jightning upon him, it would 

not have been poſſible for Ananias to heal it, 

as we find that he did, merely by putting his 

hands. on him and ſpeaking a few words. 

This undoubtedly ſurpaſſed the power of 

nature; and if this was a miracle, it proves 

the other to have been a miracle too, and a 

miracle done by the ſame Jeſus Chriſt. For 

Ananias, when he healed Saul, ſpoke to him 

thus: Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jeſus that Actsis ir, 

appeared unto thee in the WAay as thou — mmm 
as 
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has fent me, that thou mighteft receive thy ſig bt, 
and be filled with the Holy Ghoſt, And that MW 
he faw Chriſt both now and after this time, 
appears not only by what he relates Acts xxii. 
27, 18; but by other paſſages in his epiſtles, Wi 
x Cor. ix. Brom him (as he afterts in many places of na 
'__ his epiſtles) he learned: the goſpel by imme 
| diate-revelation ; and by him he was feat to nt. 
As xx. the Gentiles, — thole Gentiles ron 
8 Feruſalem, and round avout to Illyricum, he 
7 0 w preached the goſpel of Chriſt — mighty 
Naur and wonders wrought by the power of tb 
Hirit of God, to make them- obedient to bi 
preaching, as he teſtthes himſelf in his epiſtle M 
to the Romans, and of which a particula Wl 
account is given to us in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles; ſigus and wonders indeed, above i 
any power of nature to work, ar of impoſture ll 
to counterfeit, or of enthuſiaſm. to imagine. 
Now does not ſuch a ſeries of miraculous Ml 
acts, all conſequential to, and dependem 2 
the firſt revelation, put the truth ai 
that revelation beyond all poſſibility of doubt Wl 
or deceit? And if he could fo have impoſed 
on himſelf as to think that he worked them 
when he did not (which ſuppoſition cannot 
be admitted if he was not all that time quit: 
out of his ſenſes); how could fo difempere if 
an enthufiaft make ſuch a progreſs, as we 
know that. he did, in converting the Gentik 
world? If the difficulties which have been 
ſhewin to have obſtructed that work were 
_ as the ableſt impaſtor. could not ovet- 
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ome, how much more inſurrhountable were 
ey to a madman! _ 

It is a much harder taſł * unbelievers to 
account for the ſucceſs of = Paul, in — 
3 the upon the ſuppoſition of his 
il Sing — , than of his having 
een an impoſtor. Neither of theſe ſuppo- 
ſitions can ever account for it; but the im- 
wvoſſibility is more glaringly firong in this 
caſe than the other. I could enter into a 
SWparticylar examination of all the miracles 
recorded in the Acts to have been done by 
St. Paul, and ſhew that they were not of a 
nature in which enthuſiaſm, either in him, 
or the perſons he worked them upon, or the 
pectators, could have any part. I will men- 
tion only a few. When he told Elymas the 
= {orcerer, at Paphos, before the Roman de- 


= ould be blind, not ſeeing the ſun for a 
Lahn; and immediately there fell on him a 

and 2 darkneſs, and be went about ſeeking "ſome 
10 lead him by the hand; had enthuſiaſm in 
the doer or ſufferer any ſhare in this act? If 
Paul, as an enthuſiaſt, had thrown out this 
menace, and the effect had not followed; 
iuſtead of converting the deputy, as we are 


himſelf his rage and contempt. But the 
I effect upon Ely mas could not be cauſed by 
I enthufiaſm in Paul; much leſs can it be im- 


puted to an enthufiadick belief in that perſon 


himſelf, of his being ſtruck blind when he 
Was 


told that he did, he would have drawn on 
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puty, that the hand of God was upon him, and Ad xii. 
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was not, by thoſe words of a man whoſe Wi 
preaching he ſtrenuouſly and bitterly oppoſed, 
Nor can we aſcribe the converſion of Sergius, 
which happened upon it, to any enthuſiaſm. 
A Roman proconſul was not very likely to 
be an enthuſiaſt; but had he been one, he 
muſt have been bigoted to his own gods, and 
ſo much the leſs inclined to believe any mi- 
raculous power in St. Paul. When, at Troas, 
ARsxx.9. a young man named Eutychus ell down from 
4 high windet, while Paul was preaching, 
and was talen up dead; could any enthuſiaſm, 
either in Paul or the congregation there pre- 
ſent, make them believe that, by that apoſtle's 
Jalling upon him and embracing him, he was 
reſtored to life? or could he who was ſo re- 
ſtored contribute any thing to it himſelf, by 
any power of his own imagination? When, 
in the iſle of Melita, where St. Paul was ſhip- 
Ads xxvii. wrecked, there came à viper and faſtened on h 
hand, which he ſhook off and ſelt no harm, was 
that an efte& of enthuſiaſm? An enthuſiaſt 
might perhaps have been mad enough to hope 
for ſafety againſt the bite of a viper without 
any remedy being applied to it : but would 
that hope have prevented his death? or were 
the barbarous iſlanders, to whom this apoſtle 
was an abſolute ſtranger, prepared by enthu- 
ſiaſm to expect and believe that any miracle 
would be worked to preſerve him? On the 
contrary, when they ſaw the viper hang on 
his hand, they ſaid among themſelves, <+ No 
* doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
« though 
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add no more inſtances : theſe are ſufficient to 
ſhew- that the miracles told of St. Paul can 
no more be aſcribed to enthuſiaſm than to 
impoſture. eee * 

But moreover, the power of working mi- 
racles was not confined to St. Paul; it was 
also communicated to the churches he planted 
in different parts of the world. In many 


graces and gifts, and gives them directions 
for the more orderly uſe of them in their 
aſſemblies. Now I aſk, whether all that he 
(aid upon that head is to be aſeribed to enthu- 
flaſm? If the Corinthians knew that they had 
among them no ſuch miraculous powers, they 
muſt have regarded the author of that epiſtle 
Jas a man out of his ſenſes, inſtead of reverin 
him as an apoſtle of God. a HK 
If, for inſtance, a Quaker ſhould, in a 
meeting of his own ſect, tell all the perſons 
aſſembled there, that 70 ſome among them was 
ve the gift of healing by the ſpirit of God, to 
= ers the working of other miracles, to others 
(vers kinds of tongues; they would undoubt- 
edly account him a madman, becauſe. they 
pretend to no ſuch gifts. If indeed they were 
only told by him that they were inſpired by 
the fpirit of God in a certain ineffable manner, 
which they alone could underſtand, but which 
did not diſcover itſelf by any outward, diſtinct 
i te, * | operations, 


* though he hath eſcaped the fea, yet 
« vengeance ſuffereth not to live.“ I will 
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parts of his firſt epiſtle he tells the Corinthians, Cor. xi. 
hat they had among them many miraculous” 
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operations, or ſigns, they might miſtake the 
impulſe of enthuſiaſm for the inſpiration of 
the Holy Ghoſt; but they could, not believe, 
| ageinſt' the conuiſtian of their own- minds, that 
| they ſpoke tongues they did not ſpeak, or 
1 healed diſtempers they did not heal, or 
worked other miracles when they worked 
none. If it be ſaid, the Corinthians might 
pretend to theſe powers, though the Quaker. 
do not; I aſk, whether in that pretenſion they 
were impoſſors, or _ enthuſiaſts? If — | 
were impoſtors, and St. Paul was alſo: ſuch; 
how — — was it fbr him to adviſe them, 
in an epiſtle written only. to. them, and for 
#heir own uſe, not to value themſelves too 
highly upon; thoſe gifts; to pray for one ra- 
ther than another, and prefer charity to them 
all l No; aflociates in fraud talk ſuch a lan- 
guage ta one another? But if we ſuppoſe their 
pretenſion ta all thoſe; gifts was an effect of i 
enthuſiaſm; let us conſider how it was poſſible 
that he and they could be ſo choated by that 
enthuſiaſm, as to imagine they had: ſuch 
Payer: whett they had not. 
Suppoſe that enthuſiaſm could make a mas 
Sink that he. was-able by a werd-or a touch 
tu give: ſight to the blind, motion te the 


lame, or Hife to the dead; would that conceit 
af his nahe the blind. ſee, the lame walk, or 
the dead revive? aud if it did not, haw: could 
ha 


perfift in ſuch an opinion, or upon bis 
purßſting eſcape being ſhut up for a madman? 
But ſuch a madneſs could not infect fo many 
at ange, AS St. Paul ſuppoſes at Corinth to 
4 have 
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nave been endowed with the gift of kealing,: 
or any other miraculous powers. One of the 

miracles which they pretended to was the 

ſpeaking of languages they never had learned. 

And St. Paul ſays, he poſſeſſed this gift more : Cor. vir. 

than them all. If this Had been a deluſion of 

fancy, if they had {poke only gibberiſh, or 

unmeaning ſounds, it would ſoon have ap- 

peared when they came to make uſe of it 

where it was neceffary, vix. in converting 

thoſe who underſtood not any language they 

naturally ſpoke. St. Paul particularly, who 

traveled ſo far upon that deſign, and had ſueh 

occaſion to uſe it, muſt ſoon have difcovered 

that this imaginary gift of the ſpirit was ng 

gift at all; but a ridiculous inſtance of frengy. 

which had poſſeſſed both him and them. But 
if thoſe he ſpoke to in divers tongues under- 
= food what he faid, and were converted to 
Chriſt by. that means, how could it be a de- 
lufion ? Of all the miracles recorded in ſerip- 
ture, none are more clear from any poſſible 
imputation of being the effect of an enthuſi- 
aſtick imagination than this. For how. cquld 
any man think that he had it, who had it 
not; or if he did think ſo, not be deceived; 
when he came to put his gift to the proof? 
Accordingly I do — find ſuch. a power to 
have been ever pretended to by any enthuſiaſt, 
moient or modern. , 

If then St. Pavl and the church of Co- 
tinth were not deceived in aſetibing to tham 
Wivok this FN power, but really bad 

; it, 
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it, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think, that 
neither were they deetived in the other 
powers to which they pretended, as the ſame 
ſpirit which gave them that, equally could, 
and 'probably would, give them the others, 


to ſerve the ſame holy ends for which that 


was given. And by conſequence St. Paul 
was no enthuſiaſt in what he wrote upon that 
head to the Corinthians, nor in other ſimilar 
inſtances, where he aſcribes to himſelf, or to 
the churches he founded, any ſupernatural 
graces and gifts. Indeed they who would 


impute to imagination effects ſuch as thoſe 
St. Paul imputes to the power of God at- 


tending his miſſion, muſt aſcribe to imagi- i 
nation the ſame omnipotence which he 
aſcribes to God. . I 
Having thus, I flatter myſelf, ſatisfactorily Wl 


ſhewn that St. Paul could not be an enthu- 3 
ſiaſt, who, by the force of an over-heated Wl 


imagination, impoſed on himſelf; Iam next 
to enquire whether he was deceived by the 
fraud of others, and whether all that he 
faid of himſelf can be imputed to the power 
of that deceit? But I need fay little to ſhew 
the abſurdity of this ſuppoſition. It was 
morally impoſſible for the diſciples of Chriſt 
to conceive ſuch a thought as that of turning 
his perſecutor into his apoſtle, and to do this 
by a fraud in the very inſtant of his greateſt 
fury againſt them and their Lord. But 
could they have been ſo extravagant as to 
conceive ſuch a thought, it was phyſically 

* impoſſible 


OF ST: PA VE. 
impoſſible for them to execute it in a manner 
we find his converſion to have been effected. 


Could they produee a light in the air, which 
at mid-day was brighter than that of the ſun ? 


could they make Saul hear words, from out Ad. ==. 


of that light, which were not heard by the? 
reft of the company? could they make him 
blind for three days after that viſion, and 
then make ſcales fall from off his eyes, and 
reſtore him fo his ſight by a word? Beyond 
diſpute, no fraud could do theſe things ; but 
much leſs ſtill could the fraud of others 
produce thaſe miracles ſubſequent to his 
converſion, in which he was not pafſive, but 
ative; which he did himſelf, and appeals to 
in his epiſtles as proofs of his divine miſſion. 
I ſhall then take it for granted that he was 
not deceived by the fraud of others, and that 
what he faid of bimſelf cannot be imputed 
to the power of that deceit, no more than 
to wilful impoſture, or to enthuſiaſm; and 
then it follows, that what he related to have 
been the cauſe of his converſion, and to have 
happened in conſequence of it, did all really 
happen, and "therefore the Chriſtian religion is 
a divine revelation. 

That that concluſion is fairly and undeni- 
ably drawn from the premiſes, I think muſt 
be owned; unlefs ſome probable cauſe can be 
aſſigned, to account for thoſe fats ſo au- 
thentically related in the Ads of the 
Apoſtles, and atteſted in his Epiſtles by 
St. Paul himſelf, other than any of thoſe which 

Vol. II. G I have 
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1 have confidered; and this, I am confident, 


cannot be done. It muſt. be therefore ac- 
counted for by the power of God. Thar 
God ſhould work miracles for the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a molt holy religion, which, from | 
the inſuperable difficulties that ſtood in the 


way of it, could not have eſtabliſhed itſelf 
without fuch an aſſiſtance, is no way re- 


pugnant to human reaſon: but that without 43 


any miracle ſuch things ſhould have hap- 


pened as no adequate natural cauſes can be 


aſſi gned for, is what human reaſon cannot 
believe. ü 5 
To impute them to magick, or the 
power of demons (which was the re- 


fource of the Heathens and Jews againſt 
the notoriety of the miracks performed by 
Chriſt and his diſciples), is by no means 


agreeable to the notions of thoſe who in-this 4 


age diſbelieve Chriſtianity, It will therefore 


be needleſs to ſhew the weakneſs of that 
ſuppoſition: but that ſuppofition itſelf is no 
mconſtderable argument of the truth of the 
facts. Next to the apoſtles and evangeliſts, 
the ftrongeſt witneſſes of the undeniable 
force of that truth are Celſus and Julian, 
and other ancient opponents of the Chriſtian 
religion, who were obliged to ſolve what 
they could not contradict, by ſuch an irra- 


tional and abſurd imagination. 


The diſpute was not then between faith 
and reaſon, but between religion and ſuper- 


feition. Superſtition aſcribed to cabaliſtical 


Names, 


— 
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names, or magical ſecrets, ſuch operations TS 
carried along with them evident marks of 
the divine power: religion aſcribed them to 
God, and reaſon deelared itſelf on that fide 
of the queſtion. Upon what grounds then 
can we now overturn that deciſion? upon 
what grounds can we reject the unqueſtionable 
teſtimony => by St. Paul, that he was 
called by God to <A a diſciple atxd apoſtle of 
Chriſt? It has been ſhewn that we cannot 
F te it either to enthuſiaſtry or fraud; how 
= ſhall we then reſiſt the conviction of ſuch 4 
y proof? does the doctrine he preached CON = 
tain any precepts againſt the law of morality, 
that natural law written by God in the 
hearts of mankind? If it did, I confefs that 
none of the arguments I have made uſe of 
could prove fuch a doctrine to come from 
him, But this is fo far from being the caſe, 
that even thoſe who reject Chriſtianity as à 
divine revelation, acknowledge the morals 
delivered by Chriſt and by his apoſtles to be 
worthy of God: Is it then on account of the 
myſteries in the goſpel that the facts are de- 
nied, though ſupported by evidence, which 
in all other caſes would be allowed to con- 
tain che cleareſt conviction, and cannot in 
this be reje ged without reducing the mind 
to a ſtate of àbſolute ſcepticiſm, and over- 
turning thoſk rules by which we judge of 
all evidence, and of the truth or credibility 8 
of all other facts? But this is plainly to 
give up the ufe of our underſtanding where 
9 we 
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we are able to uſe it moſt properly, in 


order to apply it to things of which it is not 


a competent judge. The motives and reaſons 
upon which divine wiſdom may think proper 
to act, as well as the manner in which it acts, 
muſt often lie out of the reach of our un- 
derſtanding; but the motives and reaſons 
of human actions, and the manner in which 
they are performed, are all in the ſphere of 
human knowledge, and upon them we may 
judge, with a well- grounded confidence, when 
they are fairly propoſed to our conſideration. 

It is incomparably more probable that a 
revelation from God, concerning the ways of 
his providence, ſhould contain in it matters 
above the capacity of our minds to com- 
prehend, than that St. Paul, or indeed any 
other of the apoſtles, ſhould have acted, as 
we. know that they did not, upon any other 
foundations than certain knowledge of 
Chriſt's being riſen from the dead; or ſhould 
have ſucceeded in the work they undertook, 
without the aid of miraculous powers. To 
the former of theſe propoſitions I may give 
my aſſent without any direct oppoſition. of 
reaſon to faith; but in admitting the latter, 
I muſt believe againft all thoſe probabilities 
that are the rational grounds of aſſent. 

Nor do they who reject- the Chriſtian re- 
Ttgion becauſe of the difficulties which occur 
in its myſteries, conſider, how far that ob- 
joction will go againſt other ſyſtems, both of 

* religion 


— 


rr. 


religion and of philoſophy, which they them- 
ſelves profeſs to admit. There are in deiſin 
itſelf, the moſt fimple of all religious opinions, 
ſeveral difficulties, for which human reaſon 
can but ill account, which may therefore he 
not improperly ſtiled articles of faith, Such 
is the origin of evil under the government 
of an all-good and all-powerful God; a 
queſtion ſo hard, that the inability of ſolying 
it in a ſatisfactory manner to their apprehen- 
ſions has driven ſome of the greateſt philo- 
ſophers into the monſtrous and ſenſeleſs opi- 
nion of Manicheiſm and atheiſm. Such is 
the reconciling the preſcience of God with 
the free-will of man, which, after. much 
thought on the ſubject, Mr. Locke “ fairly 
confeſſes he could not do, though he ac- 
knowledged both; and what Mr, Locke 
could not do, in reaſoning upon ſubjects of 
a metaphyſical nature, I am apt to think, 
few, men, if any, can hope to perform. 


Such is alſo the creation of the world at 


any ſuppoſed time, or the eternal production 
of it from God; it being almoſt equally 
hard, according to meer philoſophical notions, 
either. to admit that the goodneſs of God 
could remain unexerted through an eternity 
before the time of ſuch a creation, let it be 
ſet back ever ſo far; or to conceiye an eternal 
production, which words, ſo applied, are in- 


| Y See his Letter to Mr. Molyneux, p- $09. vol. III. 
„ -. o con- 
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late of ination, wnexeried and 
For were the time of ſuch an exertion of it 
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conſiſtent and contradiQory terms; the fo- 
lution commonly given, by a compariſon to 
the emanation of light from the fun, not 
being adequate to it, or juſt : for light is a 
gualicy inherent in fire, and naturally emaning 
from it; whereas matier is not a quality in- 


| Herent or emaning from the diyine eſſence, 
| 8 of a different ſubſtance and nature, and, 


f not independent and ſelf-exifliing, mult have 


"Wow created by a meer act of the divine avill; 
| and, if created, then not eternal, the idea of 


creation implying a time awhen the ſubſtance 
Fas cated did not exiſt. Bur wh; - to get rid of A 


this difficulty, we have recourſe, as many of 


the ancient philoſophers had, to the nde- 


a pendent exiflence of matter, then we muſt ad- 
mit tue ſelſexiſtent principles, which is quite 
inconſiſteht with genuine theiſm, or natural 


reaſon. Nay, could that be admitted, it 
would not clear up the doubt, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe not only the eternal exiſtence of 
matter, independent of God, but that it was 


from eternity in the order and beauty we ſet 
it in now, without any agency of the Divine 


power: atherwiſe the fame difficulty wall 
always occur, why it was not before put into 


that order and ſtate of perfection; or how the 


goodneſs of God could fo long remain in a 
unemployed. 


put back ever ſo far if, inſtead of five or fax 

thouſand years, we were to ſuppoſe millions 

- millions of ages to have — ſince me 
worl 


furdities and mpoſſibilities. 


preceded, * 
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world * was reduced out of a chaos to an 
harmonious and regular form, ſtill a whole 
eternity muſt have preceded that date, during 
which the Divine attributes did not exert 
themſelves in that beneficent work, ſo ſuitable 
to them, that the conjectures of human 
reaſon can find no cauſe for its being delayed. 
But becauſe of theſe difficulties, or any 
other that may occur in the ſyſtem of deiſin, 
no wiſe man will deny the Being of God, or 
his infinzte wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, which 
are proved by ſuch evidence as carries the 
cleareſt and ſtrongeſt conviction, and cannot 
be refuſed without involving the mind in far 
greater - difficulties, even in downright 46 
The only part 
therefore that can be taken is, to account in 
the beſt manner that our weak reaſon is able 
to do, for ſuch ſeeming objections; and 
where that fails, to acknowledge its weak- 
neſs, and acqueſce under the certainty that 
our very imperfect knowledge or judgement 
cannot be the meaſure of the Divine wiſdom, 
or the univerſal ſtandard of truth. So like- 
wiſe it is with reſpect to the Chriſtian religion. 
Some difriculties occur in that revelation, 
which human reaſon can hardly clear; but 
as the truth of it ſtands upon evidence ſo 


ſtrong and convineing, that it cannot be de- 


* By the æuorid, I do not mean this earth alone, but the 
whole material auiverſe, with all its inhabitants. Even created 


{þirits fall under the ſame reaſoning; for they muſt alſo have had 


4 beginning'; and before that beginning, an cternity muſt have 
G4 nied 
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nied without, much greater difficulties 'than 
thaſe that attend the belief of it, as. I have 
before endeavoured to prove, we ought not to 
reject it upon ſuch objections, however mor- 
titying they may be to our pride. That indeed 
would have all things made plain to us; but 
God has thought proper to proportion our 
knowledge to our wants, not to our pride. 
All that concerns our duty is clcar; and as 
to other points either of natural or revealed 
religion, if he has left ſome obſcurities in 
them, is that any reaſonable cauſe of com- 
plaint? Not to rejoice in the benefit of what 
he has graciouſly allowed us to know, from 
a_preſumptuous diſguſt at our incapacity of 
knowing more, is as abſurd as it would be 
to refuſe to walk, becauſe we cannot Ay. | 
From the arrogant ignorance of metaphy- 
ſical reaſonings, aiming at matters above our 
knowledge, aroſe all the ſpeculative im- 
piety, and many of the wortt ſuperſtitions, 
of the old heathen world, before the Goſpel 
was preached to bring men back again to the 
primigve faith; and from the ſame ſource 
have {ance flowed ſome of the greateſt cor- 
ruptions of the evangelical truth, and the 
moſt inveterate prejudices againſt it; an effect 
juſt as natural for our eyes to grow weak, and 
even þlind, by being ſtrained to look at objects 
too diſtant, or not made for them to ſee. 
Are then our intellectual faculties of no 
uſe in — Ves undoubtedly of the 


moſt nece uſe, when rightly employ ed. 
| The 
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The proper employment of them 1s, to 
diſtinguiſh its genuine doctrines from others 
erroneouſly or corruptly aſcribed to it; to 
conſider the importance and purport of them, 


with the connection they bear to one ano- 


ther;. but, firſt of all, to examine with the 


ſtricteſt attention the evidence. by which 


religion is proved, internal as well as external. 
If the external evidence be convincingly 
ſtrong, and there is no internal proof of its 
falſehood, but much to ſupport and confirm 
its truth; then ſurely no difficulties ought to 
prevent our giving a full aſſent and belief to 
it. It is our duty indeed to endeavour to 
find the beſt ſolutions we can to them; but 
where no ſatsi factory ones are to be found, 
it is no leſs our duty to acquieſce with hu- 
mility, and believe that to be right which 
we know is above us, and belonging to a 
wiſdom ſuperior to ours, | 
Nor let it be ſaid, that this will be an 
argument for the admittivg of all doctrines, 
however abſurd, that may have been grafted 
upon the Chriſtian faith. Thoſe which can 
= plainly be proved not to belong to it fall not 
under the reaſoning I have laid down (and 
certainly none do belong to it, which contra- 
dict either our clear, intuitive knowledge, or 
the evident principles and diftates of reaſon). 
I ſpeak only of difficulties which attend the 
belief of the Goſpel in ſome of its pure and 
eſſential doctrines, plainly and evidently de- 
livered there; which, being made known to 
us 
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us by a revelation ſupported by proofs that | 
our reaſon ought to admit, and not being fuc!: i 
things as it can certainly know to be falſe, 
muſt be received by it as objects of faith, 
though they are ſuch as it could not have 


_ diſcovered by any natural means, and ſuch as 


are difficult to be conceived, or ſatisfactorily 
explained, by its limited powers. If the 
glorious hight ef the Goſpel be ſometimes over- i 
caſt with clouds of doubt, fo is the light of 
our reaſon too. But ſhall we deprive our- 
ſelves of the advantage of either, becauſe 
thoſe clouds cannot perhaps be entirely re- 
moved while we remain in this mortal life? 


ſhall we obſtinately and frowardly ſhut our | 1 


eyes agaĩuſt that day: ſpring from on high that I 


has vifited us, becauſe we are not as yet able 4 : 
to bear the full blaze of his beams? Indeed, 3H 
not even in heaven itſelf, not in the higheſt al 


ſtate of perfection to which a finite being 
can ever-attain, will all the counſels of Pro- 
vidence, all the height and the depth of the 
infinite wiſdom of God, be ever diſcloſed or 
underſtood,” Faith even then will be ne— 
ceſſary; and there will be nyſteries which 
cannot be penetrated by the moſt exalted 
archangel, and 7rwhs which cannot be known 
by him otherwite than from reve/ation, or 
believed upon any other ground of aſſent 
than a ſubmiſſive confidence in the Divine wiſdom. 
What, then, ſhall man preſume that his 
weak and narrow underſtanding is ſufficient 
| 5 #5] TY #5464 4 fat 
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to guide him into all truth, without any need 
of revelation or faith? ſhall he complain that 
the ways of God are not like his ways, and paſt 
His finding out? True Philoſophy, as well 
as true Chriſtianity, would teach us a wiſer 
and modeſter part. It would teach us to be 
content within thoſe bounds which God 
has aſſigned to us, caſting down imaginations, 
and every high thing that exalted itſelf againſt 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into cape 
tivity every thought. to the obedience of Chriſt. 
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THE DIALOGUES; 
As publiſhed, with Corrections, in 1765. 


UCIAN among the ancients, and among 


Cambray, and Monſieur Fontenelle, have 
written Dialogues of the Dead with a general 
applauſe. The plan they have traced out is 
ſo extenſive, that the matter which lies with- 


in the compaſs of it can ſcarely be exhauſted. 


It ſets before us the hiſtory of all times and all 
nations, prefents tothe choice of a writer all cha- 
racers of remarkable perſons, which may beſt 
be oppoſed to or compared with each other; and 
is perhaps one of the moſt agreeable methods, 


that can be employed, of conveying to the 
mind any critical, moral, or political obſerva- 


tions; becauſe the dramalic ſpitit, which may 
be thrown into them, gives them more life 
than they could have in diſfertations, however 
well written. And ſometimes à new dreſs 


may render an old truth more pleaſing to thoſe 


whom the mere love of novelty betrays into 


4 error, 


the moderns Fenelon archbiſhop of 
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error, as it frequently does not only the ci, 
but the /ages of theſe days. Indeed one of 
the beſt ſervices, that could now be done to 
mankind by any good writer, would be the 
bringing them back to common ſenſe ; from 


which the defire of ſhining by extraordinary 


notions has ſeduced great numbers, to the no 


ſmall detriment of morality, and of all rea 


knowledge. 


It may be proper to obſerve, that, in all 
works of this nature, the dead are often ſup- 
poſed, by a neceſſary fiction, to be thoroughly 


informed of many particulars, which happened 
in times poſterior to their own; and in all parts 
of the world, as well as in the countries to 
which they belonged. Thus, in Fenelorts 
dialogue between Gelon and Dion, the former 
finds fault with the conduck of the latter; and 
in another between Solon and the emperor Juſ- 
tinian, the Athenian cenfures the government 
of the Roman Legiflator, and talks of the 
Hiftory of Procopius as if he had read it. f 
have alſo taken the liberty that others have 
uſed, to date the ſeveral dialognes, as beſt 
ſuited with the purpoſes to which they were 
written, ſuppoſing ſome of them to have paſt 
immediately after the deceaſe of one or more 
of the ſpeakers, and others at a very great dit 


tauce of time from that in which they lived. 
But 


Ei EF ACE 


But I have not in this edition made any alte- 
ration in the dates of the former. Elyſium, 
Minos, Mercury, Charon, and Styx, being ne- 
ceſſary allegories in this way of writing, are 
occafionally uſed here, as they have been by 
Fontenelle and the archbiſhop of Cambray : 
which (if it offended any critical or pious ears) 
I would juſtify by the declaration gravely an- 
nexed to the works of all Italian writers, 
wherein they uſed ſuch expreſſions : «6 K 
« haveſſi nominato Fato, Fortuna, Deſtino, Ely- 
« fio, Stige, &c. ſono ſchorxi di penna poetica, 
% non ſentimenti di animo Catolico *.“ 


Three of theſe dialogues were written by a 
different hand; as I am afraid would have ap- 
peared but too plainly to the reader, without 
my having told it. If the friend who fa- 
voured me with them ſhould ever write any 
more, I ſhall think that the publick owes me 
a great obligation, for having excited a ge- 
nius ſo capable of uniting delight with in- 
ſtruction, and giving ta virtue and knowledge 
thoſe graces, which the wit of the age has too 
often, and too ſucceſsfully, employed all its 
{kill to beſtow on vice and folly, 


If I have named Fate, Fortune, Deſtiny, Elyſium, Styx, 8c. 
they are only the ſports of a poetical pen, not the ſentiments of 
a Catholic mind, 
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Beſide many corrections which the reader 
will find in this edition, four new dialogues 
are added, in order to complete one chief 
deſign of the work, I mean the illuſtrating of 
certain principles and certain charafers of 
importance, by bringing in perſons who have 
acted upon different ſyſtems, to defend their 
own conduct, or to explain their own notions, 
by free diſcourſe with each other, and in a 
manner conformable to the turn of their 
minds, as they have been repreſented to us 


by the beſt authors. 


To ſee this done in the compaſs of a ſmall 
volume, may poſſibly induce our young gen- 
try (for whoſe ſervice it is more particularly 
intended) to meditate on the ſubjects treated 
of in this work : and, if they make a proper 
uſe of the lights given to them, the publick, 
I hope, will derive ſome benefit from the book, 
when the writer ſhall be no more. 
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ALOE B 
Lord FALKLANp—Mr. HAM DEN, 


LORD FALELAND. | 

RE not you ſurprized to ſee mein Ely- 

ſium, Mr. Hampden ? | | 
MR, HAM DE N. 

1 was going to pnt the ſame queſtion to your 


lordſhip ; for, doubtleſs, you thought me a 
rebel. : 


LORD FALKLAND, 
And certainly you thought me an apoſtate 
from the commonwealth, and a ſupporter of 


| tyranny. | 


MR. HAMPDEN. 

I awn I did; and I don't wonder at the ſe» 
verity of your thoughts about me. The heat 
of the times deprived us both of our natural 

bs, 2 candour. 
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candour, Yet I will confeſs to you here, that, 
before I died, I began to ſee in our party 
enough to juſtify your apprehenſions, that 
the civil war, which we had entered into from 
generous motives, from a laudable deſire to 
preſerve our free conſtitution, would end very 
unhappily, and perhaps, in the iſſue, deſtroy 
that conftitution, even by the arms of thoſe 
who pretended to be moſt zealous for it. 
LORD FALKLAND. 

And I will as frankly own to you *, that I 
ſaw, in the court and camp of the king, fo 
much to alarm me for the liberty of my coun- 
try, if our arms were ſucceſsful, that I dreaded 
a victory. little leſs than I did a defeat; and 
had nothing in my mouth but the word 


peace, which I conſtantly repeated with paſ- 


fionate fondneſs, in every council at which I 
was called to aſſiſt. 5d 
Sg MR. HAMRDEN. 

I wiſhed for peace too, as ardently as your 
lordſhip. But I ſaw no hopes of it. The 
inſincerity of the king and the influence of 
the queen made it impoſſible to truſt to his 
promiſes or declarations. Nay, what reliance 
could we reaſonably have upon /aws deſigned 


to limit and reftrain the power of the crown, 


after he had violated the bill of rights, obtained 
with ſuch difficulty, and containing, ſo clear 
an aſſertion of the privileges which had been 


1n diſpute ? If hjs conſcience would allow him 
F See the Letters, in the Sidney Collection, from the earl of 


Sungerland to his lady, 
tg 
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DIALOGUE I. 
to break an act of parliament made to deter- 


mine the bounds of the royal prerogative, becauſe - 


he thought that the royal prerogative could have 
no bounds ; what legal ties could bind a con- 
ſcience ſo prejudiced? or what effectual 
ſecurity could his people obtain againit the 
obſtinate malignity of ſuch an opinion, but 
entirely taking from him the power of tbe 
ſword, and enabling themſelves to defend the 
laws he had paſt ? 
LORD FALKLAND. 

There is evidently too much truth in what 
you have ſaid, But, by taking from the king 
the power of the fword, you in reality took all 


er. It was converting the government 


into a democracy; and if he had ſubmitted to 
it, he would only have preſerved. the name 
of a king. The ſceptre would have been held 
by thoſe who had the ſword ; or we muſt have 
lived in a ſtate of perpetual anarchy, without 
any force or balance in the government; a 
ſtate which could not have laſted long, but 
would have ended in a republick, or in abſo- 
lute dominion. £ 
MR. HAMPDEN. 5 
Vour reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. But 
what could we do? Let Dr. Laud and thoſe 
other court-divines who directed the king's 
conſcience, and fixed it in ſuch principles as 
made him unfit to govern a limited monarchy 
though with many good qualities, and ſome 
great ones; let them, I ſay, anſwer far all 
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the miſchiefs they brought upon him and the 
| nation. = 
X LORD FALKLAND. 
They were indeed much to be blamed : 
but thoſe principles had gained ground before 
their times ; and ſeemed the principles of our 
church, in oppoſition to the * who had 
certainly gone too far in the other extreme. 
MR. HAMPDEN, 

It is a diſgrace to our church to have taken 
up ſuch opinions; and I will venture to pro- 
pheſy, chat our clergy, in future times, muſt 
renounce them, or they will be turned againſt 

them by thoſe who mean their deſtruction. 

Suppoſe a Popiſh king on the throne. Will 
the clergy adhere to paſſive obedience and 
non-refiſtance? If they do, they deliver up 
their religion to Rome; if they do not, their 
practice will confute their own doctrines. 

| IO FALKLAND. 

Nature, Sir, will in the end be ſure to ſet 
right whatever opinion contradidts her great 
-laws, let who will be the teacher. But, in- 

deed, the more I reflect on thoſe miſerable 

times in which we both lived, the more! 

eſteem it a favour of Providenen to us, that 
we were cut off ſo ſoon. The moſt grievous 
misfortune that can Befall a virtuons — is 10 
be in ſuch à flats, that he can bardly ſo aft ss 
o approve his own conduct. In ſueh a ſtate 

we both were. We eould not eaſily make 2 
ſtep, either forward or backward. — 
great hazard of guilt, or at leaſt of . 
a 4 4 
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We were unhappily entangled in connections 
with men who did not mean ſo well as our- 
ſelves, or did not judge ſo rightly. If we 
endeavoured to ſtop them, they thought us 
falſe to the cauſe: if we went on with them, 
we ran directly upon rocks, which we faw, 
but could not avoid. Nor coutd we take 
ſhelter in a philoſophical retreat from buſineſs, 
Inaction would in us have been cowardice and 
deſertion. To compleat the publick calami- 
ties, a religious fury, on both fides, mingled 
itſelf with the rage of our civil diſſentions, 
more frantick than that, more implacable, 
more averſe from all healing meaſures. The 
moſt intemperate counſels were thought the 
moſt pious; and a regard to the laws, if they 


oppoſed the ſuggeſtions of theſe fiery zealots, 


was accounted irreligion. This added new 
difficulties to what was before but foo difficult 
in itſelf, the ſettling of a nation which no 
longer could put any confidence in its ſove- 
reign, nor lay more reſtraints” on the royal 
authority without deſtroying the balance of 
the whole conſtitution, In theſe circum- 
ſtances, the balls, , that pierced our hearts, 
were directed thither by the hands of our 
guardian angels, to dehver us from horrors 
we conld not ſapport, and perhaps from a 
guilt our fouls abhorred. | 
MR. HAMPDEN. 

Indeed things were brought to fo deplorable 
a ſtate, that, if either of us had ſeen his party 
triumphant, he muſt have lamented that tri- 
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umph as the ruin of his country. Were I 
to return into life, the experience I have had 
would make me very cautious of kindling the 
ſparks of civil war in England : for I have 
ſeen, that, when once that devouring fire is 
lighted, it is not in the-power of the head of 
a party to ſay to the conflagration, Thus far 
alt thou go, and here ſhall thy violence flop. 
| LORD FALKLAND. 

The converſation we have had, as well 
as the reflexions of my own mind on paſt 
events, would, if I were condemned to my 
body again, teach me great moderation in my 
Judgements of perſons, who might happen 
to differ from me in difficult ſcenes of publick 
action: they would entirely cure me of the 
Spirit of party, and make me think, that, as 
in the church, ſo alſo in the ſtate, no evil is 


more to be 3 than a rancorous and en- 
chufiaſtie * 
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f | LOUIS. 
WH O, Sir, could have thought, when 
; you were learning the trade of a 
ſhipwright in the dockyards of England and 
Holland, that you would ever acquire, as LI 
had done, the ſurname of Great ? 
e ee PETER, | | 

Which of us beſt deſerved that title, poſte- 
rity will decide. But my greatneſs appeared 
ſufficiently in that very act which ſeemed to 
you a debaſement. | 


LOUIS. 

The dignity of a king does not ſtoop to 
ſuch mean employments. For my own 
part, I was careful never to appear to the 
eyes of my ſubjects or foreigners, but in all 
the ſplendour and majeſty of royal power. 
| 4 A 

Had I remained on the throne of Ruſſia, 
as my anceſtors did, environed with all the 
pomp of barbarous greatneſs; I ſhould have 
been idolized by my people, as much, at 
leaſt, as you ever were by the French. My 
deſpotiſm 
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deſpotiſm was more abſolute, their fervitude iſ 
was more humble. But then I could not 
have reformed their evil cuſtoms 5 have 
taught them arts, civility, navigation, and | 
war; have exalted them from brutes in hy. 
man ſhapes into men. In this was ſeen the 
extraordinary force of my genius beyond 
any compariſon with all other kings, that | 
thought it no degradation, or diminution of 
my greatneſs, to deſcend from my throne, 
and go and work in the dock-yards of a fo- 
reign republick; to ſerve as a private ſailor 
in my own fleets, and as a common ſoldier 
in my own army; till 1 had ratſed myſelf 
by my merit in all the feveral ſteps. and de- 
grees of promotion, up to the higheft com- 
mand, and had thus induced my nobility to 
ſubmit to a regular fubordination in the {ca 
and land- ſervice, by a leffon hard to their 
pride, and which they would not have learnt 
from any other maſter, or by any other 
method of inftrution« | 
| 05 Lovurs. 1 | 
I am foreed to acknowledge that it was: 
great act. When I thought it a mean one, 
my judgement was perverted by the preju- 
dices arifing from my own education, and 
the ridicule thrown upon it by ſome of my 
courtiers, whofe minds were too narrow to 
be able to comprehend the greatneſs of yours 


FETER 
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PETER. : 
It was an act of more heroiſm than any 
ever done by Alexander or Cæſar. Nor 
would I conſent to exchange my glory with 
theirs, They both did great things; but 
they were at the head of great nations, far 
ſuperior in valour and military {kill to thoſe 
with whom'they contended. I was the king of 
an ignorant, undiſciplined, barbarous people. 
My enemies were at firſt ſo ſuperior to my 
ſubjects, that ten _ thouſand of them could 
beat a hundred thouſand Ruſhans. They 
had formidable navies: I had not a ſhip. 
The king of Sweden was a prince of the moſt 
intrepid courage, aſſiſted by generals of con- 
ſummate knowledge in war, and ſerved by 
ſoldiers fo diſciplined, that they were become 
the admiration and terror of Europe, Yet 
I vanquiſhed theſe ſoldiers; I drove that 
priney to take refuge in Turkey; 1 won 
attles at ſea, as well as land; I new-created 
my people; I gave them arts, fcience, po- 
liey ; 1 enabled them to keep all the powers 
of the North in awe and dependance, to 
give kings to Poland, to check and intimidate 
the Ottoman emperors, to mix with great 
weight in the affairs of all Europe. What 
other man has ever done {ſuch wonders as 
theſe? Read all the records of ancient and 
modern times; and find, if you can, one fit 
to be put in compariſon with me! 


LOUIS. 
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2 . LOUIS. 
Voour glory would indeed have been ſu- 


reme and unequalled, if, in civilizing your 
ubjeas, you had reformed the brutality of 


your own manners, and the barbarous vices 
of your nature. But, alas! the legiſlator 
and reformer of the Muſcovites was drunken 
and cruel, | 2 
aeg » 
My drunkenneſs I confeſs: nor will ! 
plead, to excuſe it, the example of Alexander, 
It inflamed the tempers of both, which were 
by nature too fiery, into furious paſſions of 
anger; and produced actions, of which our 
reaſon, when ſober, was aſhamed. But the 
cruelty you upbraid me with may in ſome 
gree be excuſed, as neceſſary to the work 
I had to perform. Fear of puniſhment was 
in the hearts of my barbarous ſubjects the 
only principle of obedience. To make them 
reſpect the royal authority, I was obliged to 
arm it with all the terrors of rage. You had 
a more pliant people to govern, a people 
whoſe minds could be ruled, like a fine ma- 
naged horſe, with an eaſy and gentle rein. 
The fear of ſhame did more with them than 
the fear of the Anout could do with the 
Ruſſians. The humanity of your character 
and the ferocity of mine were equally ſuitable 
to the nations over which we reigned. But 
what excuſe can you find for the cruel 
violence you employed againſt your Pro- 
| | teſtant 
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teſtant ſubjects? They deſired nothing but 


to live under the protection of laws you 
yourſelf had confirmed; and they repaid that 
protection by the moſt hearty zeal for your 
ſervice. Yet theſe did you force, by the 
moſt inhuman ſeverities, either to quit the 
religion in which they were bred, and which 
their conſciences ſtill retained, or to leave 
their native land, and endure all the woes of 
a perpetual exile. If the rules of policy 
could not hinder you from thus depopulating 
your kingdom, and transferring to foreign 
countries its manufactures and commerce; I 
am ſurprized that your heart itſelf did not 
ſtop you. It makes one ſhudder, to think 
that ſuch orders ſhould be ſent from the moſt 
poliſhed court in Europe, as the moſt ſavage 
Tartars could hardly have executed without 
remorſe and compaſſion. 
LOUIS. 

It was not my heart, but my religion, that 
dictated theſe ſeverities My confeſſor told 
me, they alone would atone for all my 
ſins. 


PETER, | 
Had I believed in my patriarch as you be- 
lieved in your prieſt, I ſhould not have been 
the great monarch that I was. But I mean 
not to detract from the merit of a prince 
whoſe memory is dear to his ſubjects. They 
are proud of having obeyed you; which is 
| certainly the higheſt praiſe to a king. My 
ple people 
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people alſo date their glory from the æra of 
my reign. But there is this capital diſtinction 
between us. The pomp and pageantry of 
ſtate were neceſſary to your greatneſs : I was 
great in myſelf, great in the energy and 

ers of my mind, great in the ſuperiority 
and ſovereignty of my ſoul over all other 
MEN, | 


D 1A. 
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PLATO0O—FENELON: 


PLATO. 


SW ELCOME to Elyſium, O thou, the 
moſt pure, the moſt gentle, the moſt 
refined Ae of philoſophy, that the world, 
in modern times, has produced! Sage Fe- 
nelon, welcome I need not name myſelf 


to you. Our ſouls by . muſt know 
one another. 


FENELON. 

know you to be Plato, the moſt 40 00 
of all the diſciples of Socrates, and the phi- 
loſopher of all antiquity whom I moſt de- 
fired to reſemble. 

PLATO. 

Homer and Orpheus are impatient to ſee 
you in that region of theſe happy fields, 
which their ſhades inhabit. They both ac- 
knowledge you to be a great poet, though 
you have written no _— And they are 
now buſy in compeſing for you unfading 
wreaths of all the fineſt and ſweeteſt Elyſian 
flowers. But I will lead you from them to 
the ſacred grove of Philoſophy, on the 
higheſt hill of Elyſium, where the air is 
moſt pure and moſt ſerene. I will condu& 
you to the fountain of Wiſdom, in which 


you 
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you will ſee, as in your own writings, the 
fair image of Virtue perpetually reflected. 
It will raiſe in you more love than was felt 
by Narciſſus, when he contemplated the 
beauty of his own face in the unruffled 
ſpring. But you ſhall not pine, as he did, 
for a ſhadow. The goddeſs herſelf will af. 
fectionately meet your embraces, and mingle 
with your ſoul. _ | 
1 FENELON. | 

J find you retain the allegorical and po- 
etical ſtyle, of which you were ſo fond in 
many of your writings. Mine alſo ran 
ſomeimes into poetry; particularly in my 
Telemachus, which I meant to make a kind 
of epick compoſition. But I dare not rank 
myſelf among the great poets, nor pretend 
to any equality in oratory with you the 
moſt eloquent of philoſophers, on whoſe 
lips the Attick bees diſtilled all their honey, 

- PLATO 

The French language is not ſo harmonious 
as the Greek: yet you have given a ſweet - 
neſs to it, which equally charms the ear and 


heart. When one reads your compoſitions, 


one thinks that one hears Apollo's lyre, 
ſtrung by the hands of the Graces, and 
tuned by the Muſes. The idea of a perfect 


King, which you have exhibited in your Te- 


lemachus, far excels, in my own judgement, 
my 1maginary republick. Your Dialogues 


breathe the pure ſpirit of virtue, of unaffected 


good ſenſe, of juſt criticiſm, of fine taſte, 
7 They 


DIALOGUE II. 
They are in general as ſuperior to your coun- 
tryman Fontenelle's, as reaſon is to falſe 
wit, or truth to affectation. The greateſt 
fault of them, I think; is, that ſome are too 
ſhort. 

FE NE LON. 

It has been objected to them, and I am 
ſenſible of it myſelf, that moſt of them are 
too full of common · place morals, But I wrote 
them for the inſtruction of a young prince: 
and one cannot too forcibly imprint on the 
minds of thoſe who are born to empire the 
moſt. fimple truths: becauſe, as they grow 
up, the flattery of a court will try to diſguiſe 
and conceal from them thoſe truths, and to 
eradicate from their hearts the love of their 
duty, if it has not taken there a very deep 
root. 

PLAT O. 


It is indeed the peculiar misfortune of 


princes, that they are often inſtructed with 
great care in the refinements of policy; and 
not taught the firſt — ples of moral ob- 
ligulen, or taught ſo ſuperficially, that the 
virtuous man is ſoon loſt in the corrupt 
politician. - But the leſſons of virtue you 
gave your royal pupil are ſo graced by the 
charms of your eloquence, that the oldeft 
and wiſeſt men may attend to them with 
pleaſure. All. your writings are embelliſhed 
with a ſublime and agreeable imagination, 
which gives elegance to 3 and dig- 
FOR: II. 1 . | nity 
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nity to the moſt vulgar and obvious truths, 
I have heard, indeed, that your countrymen 


are leſs ſenſible of the beauty of your ge- 
nius and ſtyle than any of their neighbours. 


What has ſo much depraved their taſte ? 
FENELON. 

That which depraved the taſte of the 

Romans after the age of Auguſtus ; an im- 

moderate love of wit, of paradox, of refine- 

ment. The works of their writers, like the 


faces of their women, muſt be painted and 


adorned with artificial embelliſhments, to 
attract their regards. And thus the natural 


beauty of both is loſt. But it is no wonder 


if few of them eſteem my Telemachus ; as 
the maxims 'I have principally inculcated 


there are thought by many. inconſiſtent. with 


the 1 of their monarchy, and with 
the ſplendour of a refined and opulent nation. 


They ſeem generally to be falling into 
opinions, that the chief end of ſociety is to 
procure the pleaſures of luxury; that a nice 


and elegant taſte of voluptuous enjoyments 


is the perfection of merit; and that a king. 
who is gallant, magnificent, liberal, who 
builds a fine palace, who furniſhes it well 
with good ſtatues and pictures, who encou- 


rages the fine arts, and makes them ſubſer- 
vient to every modiſh vice, who has a reſtleſs 


ambition, a perfidious policy, aud a ſpirit of 


—y is better for them than a Numa, 
arcus Aurelius. Whereas to check the 


which 


DIALOGUE III. 
which enfeebles the ſpirit of anation; to eaſe 
the people, as much as is poſſible, of the 
burthen of taxes; to give them the bleſſings 
of peace and tranquillity, when they can be 
obtained without injury or diſhonour ; to 
make them frugal, and hardy, and maſculine 
in the temper of their bodies and minds, 
that they may be the fitter for war when- 
ever it does come upon them; but above all 
to watch diligently over their morals, aud 
diſcourage whatever may defile or corrupt 
them ; 1s the great buſineſs of government, 
and ought to be in all circumſtances the 
principal object of a wile legiſlature. Un- 
queſtionably that 5 the happieſt country which 


has moſt virtue in it: and to the eye of ſober 


reaſon the pooreſt Swiſs canton is a much 
nobler ſtate than the kingdom of France, if 


it has more liberty, better morals, a more 


ſettled tranquillity, more moderation in pros 
ſperity, and more firmneſs in danger; 
| PLATO. 
Your notions are juſt; and if your 3 
rejects them, ſhe will not long hold the ran 
df the firſt nation in Europe. Her declenſion 
is begun, her ruin approaches. For, omit- 
ting all other arguments, can a ſtate be well 
ſerved, when the raiſing of an opulent fortune 
in its ſervice, and making a ſplendid uſe of 
that fortune, is a diſtinction more envied 
than any which ariſes from integrity iu 
office, or publick ſpirit in government? can 
that ſpirit, which is the parent of national 
| ; OE So TY _S 
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greatneſs, continue vigourous and - diffuſive, 
where the deſire of wealth, for the ſake of a 


luxury which wealth A J can ſupport, and 
an ambition aſpiring, not to glory, but to 


profit, are the predominant paſſions? If it 


Exiſt in a king, or a miniſter of ſtate, how 


will either of them find, among people ſo 
diſpoſed, the neceffary inſtruments to execute 
his great deſigns; or rather, what obſtruction 
will he not find, from the continual oppo- 
ſition of private intereſt to publick ? But if, 


on the contrary, a court incline to tyranny, 


what a facility will be given by theſe diſpo- 
fitions to that evil purpoſe! how will men, 
with minds relaxed by the enervating eaſe 
and ſoftneſs of luxury, have vigour to oppoſe 


it! will not moſt of them lean to ſervitude, 


as their natural tate; as that in which the 
extravagant and inſatiable. cravings of their 


artificial wants may beſt be gratified, at the 


charge of a bountiful maiter, or by the ſpoils 
of an enſlaved and ruined people? When 
all ſenſe of publick virtue is thus deſtroyed, 


will not fraud, corruption, and avarice, or 
the oppoſite workings of court factions to 
bring 3 — on each other, ruin armies 
and fleets, without the help of an enemy, 
and give up the in 
to foreigners, after having betrayed its li- 


K of the nation 


berties to à king? All theſe miſchiefs you 
ſaw attendant on that luxury, which ſome 
modern philoſophers account (as I am in- 
* the 5 good to a ſtate! Time 


will 
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will ſhew, that their doctrines are pernicious 
to ſociety, pernicious to government ; and 
that yours, tempered and moderated ſo as to 


render them more practicable in the preſent. 


circumſtances of your country, are wife, ſa- 
lutary, and deſerving of the general thanks 
of mankind. But, leſt you ſhould think, 
from the praiſe I have given you, that flattery 
can find a place in Elyſium, allow me to la- 
ment, with the tender ſorrow of a friend, 
that a man fo, ſuperior «to. all other follies 
could give into the reverzes of a madam 
Guyon, a diſtracted enthuſiaſt. How ſtrange 
was it to ſee the too great lights of France, 
you and En Meaux, engaged in a 
controverſy, whether a madivoman were a he- 
retick or a ſaint ! 
FENELON. 
I confeſs my own weakneſs, and the ridi- 
culouſneſs of the diſpute, But did not your 
warm imagination carry you alſo into ſome 


reveries about divine love, in which you 


talked unintelligibly even to yourſelf? 
r 
I felt ſomething more than I was able to 
exprejs. 1 
ne 


I had my feelings too, as fine and as lively 
as yours. But we ſhould both have done 
better to have avoided thoſe ſubjects in which 
ſentiment took the place of reaſon. 
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DIALOGUE iv. 
Mr. ApD180 Dr. Sw 1 F Te 


ö DR. SWIFT. 
URELY, Addiſon, Fortune was exceed- 
LI ingly inclined to play the fool (a humour 
her ladyſhip, as well as moſt other ladies of 
very great quality, is frequently in) when ſhe 


made you a miniſter of flate, and me a divine! 
| : "ADDISON. 

I muſt confeſs, we were both of us out of 
our elements. But you don't mean to infi- 
nuate, that all would have been right, if our 
deſtinies had been reverſed? ? 

a "INIT T- - 

Ves, I do.—You would have made an ex- 
cellent biſhop; and I ſhould have governed 
Great Britain, as I did Ireland, with an ab- 
folute ſway, while I talked of nothing but 


liberty, property, and ſo forth. 


; ADDISON. | 

You governed the mob of Ireland; but I 
never underſtood that you governed the king- 
dom. A nation and a mob are very differeut 
FW 
WMD SWIFT. Ting 
Ay: ſo you fellbws that have no genius 


for politicks may ſuppoſe, But there are 


times when, by leaſapably guiting himſelf at 


at 


le man may get 
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at the head of the nation. Nay, there are 
times, when the nation itſelf 1s a mob, and 
ought to be treated as ſuch by a {ſkilful ob- 
ſerver. a 8 
1 ADDISON. 

don't deny the truth of your propoſition. 
But is there no danger, that, from the natural 
viciſſitudes of human affairs, the favourite of 
the mob ſhould be mobbed in his turn? 

SWIFT. 


Sometimes there may: but I riſqued it; and 


it anſwered my purpoſe. Aſk the lord lieu- 
tenants, who were forced to pay court to me 
inſtead of my courting them, whether they 
did not feel my ſuperiority. And if I could 
make myſelf ſo conſiderable, when I was only 
a dirty dean of St. Patrick's, without a ſeat 
in either houſe of parliament; what ſhould I 
have done, if fortune had placed me in Eng- 
land, unencumbered with a gown, and in a 
{ſituation that would have enabled me to make 
myſelf heard in the houſe of lords or of com- 
mons ? TO 
Wi  ADDISON. 

You. would undoubtedly have done very 
marvellous acts! Perhaps you might then 
have been as zealous a whig as my lord Whar- 
ton himſelf. Or, if the whigs had unhappily 
offended 2% flateſman, as they did the doctor, 
who knows whether you. might not have 
brought in the pretender? Pray let me aſk 
you one queſtion: between you and me. If 
your great talents had raiſed you to the office 
HR 14 | 
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cury, the God of wit, who fortunately hap- 
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of firſt miniſter under that prince, would you 
have tolerated the Proteſtant religion, or not 
$WIPT. 
Ha! Mr, Secretary ; are you witty upon 
me? do you think, becaute Sunderland took 
a fancy to make you a great man in the Kate, 
that he, or his maſter, could make you as 
great in wit, as nature made me! No, no; 
wit is like grace, it muſt be given from above. 
You can no more get that from the king, 
than my lords the bithops can the other. 
And, though I will own you had fore, yet 
believe me, my good friend, it was no match 
for mine. I think you have not vanity enough 
in your nature, to pretend to a competition 
in that point with me. 
ADDISON, 
1 haye been told by my friends that I was 
rather too modeſt. So I will not determine 
this diſpute for myſelf; but refer it to Mer, 


oe =, 


„ ot web; wie th wen Web + ty, prog pap bag bad bag 


=_ to be coming this way, with a ſoul he 
as brought to the ſhades, 

Hail, divine Hermes ! a queſtion of pre- 
cedence, in the claſs of wit and humour over 
which you prefide, haying ariſen between me 
and my country man Dr. Swift, we beg leave 

Mercury —Dr. Swift, I rejoice to fee you 
—How does my old lad! how does honeſt 
Lemuel Gulliver! have you been in Lilliput 
lately, or in the flying land, or with your 
good nurſe Glumdalclitch ? Pray when did 
you eat a cruſt with lord Petgr? is. Jack as 125 | 
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{11 as ever ? I hear that, fince you publiſhed 
the hiftory of his cafe, the poor fellow, by 
more gentle uſage, is almoſt got well. If he 
had but more food, he would be as much in 
his ſenſes as brother Martin himſelf, But Mar- 
tin, they tell me, has lately ſpawned a ſtrange 
brood of Methodiſts, Moravians, Hutchin- 
ſonians, who are madder than eyer Jack was 
in his worſt days. It is a great pity you ara 
not alive again, to make a new edition of 
your Tale of the Tub for the uſe of theſe 
fellows. Mr. Addiſon, I beg your pardon : 
1 ſhould have ſpoken to you ſooner ; but I 
was fo ſtruck with the ſight of my old friend 
the doctor, that I forgot for a time the re- 
ſpects due to you. | 


Addifon, I think our diſpute is decided, 
before the judge has heard the cauſe. 

| ADDISON. | 

] own it is, in your favour ; but 
Maxx cUuR Y- Don't be diſcouraged, friend 
Addiſon. Apollo perhaps would have given 
a different judgement. I am a wit, aud a 
rogue, and a foe to all dignity. Swift and I 


more than Jupiter, and I honour him more 
than Homer. But yet, I aſſure you, I have 
a great value for you, —Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Will Honeycomb, Will Wimble, the coun- 
try gentleman in the Freeholder, and twenty 
more charaQters, drawn with the fineſt ſtrokes 
of unaffected wit and humour in your _— 

1 4 rable 


naturally like one another. He worthips me 
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He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good 
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rable writings, have obtained for you a high 
place in the claſs of my authors, though not quite 
fo high a one as that of the dean of St. Patrick's, 
Perhaps you might have got before him, if 
the decency of your nature and the cautiout. | 
neſs of your judgement would have given you 
leave. But, allowing that, in the force and 
ſpirit of his wit he has really the advantage, 
how much does he yield to you in all the 
elegant graces; in the fine touches of deli- 
cate ſentiment; in developing the ſecret ſprings 
of the ſoul; in ſhewing the mildlights and 
ſhades of a character; in diſtinctly marking 
each line, and every ſoft gradation of tints, 
which would eſcape the common eye! Who 
ever painted like you the beautiful parts of 
human nature, and brought them out from 
under the ſhade even of the greateſt ſimplicity, 
or the moſt ridiculous weaknefles ; ſo that we 
are forced to admire, and feel that we wvene- 
rate, even while we are /aughing ! Swift was 
able to do nothing that approaches to this.— 


one, with a maſterly hand: but there was all 
his power; and, if I be to ſpeak as a god, 3? 
worthleſs power it is. Yours is divine. It 
tends to exalt human nature. | 

| 8 WIT. 

Pray, good Mercury, (if I may have liberty 
to. ſay a word for myſelt) do you think that 
my talent was not highly beneficial to corre# 
human nature? is whipping of no uſe, to 
mend naughty boys? Gat 

dg: Mxz- 
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Mrrcury.—Men are generally not ſo pa- 
tient of whipping as boys; and à rough ſa- 
tiriſ is ſeldom known to mend them. Satire, 
like antimony, if it be uſed as a medicine, 
muſt be rendered leſs corroſive. Yours is often 
rank poiſon. But I will allow that you have 
done ſome good in your way, though not half 
ſo much as Addiſon did in his. CLP 
| ADDISON,. 

Mercury, I am ſatisfied. It matters little 
what rank you aſſign me as a wit, if you give 
me the precedence as a friend and benefactor 
to mankind. 

MxRCUR Y! paſs ſentence on the ers, 
not the men. And my decree is this. When 
any hero is brought hither, who wants to be 
humbled, let the taſk of lowering his arro- 
gance be aſſigned to Swift. The ſame good 
office may be done to a philoſopher vain of 
his wiſdom and virtue, or to a bigot puffed 
up with ſpiritual pride. The doctor's diſcipline 
will ſoon convince the firſt, that, with all his 
boaſted morality, he is but a yahoo; and the 
latter, that to be holy, he muſt neceſſarily be 
humble. I would alſo have him apply his 
anticoſmetick waſh to the painted face of female 
vanity ; and his rod, which draws blood at 
every ſtroke, to the hard back of inſolent 
folly or petulant wit. But Addiſon ſhould 
be employed to comfort thoſe, whoſe delicate 
minds are dejected with too painful a ſenſe of 
ſome infirmities in their nature. To them 
he ſhould hold his fair and charitable mir- 
| | rour 
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rour : which would bring to their fight their 
hidden excellences, and put them in a tem- 
per fit for Elyſium.— Adieu: continue to 


eſteem and love each other as you did in the 


other world, though you were of oppoſite 
parties, and (what is ſtill more wonderful) 
rival wits. This alone is ſufficient o entitle 
you both to Eiptam. 
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Urrssks—Cikck. In Circe's Ifand*. 
CTRCE. og 

7 O'U will go then, Ulyſſes; but tell me 


Without reſerve—what carries you from 
me ? | 


ULYSSES. 

Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs of human 
nature. My heart will ſigh for my country. 
It is an attachment which all my admiration 
of you cannot entirely overcome. 

'CIRCE. 

This is not all. I perceive you are afraid 
to declare your whole mind. But what, Uly{- 
ſes, do you fear? my terrors are gone. Thee 
proudeſt goddeſs on earth, when ſhe has 
favoured a mortal as J have favoured you, 
has laid her divinity and power at his feet. 

| ULYSSES. | 

It may be ſo, while there ſtill remains in 
her heart the tenderneſs of love, or in her 
mind the fear of ſhame. But you, Circe, 
are above thoſe vulgar ſenfations. 


N. B. This cannot be properly called a Dialogue of the 
Dead. But we have obe of due le Land among Catnbray's Dia 
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CAR CK, 

J underſtand your caution ; it belongs to 
to your character: and. therefore, to remove 
all diffidence from you, I ſwear by Styx, I 
will do no manner of harm, either to you or 
your friends, for any thing which you fay, 
however offenſive it may be to my love or my 
pride; but will ſend you away from my 
iſland with all marks of my friendſhip. Tell 
me now truely, what pleaſures you hope to 
enjoy in the barren rock of Ithaca, which can 
compenſate for thoſe you leave in this paradiſe, 
exempt from all cares, and overflowing with 


all delights? | 
{ ULYSSES. 


The pleaſures of virtue; the ſupreme hap- 
pineſs of doing good. . Here I do nothing, 
My mind is in a pally : all its faculties are 
benumbed. I long to return into action, that 
I may worthily employ. thoſe talents, which 
I have cultivated from the earlieſt days of my 
youth. Toils and cares fright not me. They 
are the exerciſe of my ſoul; they keep it in 
health and in vigour. Give me again the fields 
of Troy, rather than theſe vacantgroves. There 
I could reap the bright harveſt of glory; here 
I am hid, like a coward, from the eyes of 
mankind, and begin to appear contemptible 
in my own, The image of my former ſelf 
haunts and ſeems to upbraid me, whereſoeyer 
J go. I meet it under the gloom of every 
ſhade: it even intrudes itſelf into your pre- 
ſence, and chides me from your arms. O got 
15415 eue, 
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deſs, unleſs you have power to oa that ſpirit, 
unleſs you can make me forget myſelf ; I cau- 
not be happy here, I ſhall every day be more 
wretched. 

« | CIRCE. 

May not a wiſe and good man, who has 
ſpent all his youth in active life and honour- 
able danger, when he begins to decline, be 
permitted to retire, and enjoy the reſt of his 
9 in quiet and pleaſure ? 

ULYSSES. | 

No retreat can be honourable to a wiſe and 
good man, but in company with the Mufes. 
Here I am deprived of that ſacred. ſociety. 
The Muſes will not inhabit the abodes of 
voluptuouſneſs and ſenfual pleaſure. How 
can I ſtudy, or think, while ſuch a number 
of beaſts (and the worſt beaſts; are men.turned 
into beaſts) are howling, or roaring, or grunt- 
ing, all about me? 
a a ARE. 

There may be ſomething in this: but this, 
I know, is not all. You ſuppreſs the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon that draws you to Ithaca. There is 
another image, beſides that of your former ſelf, 
which appears to you in this iſland; which 
follows you in your walks; which more 
particularly interpoſes itſelf between you and 
me, and chides you from my arms. It is 
Penelope, Ulyſſes; - I know it is.— Don't pre- 
tend to deny it. Vou ſigh for Penelope in 
* boſom itſelf, —And yet ſhe is not an im- 
2 5 mortal. 
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as at the time when 1 left her to go to Troy, 


tried fince that time! how meritorious is her 


_ "as the remembrance of me? 
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mortal. — She is not, as I am, endowed by 
mature with the gift of unfading youth. Se. 
veral years have paſt ſince hers has been faded. 

I might ſay without vanity, that in her beſt nn 
days ſhe was never ſo handſome as I. But 
what 1s ſhe now ? 

FIT 65 Df ULYSSES. 

You have told me yourſelf, in a former 
<onverſation, when I enquired of you about 

her, that ſhe is faithful to my bed, and a 
fond of me now, after twenty years abſence, 


I left her in the bloom of youth and beauty. 
How. much muſt her conſtancy have been 


fidelity ! Shall I reward her with falſehood? 
ſhall I forget my Penelope, who cannot for 
get me; who has no pleaſure ſo dear to her 


CIRCE. 
Her love is preſerved by the continual hope 

of your ſpeedy return. Take that hope from | 
her. Let your companions return; and let 
her know that you have fixed your abode 
with me, that you have fixed it for ever. 
Let her know that ſhe is free to diſpoſe 43 
me pleaſes of ther heart and her hand. Send 
iy picture to her; bid her compare it with 
her own face. —If all this does not cure her 
-of the remains of her paſſton, if you don't 
hear of her marrying Eurymachus in a twelve- 
month, I underſtand nothing of womankind. 
| ULYSSES 
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411 445 ULYSSES. = 

O cruel goddeſs! why will you force me 
to tell you truths I defire to conceal? If, by 
ſuch unmerited, ſuch barbarous uſage, I could 
loſe her heart, it would break mine. How 
ſhould I be able to endure the torment of 
thinking that I had wronged ſuch a wife? 
what could make me amends for her being 
no longer mine, for her being another's? 
Don't frown, Circe; I muſt own (ſince you 
will have me ſpeak) I muſt own you could 
not. With all your pride of immortal beau- 
ty, with all your magical charms to aſſiſt thoſe 
of nature, you are not ſo powerful a charmer 
as ſhe, You feel gefire, and you give it: but 


you have never felt love, nor can you inſpire 


it, How can I love one who would have de- 
graded me into a beaſt? Penelope raiſed me 
into a hero. Her love ennobled, invigorated, 
exalted my mind. She bad me go to the ſiege 
of Troy, though the parting with me was 
worſe than death to herſelf. She bad me ex- 
poſe myſelf there to all the perils of war 
among the foremoſt heroes of Greece, though 
her poor heart ſunk and trembled at every 
thought of thoſe perils, and would have given 
all its own blood to ſave a drop of mine. 
Then there was ſuch a conformity in all our 
inclinations! When Minerva was teachin 

me the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe delighted to 


be preſent ; ſhe heard, ſhe retained, ſhe gave 


them back to me, ſoftened and ſweetened with 


the peculiar graces of her own mind. When 
Vor. II. K we 
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we unbent our thoughts with the charms of 
poetry, when we read together the. poems 
of Orpheus, Muſæus, and Linus, with what 
taſte did ſhe diſcern every excellence in them! 
My feelings were dull, compared to hers. She 
es herſelf to be the Muſe who had in- 
ſpired thoſe verſes, and had tuned their lyres 
to infuſe into the hearts of mankind the love 
of wiſdom and virtue, and the fear of the 
gods. How beneficent was ſhe, how tender 
ro my people! what care did the take to 
inſtru them in all the finer arts; to re- 
lieve the neceſſities of the ſick and aged; 
to ſuperintend the education of children; to 
do my ſubjects every good office of kind in- 
terceſſion; to lay before me their wants, to 
mediate for thoſe who were objects of mercy, 
to ſue for thoſe who deſerved the favours of 
the crown !—And ſhall I baniſh myſelf for 
ever from ſuch a comfort? ſhall I give up 
her ſociety for the brutal joys of a ſenſual life, 
keeping indeed the form of a man, but having 
loſt the human foul, or at leaſt all its noble 
and godlike powers? Oh! Circe, it is impoſ- 
* I cannot bear the thought. 
C130. Ee 

Be gone don't imagine that I aſk. you te 
ſtay a moment longer. The daughter of the 
fun is not ſo meanſpirited, as to ſolicit a 
mortal to ſhare her happineſs with her. It 
is a happineſs which I find you cannot enjoy. 
I pity and deſpiſe you. All you have ſaid 


ſeems to me a jargon of ſentiments fitter for a 
filly 
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„ DIALOGUE V. 
filly woman than a great man. Go, read, and 
ſpin too, if you pleaſe, with your wife, I 
forbid you to remain another day in my 
iſland. You ſhall have a fair wind to carry 
you from it. After that, may every ſtorm, 
that Neptune can raiſe, purſue and overwhelm 
you !—Be gone, I ſay ; quit my fight, 
| ULYSSES. Pn ge. 
A goddeſs, I obey—but remember your 
oatn, 
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DIALOGUE VI. 

- Mexcuny—An Engliſh DuxLLIsT— 
A North-American Savacx. 


— THE DUELLIST. 

ERC UR V, Charon's boat is on the 
other ſide of the water. Allow me, 
before it returns, to have ſome converſation 
with the North- American Savage, whom you 
brought hither with me. I never before ſaw 
one of that ſpecies. He looks very grimly.— 
Pray, fir, what is your name? I underſtand 
you ſpeak Engliſh. 

SAVAGE. 

Yes, I learnt it in my childhood, having 

been bred for ſome years among the Englith 


of New York. But, before I was a man, I 


returned to my valiant countrymen, the Mo- 
hawks; and having been villainouſly cheated 
by one of yours in the ſale of ſome rum, I 
never cared to have any thing to'do with them 
afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet for them 
with the reſt of my tribe in the late war againſt 
France, and was killed while I was out upon a 
ſcalping party. But I died very well ſatisfied: 
for my brethren were victorious ; and, before 
I was ſhot, I had gloriouſly ſcalped ſeven 
men, and five women and children. Ina 
former war I had performed ſtill greater ex- 
ploits, My name is he Bloody Bear: it was 
given me to expreſs my fierceneſs and valour. 
2 DUE Le 
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| DUELLIST, 

Bloody Bear, I reſpect you, and am much 
your humble ſervant. My name is Tom 
Puſhwell, very well known at Arthur's. I 
am a gentleman by my birth, and by profeſ- 
ſion a gameſter and man of honour. I have 
killed men in fair fighting, in honourable 


ſingle combat; but don't underſtand cuttin 
the throats of women and children. <3 


„ 040. 
Sir, that is our way of making war. Every 


nation has its cuſtoms. But, by the grimneſs 


of your countenance, and that hole in your 
breaft, I preſume you were killed, as I was, 
in ſome ſcalping party. How happened it 
that your enemy did not take off your ſcalp ? 

| DUELLIST. | 


Sir, I was killed in a duel. A friend of 


mine had lent me a ſum of money. After 


two or three years, being in great want him- 
ſelf, he aſked me to pay him. 


I thought his 
demand, which was ſomewhat peremptory, 


an affront to my honour ; and ſent him a 
challenge. We met in Hyde Park. The 


fellow could not fence : I was abſolutely the 


adroiteſt ſwordſman in England. So I gave 


him three or four wounds; but at laſt heran 
upon me with ſuch impetuoſity, that he put 


me out of my play, and I could not prevent 
him from whipping me through the lungs. I 
died the next day, as a man of honour ſhould, 
without any ſniveling ſigns of contrition or 
he will follow me ſoon; 
K 3 for 
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for his ſurgeon has declared his wounds to be 
mortal. It is ſaid that his wife is dead of 
grief, and that his family of ſeven children 
will be undone by his death. So I am well 
revenged ; and that is a comfort. For my 
part, I had no wife—l always hated mar- 
riage: my whore will take good care of her- 
ſelf, and my children are provided for at the 
Foundling-hoſpital. 
SAVAGE. 
Mercury, I won't go in a boat with that 
fellow. He has murdered his countryman; 
he has murdered his friend: I fay poſitively, 
I won't go in a boat with that fellow. I will 
ſwim. over the river: I can ſwim like a duck, 
| MERCURY. 
Swim over the Styx! it muſt not be done; 
it 15 againſt the laws of Pluto's empire, You 
mult go in the boat, and be quiet. 
= FMS SAVAGE. 
Don't tell me of laws. I am a Savage: I 


man : there are laws in his country, and yet 
you ſee he did not regard them; for they 
could never allow himto kill his fellow-ſubjedt, 
in time of peace, becauſe he aſked him to 
pay a debt. I know indeed that the Engliſh 
are a barbarous nalion; but they cannot poſ- 
fibly be ſo brutal as to make ſuch things 
lawful. 

MERCURY. 

You reaſon well againſt him. But how 
comes it that you are ſo offended with mur- 
der; 
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der; you, who have frequently maſſacred wo- 


men in their ſleep, and children in the 


cradle ? 
SAVAGE, 


I killed none but my enemies: I never killed 


my own countrymen; I never killed my 


friend. —Here, take my blanket, and let it 
come over in the boat ; but ſee that the mur- 
derer does not fit upon it, or touch it. If he 
does, I will burn it inſtantly in the fire I ſee 


yonder. Farewell. I am determined to Wim 


over the water. 
MERCURY. 


By this touch of my wand, I deprive thee 
of all 


thy ſtrength.—Swim now if thou canſt. 
SAVAGE, 
This is a potent enchanter.—Reſtore me 
my ſtrength, and I promiſe to obey thee. 
MERCURY, 
I reſtore it; but be orderly, and do as I bid 
you: otherwiſe worſe will befall you. 
DUELLIST. 
Mercury, leave him to me. I'll tutor him 


for you. Sirrah Savage, doſt thou pretend 


to. be aſhamed of my company? doſt thou 
know that I have kept the beſt company in 
England ? 

SAVAGE, 

I know thou art a ſcoundrel. Not pay thy 
debts! kill thy friend who lent thee money 
for aſking thee for it! Get out of my ſight. 
J will drive thee into Styx. 
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" uy MERCURY. 
Stop I command thee, No violence. — 
Talk to him calmly. 

| | SAVAGE. | 

I muſt obey thee. —Well, fir, let me know 
what merit you had, to introduce you into 
good company? what could you do? 

DUELLIST., | 

Sir, I gamed, as I told you. — Beſides, 1 
kep t a good table. I eat as well as any man 
* in England or France. 

SAVAGE. 

Eat! did you ever eat the liver of a French- 

man, or his leg, or his ſhoulder! There is 


fine eating! I have eat twenty. My table was 


always well ſerved. My wife was eſtcemed 
the beſt cook for the dreſſing of man's fleſh 
in all North-America. You will not pretend 
to compare your eating with mine? 
| NUBs. 
I danced very finely. 
e #® Ef PN AM 

I'll dance with thee for thy ears.—I can 
dance all day long. I can dance the war- 
dance with more ſpirit than any man of my 
nation, Let us fee thee begin it. How thou 
ſtandeſt like a poſt! Has Mercury ſtruck thee 


with his enfeebling rod? or art thou aſhamed 


to let us ſee how aukward thou art? If he 
would permit me, I would teach [thee to 
dance in a way that thou haſt never yet learnt. 


But what elſe canſt n do, thou bragging 


raſcal? 
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DIALOGUE Vl. 
|  ,DUELLIST. 
O heavens! muſt I bear this! What can 1 
do with this fellow? I have neither ſword 
vor piſtol. And his ſhade ſeems to be twice 
as ſtrong as mine. 
I tad MERCURY. 

You muſt anſwer his queſtions. It was 
your, own defire to have a converſation with 
him. . He is not well bred; but he will tell 
you ſome truths, which you muſt neceſſarily 
hear when you come before Rhadamanthus. 
He aſked you what you could do beſides eating 
and dancing. 

DUELLIST. 

I ſang very agreeably. 

SAVAGE. 

Let me hear you ſing your death ſong, or 
the war whoop. I challenge you to ſing. — 
Come, begin.—The fellow is mute.—Mer- 
cury, this is a liar— He has told us nothing 
but ies. Let me pull out his tongue. 

DUuEL LIS r. 

The lie given me /—and alas! I dare not 
reſent it. What an indelible diſgrace to the 
family of the Puſhwells! This indeed is 
damnation, 

| MERCURY, 

Here, Charon, take theſe two Savages to 
your care, How far the barbariſm of the 
Mohawk will excuſe his horrid acts, I leave 
Minos to judge. But what can be faid for the 
other, for the Englithman ?—The cuſtom of 
duelling? A bad excuſe at the beſt ! but here 

. ie 
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it cannot avail. The ſpirit that urged him 
to draw his ſword againſt his friend is not 
that of Honour; it is the ſpirit of the Furies, 
and to them he muſt go. 

SAVAGE. 

If he is to be puniſhed for his wickedneſs, 
turn him over to me. I perfectly underſtand 
the art of tormenting. Sirrah, I begin my 
work with this kick on your breech. 

DUELLIST. 

O my honour, my honour, to what infamy 

art thou fallen ! 
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Priny THE ELDER—PLINY THE 
YoUNGER. 


| 
PLINY THE ELDER, 


HE account that you give me, nephew, E -Y 
of your behaviour, amid the terrors and ep. 2 | 
perils that accompanied the firſt eruption of ö 
Veſuvius, does not pleaſe me much. There 
was more of vanity in it than of true mag- 
nanimity. Nothing is great that is unnatural 
and affected. When the earth was ſhaking 
beneath you; when the whole heaven was 
darkened with ſulphureous clouds; when all 
nature ſeemed falling. into its final deſtruction; 
to be reading Livy, and making extradss, was 
an abſurd * To meet danger with 
courage, is manly ; but to be inſenſible of it, | 
is brutal ſtupidity ; and to pretend inſenſibility | 
where it cannot be ſuppoſed, 1s ridiculous | 
falſeneſls, When you afterwards refuſed to 

leave your aged mother, and fave yourſelf 
without her, you indeed acted nobly. It was 
alſo becoming a Roman, to keep up her 
ſpirits, amidſt all the horrors of that tre- 
mendous ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf undiſ- 
mayed. But the real merit and glory of this 
part of your behaviour is ſunk by the other, 
which gives an air of oftentation and vanity 
tg the whole, 


PLINY 


— 
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PLINY THE YOUNGER, 

That vulgar minds ſhould conſider my at- 
tention to my ſtudies in ſuch a conjunQure 
as unnatural and affected, I ſhould not much 
wonder. But that you would blame it x; 
ſuch, I did not apprehend; you, whom no 
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buſineſs could ſeparate from the Muſes ; you, 
who approached nearer to the fiery ſtorm, 
and died by the ſuffocating heat of the 
vapour. | 
PLINY THE ELDER. . 
4 Epi. I died in doing my duty. Let me recall 


to your remembrance all the particulars ; and 
then you ſhall Judge yourſelf on the difference 
of your behaviour and mine. I was the 
— of the Roman fleet which then lay at 
iſenum. On the firſt account I received of 
the very unuſual cloud that appeared in the 
air, I ordered a veſſel to carry me out to ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore, that I might the 
better obſerve the phænomenon, and endea- i 
vour to diſcover its nature and cauſe, This 
I] did as a philoſopher; and it was a curioſity 
proper and natural to an inquiſitive mind. | 
offered to take you with me, and ſu rely you 
ſhould have gone; for Livy might have been 
read at any other time, and ſuch ſpectacles 
are not frequent. When I came out from 
my houſe, I found all the. inhabitants of 
Miſenum Aying to the ſea. That I might 
aſſiſt them, and all others who dwelt on the 
coaſt, I immediately commanded the whole 


flect to Mo” out, and ſailed with it all _—_ 
the 
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the bay of Naples, fteering particularly to 
thoſe parts of the ſhore where the danger 
W was greateſt, and whence the affrighted 
people were endeavouring to eſcape with the 
W moſt trepidation. Thus I happily preſerved 
W {ome thouſands of lives; noting at the ſame 
time, with an unſhaken compoſure and free- 
dom of mind, the ſeveral phænomena of the 
erupution. Toward night, as we approached 
to the foot of Mount Veſuvius, our gallies ; 
were covered with aſhes, the ſhowers of | ; 
which grew continually hotter and hotter ; | 
then pumice ſtones, and burnt. and broken 4 
pyrites, began to fall on our heads; and we; | 
were ſtopt by the obſtacles which the ruins | 
of the vulcano had ſuddenly formed, by fall- 
ing into the ſea, and almoſt filling it up, on 
that part of the coaſt. I then commanded. 
my pilot to ſteer to the villa of my friend 
Pomponianus, which, you know, was ſituated 
in the inmoſt receſs of the bay. The wind | 
was very favourable to carry me thither, but = 
would not allow him to put off from the 
ſhore, as he was deſirous to do. We were 
therefore conſtrained to paſs the night in his 
- houſe, The family watched, and I ſlept; 
till the heaps of pumice ſtones, which in- 
ceflantly fell from the clouds that had by this. N 
time been impelled to that ſide of the bay, 
roſe ſo high in the area of the apartment I 
lay in, that, if I had ſtaid any longer, 1 
could not have got out; and the earthquakes 
were ſo violent, as to threaten every moment 

. | the. 
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the fall of the houſe. We therefore thought 
it more ſafe to go into the open air, guard. 
ing our heads, as well as we were able, with 
pillows tied upon them. The wind continu- 
ing contrary, and the ſea very rough, we all 
remained on the ſhore, till the deſcent of a 
ſulphureous and fiery vapour ſuddenly op- 
preſſed my weak lungs, and put an end to 
my life. In all this, I hope that I aQd 
as the duty of my ſtation required, and with 
true magnanimity. But on this occaſion, and 
in many other parts of your conduct, I muſt 
ſay, my dear nephew, there was a mixture 
of vanity blended with your virtue, which 
impaired and diſgraced it. Without that, you 
would have been one of the worthieſt men 
whom Rome has ever produced : for none 
excelled you in ſincere integrity of heart and 
greatneſs of ſentiments Why would you 
lofe the ſubſtance of glory, by ſeeking the 
ſhadow? — Your eloquence had, I think, the 
ſame fault as your manners; it was generally 
too affetied. You profeſſed to make Cicero 
your guide and pattern. But when one reads 
his panegyrick upon Julius Cæſar, in his 
oration for Marcellus, and yours upon Trajan; 
the firſt ſeems the genuine language of truth 
. and nature, raiſed and dignified with all the 
majeſty of the moſt ſublime oratory : the 
latter appears the harangue of a florid+rbetor!- 
cian, more deſirous to bine, and to ſet oft 
his own wit, than to extol the great man 


. whoſe virtues he was praiſing. 
PLINY 
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PLINY THE YOUNGER. 

I will not queſtion your judgement either 
of my life or my writings. They might 
both have been better, if I had not been roo 
ſolicitous to render them perfect. It is per- 
haps ſome excuſe for the affectation of my 
ſtyle, that it was the faſhion of the age in 
which I wrote. Even the eloquence of Ta- 
citus, however nervous and ſublime, was not 
unaffected. Mine indeed was more diffuſe, 
and the ornaments of it were more tawdry ; 
but his laboured conciſeneſs, the conſtant 

low of his diftion, and pointed brilliancy of 
bis ſentences, were no leſs unnatural. One 
principal cauſe of this I ſuppoſe to have been, 
that, as we deſpaired of excelling the two 
great maſters of oratory, Cicero and Livy, 
in their own manner, we took up another ; 
which to many appeared more ſhining, and 
gave our compoſitions a more original air. But 


it is mortifying to me to ſay much on this 


ſubject. Permit me therefore to reſume the 
contemplation of that on which our conver- 
ſation turned before, W hat a direful calamity 
was the eruption of Veſuvius, which you have 
been deſcribing! Don't you remember the 
beauty of that fine coaſt, and of the moun- 
tain itſelf, before it was torn with the violence 
of thoſe internal fires, that forced their way 
through its ſurface? The foot of it was covered 
with corn fields and rich meadows, inter- 
ſperſed with ſplendid villas and magnificent 
towns: the tides of it were cloathed with the 
beſt 
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| beſt vines in Italy. How quick, how unex. 
peed, how terrible, was the change! All 
was at once overwhelmed with aſhes, cinders, 
broken rocks, and fiery torrents, preſenting 
to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene of horror 
and defolation ! 
yt PLINY THE ELDER. 
- You paint it very truly, —But has it never 
occurred to your philoſophical mind, that thi 
change is a ſtriking emblem of that which 
muſt happen, by the natural courſe of things, 
to every rich, luxurious ſtate ! While the in. 
habitants of it are ſunk in voluptuoulſneſs, 
while all is ſmiling around them, and they 
imagine that no evil, no danger, is nigh ; the 
latent feeds of deſtruction are fermenting 
within ; till, breaking out on a ſudden, they 
hay waſte all their opulence, all their boaſted 
delights; and leave them a fad monument of 
the fatal effects of internal tempeſts and con- 
vulſions. | 
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| W 5 CORTEZ, _ | 
TS it poſſible, William Peiin, that you 
I ſhould ſeriouſly compare, your glory. with 
mine! the planter of a ſmall colony in North- 
America preſume to vie with the conqueror 
of the great Mexican empire! 
Ain MN. | 
Friend, F pretend to no glory the Lozb. 
preſerve me, from it — All glory is his; but 
this I ſay, that I was his inſtrument in a more 
glorious work than that performed by thee : 
incomparably more glorious. 
Fair | : 
Doſt thou not know, William Dans that; ; 
with leſs than, ſix hundred Spaniſh foot, 
eighteen horſe, and a few ſmall pieces of 
cannon, I fought and defeated. innumerable I 
armies of very brave men; dethroned an em- 
peror, who had been raiſed to the throne by 
his valour, and excelled all his countrymen 
in the ſcience of war, as. much as they ex- 
celled all the reſt of the Weſt India nations? 
that J made him my priſoner, in his own 
capital; and, after he had been depoſed and 
Dain by bis ſubje&ts, vanquiſhed and took _ 
Guatimozin, his ſucceſſor, and accompliſhed 
my conqueſt of the whole empire of Mexico, 
Vor. II. L which 
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which I loyally annexed to the Spaniſh crown? 
Doſt thou not know, that, in doing theſe 


wonderful acts, I ſhewed as much courage as 


Alexander the Great, as much prudence as 
Czfar ? that, by my policy, I ranged under 


my banners the powerful commonwealth of 


Tlaſcala, and brought them to aſſiſt me in 
ſubduing the e with the loſs 
of their own beloved independence? and that, 
to conſummate my glory,. when the governor 
of Cuba, Velaſquez, would have taken my 
command from me, and ſacrificed me to his 
envy and jealouſy, I drew from him all his 
forces, and joined them to my own, ſhewing 
myſelf as faperior to all other Spaniards as I 
was to the Indians? 
! N PENN. 2 

I know very well that thou waſt as fierce 
as a lion, and as ſubtle as a ſerpent. The devil, 
perhaps, may place thee as high in Bis black 
lift of heroes as Alexander or Cæſar. It is 
not my buſineſs to interfere with him in ſet- 
tling thy rank. But hark thee, friend Cor- 
tez What right hadſt thou, or had the king 
of Spain himfelf, to the Mexican empire? 
Anſwer me that, if thou canſt. 

CORTEZ, | 
The pope gave it to my maſter. 
PENN, | ü 

The devil offered to give our Lord all the 
kingdoms of the earth; and I fuppoſe the 
pope, as his vicar, gave thy maſter this : in 


return for which, he fell down and wore 4 
| * im, 
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DIALOGUE vil. 
him, like an idolater as he was. But ſuppoſe 
the high prieſt of Mexico had taken it into 
his head to give Spain to Motezuma, would 
his grant have been good? [555 
„ 

Theſe are queſtions of caſuiſtry, which it 
is not the buſineſs of a. ſoldier to decide. We 
leave that to gownffnen., But pray, Mr. 
Penn, what right had you to the province you 


| ſettled ? , 
3 PENN. 


An honeſt right of fair purchaſe. We gave 
the native ſavages ſome things they wanted, 
and they in return gave us lands they did not 
want. All was amicably agreed on, not a 
drop of blood ſhed to ſtain our acquiſition. 
1 „ enn 
I am afraid there was a little Fraud in the 
purchaſe. Thy followers, William Penn, 
are ſaid to think cheating in a quiet and ſober 
way no mortal ſin. 

. PENN. b 
2 The ſaints are always calumniated by the 
=_ ungodly. But it was a ſight which an angel 
might contemplate with delight, to behold 
the colony I ſettle1! to ſee us living with the 
Indians like innocent lambs, and taming the 
ferocity of their barbarous manners by the 
gentleneſs of ours! to ſee the whole country, 
which before was an uncultivated wilderneſs, 
rendered as fertile and fair as the garden of 
op! O Fernando Cortez, Fernando Cortez! - 
didſt thou leave 1 great empire of Mexico 
- 1 
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itt that ſtate? No, thou hadſt turned thoſe 


delightful and populous regions into a deſert, 
a deſert flooded with blood. Doſt thou not 
remember that moſt infernal ſcene, when the 
noble emperor Guatimozin was ftretched out 
by thy ſoldiers upon hot burning coals, to 

make bim diſcover into what part of the lake 
of Mexico he had thrown the royal treaſures? 
are not his groans ever ſounding in the ears 
of thy conſcience? do not they rend thy hard 
heart, and ſtrike thee with more horror than 
the yells of the Furies? 

a nr. 

Alas! I was not preſent when that dire ac 
War done. Had I been there, I would have 
forbidden it. My nature was mild. 

PENN. 

Thou waſt the captain of that band of rob- 
bers who did this horrid deed. The advan- 
tage they had drawn from thy counſels and 
conduct enabled them to commit it: and thy 
{kill ſaved them afterward from the vengeance 


nt was due to enormous a crime. The en- 


ed Mexicans would have propetly puniſhed 
— for it, if they had not had thee for their 
n thou lieutenant of Satan ! 
"CORTE Z; 


The farts I find can rail, William Penn, 
But how da you hope to preſerve this admir- 


able colony Which you have ſettled? Your 


people, you tell me, live /ihe innocent lambs. 

Are there no wolves in North America, to 

devour yup lambs ? But, if the gre 
 ſhou 
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ſhould. continue in - perpetual peace with all 
your ſucceſſors there, the French will not. 
Are the inhabitants of Pennſylvania to make 
war againſt them with prayers and preaching? 
If ſo, that garden of Gor, which you ſay 
you have planted, will undoubtedly be their 
prey; and they will take from you your pro- 
perty, your laws, and your religion. 
PENN. 77 5 
The Lorp's will be done! The LORD will 
defend us againſt the rage of our enemies, if 
it be his good pleaſure, | 
T_T CORTEZ. 
ls this the wiſdom of a great legiſlator? I 
have heard ſome of your countrymen com- 
pare you to Solon! Did Solon, think you, 
give laws to a people, and leave thoſe laws 
and that people at the mercy of every invader? 
The firſt buſineſs of legiſlature is, to provide 
a military ſtrength that may defend the whole 
ſyſtem. If a houſe be built in a land of rob- 
bers, without a gate to ſhut, or a bolt or bar 
to ſecure it, what avails it how well- propor- 
tioned, or how commodious, the architecture 
of it may be? Is it richly furniſhed within ? 
che more it will tempt the hands of violence 
and of rapine to ſeize its wealth. The world, 
William Penn, is all a land of robbers. Any 
ſtate or commonwealth erected therein muſt 
be well fenced and ſecured by good military 
= 2oftitutions; or, the happier it is in all other: 
teſpects, the greater will be its danger, the 
1 L 3 more 
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more ſpeedy its deſtruction. Perhaps the 
neighbouring Engliſh colonies may for a while 
protect yours: but that precarious ſecurity 
cannot aiways preſerve you. Your plan of 

vernment muſt be changed, or your colony 
will be loſt, What I have ſaid is alſo appli. 
cable to Great Britain itſelf, If an encreaſe 
of its wealth be not accompanied with an 
encreaſe of its force, that wealth will become 
the prey of ſome of the neighbouring nations, 
in which the martial ſpirit is more prevalent 
than the commercial. And whatever praiſe 
may be due to its civil inſtitutions, if they 
are not guarded by a wiſe ſyſtem of military 
_—_— they will be found of no value, being 
unable to prevent their own diſſolution. 

PENN. 

Theſe are ſuggeſtions of human wiſdom, 

The doctrines I held were inſpired; they came 


rom above. 
CORTE Z. 
It is blaſphemy to ſay, that any {op could 
come from the Fountain of Wiſdom, Whatever 


and with the neceflary ſtate of human ſociety, 
cannot poſſibly have been inſpired by Gop, 
Self-defence is as neceſſary to nations as to 
men. And ſhall particulars have a right 
which nations have not? True religion, Wil- 
liam Penn, is the perfection of reaſon. Fana- 
ticiſm is the diſgrace, the deſtruction, of 
r-aſon, | 

| PENN, 


is inconſiſtent with the great laws of nature, 
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Though what thou ſayeſt ſhould be true, 


it does not come well from thy mouth. A 
Papiſi talk of reaſon! Go to the Inquiſition, 
ks 5 tell them of reaſon, and the great laws of 
nature. They will broil thee, as thy ſoldiers 
broiled the unhappy Guatimozin. Why doſt 
thou turn pale? Is it the name of the Inqui- 
ſition, or the name of Guatimozin, that 
troubles - and affrights thee? O wretched 
man! who madeſt thyſelf a voluntary inftru- 
ment to carry into a new-difcovered world 
that helliſh tribunal! Tremble and ſhake, 
when thou thinkeſt, that every murder the 


- inquiſitors have committed, every torture they 


have inflicted, on the innocent Indians, is ori- 
ginally owing to thee. Thou muſt anſwer 
to Gop for all their inhumanity, for all their 
injuſtice. What wouldſt thou give, to part 
with the renown of thy conqueſts, and to 
have a conſcience as pure and undiſturbed as 
mine ? 
| CORTEZ, 

I feel the force of thy words. They pierce 
me like daggers. I can never, never be 
happy, while I retain any memory of the 
ills 1 have cauſed. — Yet I thought I did 
right. I thought I laboured to advance 
the glory of Gop, and propagate in the re- 
moteſt parts of the earth his holy Religion. 
He will be merciful to well-deſigning and 
pious error, Thou alſo wilt have need of 
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that gracious indulgence ; though not, I own, 
ſo much as J. | 
PENN. 
Ak oh heart, whether ambition were not 
thy real motiye, and zeal the pretence ? 
> "$EXTEZ. 
 Aſkthine, whether thy zeal had no worldly 
views, and whether thou didſt believe all 
the nonſenſe of the ſect, at the head of 
which thou waſt pleaſed to become a legiſ- 
lator. Adieu !—Selt-cxamination ures ro 
| tirement. ods 
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Marcus Poxrius CaTo ——MEsSALL a 


CoRvINus. 


SAT O. 1 
, Meffalla!—1s it then poſſible that 
WF what ſome of our countrymen tell me 
ſhould be true ? Is it poſſible that yoy could 
live the courtier of Octavius, that you could 
accept of employments and honours from 
him, from the tyrant of your country; you, 
the brave, the noble-minded, the virtuous 


Meſſalla; you, whom, I remember, my ſon- 


in-law Brutus has frequently extolled, as the 
moſt promiſing youth in Rome, tutored by 
philoſophy, trained up in arms, ſcorning all 
thoſe ſoft, effeminate pleaſures, that reconcile 
men to an eaſy and indolent ſervitude, fit for 
all the rougheſt taſks of honour and virtue, 
jit to live or to die a freeman? 
PTT 

Marcus Cato, I revere both your life and 
your death ; but the laſt, permit me to tell 
hos did no good to your country; and the 
ormer would have done more, if you could 
have mitigated à little the ſternneſs of your 
yirtue, I will not ſay of your pride. For my 
own part, I adhered with conſtant integrity 
and unwearied zeal to the republick, while 
the republick exiſted, I fought for her at 
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Philippi, under the only commander, who, 

if he had conquered, would have conquered 

for her, not for himſelf, When he was dead, 

I faw that nothing remained to my country 

but the choice of a maſter. I chole the beſt, 
CATO. 

The beſt What! a man who had broken 
all laws, who had violated all truſts, who 
had led the armies of the commonwealth 
againſt Antony, and then joined with him 1 
and that ſottiſh traitor Lepidus, to ſet up a ll 
Triumvirate more execrable by far than either 
of the former; who ſhed the beſt blood in 
Rome by an inhuman proſcription z murdered 
even his own guardian ; murdered Cicero, to 
whoſe confidence, too improvidently given, 

he owed all his power! Was this the maſter 
you choſe? could you bring your tongue to 
give him the name of bem. 1 could you 

oop to beg confulſhips and triumphs from 
him? O ſhame to virtue! O degeneracy of 
Rome! To what infamy are her ſons, her 
nobleſt fons, fallen! The thought of it pains 
me more than the wound that I died of: it 

tabs my ſoul. | 

Mess Arr. 
Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of your 
indignatien. There has always been too 
much paſſion mixed with your virtue. The 
enthuſiaſm you are poffeſſed with is a noble 
one; but it diſturbs your judgement. Hear 
me with patience, and with the tranquillity 
that becomes a philoſopher. It is true, that 
| Octavius 


DIALOGUE [IX 


Octavius had done all you have ſaid : but it 
is no leſs true, that in our circumſtances he 
was the beſt maſter Rome could chuſe. His 
mind was fitted by nature for empire. His 
underſtanding was clear and ſtrong. His 
paſſions were cool, and under the abſolute 
command of his reaſon. His name gave him 
an authority over the troops and the people, 
which no other Roman could poſſeſs in an 
equal degree. He uſed that authority to re- 
ſtrain the exceſſes of both, which it was no 
longer in the power of the ſenate to repreſs, 
nor.of any other general or magiſtrate in the 
ſtate. He reſtored diſcipline in our armies, 
the firſt means of ſalvation, without which 
no legal government could have been formed 
or ſupported. He avoided all odious and in- 
vidious names. He maintained and reſpected 
thoſe which time and long habits had en- 
deared to the Roman people. He permitted 
a generous liberty of ſpeech. He treated the 
nobles of Pompey's party as well as thoſe of 
his father's ; if they did not themſelves, for 
factious purpoſes, keep up the diſtinction. 
He formed a plan of government, moderate, 
decent, reſpectable, which left the ſenate its 
majeſty, and ſome of its power. He reſtored 
vigour and ſpirit to the laws; he made new 
and good ones for the reformation of man- 
ners; he enforced their execution ; he governed 
the empire with lenity, juſtice, and glory: 
he humbled the pride of the Parthians 1 


broke the fiercenels of the barbarous nations: 


he 
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he gave to his country, exhauſted and lan- 
guiſhing with the great loſs of blood which 
ſhe had ſuſtained in the courſe of ſo many 
civil wars,. the bleſſing of peace; a bleſſing 
which was become ſo neceſſary for her, that 

ithout it ſhe could enjoy no other. In doing 
theſe things, 1 acknowledge, he had my al- 
filtance. | am prouder ot it, and I think J 
can juſtify myſelf more effectually to my 
country, than if I had died by my own hand 
at Philippi. Believe me, Cato, it is/better to 
do fome good, than to project a great deal. A 

little practical virtue is of more ule to ſociety 
than the moſt ſublime theory, or the beſt prin- 
kes of government ill applied. | 

| AT. 


"of Vet 1 muſt think it was beneath the cha · 
racer of Metialla to join in ſupporting a go⸗- 


vernment, which, though coloured and miti- 
gated, was ſtill a tyranny. Had you not 
better have gone into a voluntary exile, where 
you would not have ſeen the face of the tyrant, 
and where you might have quietly practiſed | 


thoſe Private yirtues,which are all thatthe gods 


equi ire from good men in certain ſituations 
MESSALLA,/ 

No e did much more good by continuing 
at Rome. Had Auguſtus required of me any 
thing baſe, any thing ſervile, I would have 

one into exile, I would have died, rather 
than do it.—But he reſpected my virtue, he 
reſpected my dignity : he treated me as well 


as Agrippa or as Mæcenas; with this diftinc- 
tion 


DIALOGUE K. 
tion alone, that he never employed my ſword 
but againſt foreign nations, or the old enemies 
of the republick. 

It muſt, I own, have been a pleaſure to be 
employed againſt Antony, that monſter of 
vice, who plotted the ruin of liberty, and 
the raiſing of himſelf to ſovereign power, 
amid the riot of Bacchanals, and in the em- 
braces of harlots: who, when he had attained 
to that power, delivered it up to a laſcivious 
queen, and would have made an Egyptian 
{trumpet the miſtreſs of Rome, if the battle 
of Actium had not ſaved us from hat laft of 
misfortunes. = * 

3 MESS AL LA. 

In that battle I had a conſiderable ſhare. 
So I had in encouraging the liberal arts and 
ſciences, which Auguſtus protected. Under 
his judicious patronage, the Muſes made Rome 
their capital ſeat. It would have pleaſed you 
to have known Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Ovid, Livy, and many more, whoſe names 
will be illuſtrious to all generations. 

| CATO. 

I underſtand you, Meſſalla. Your Auguſ- 
tus and you, after the ruin of our liberty, 
made Rome a Greek city, an academy of fine 
wits, another Athens under the goverment of 
Demetrius Phalareus. I would much rather 
have ſeen her under Fabricius and Curius, 
and her other honeſt old conſuls, who could 


not fead. 


MES. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD, 
MESSAL LA. 

Yet to theſe writers ſhe will owe as much 
of her glory as the did to thoſe heroes. I 
could ſay more, a great deal more, on the 
happineſs of the mild dominion of Auguſtus, 
I might even add, that the vaſt extent of the 
empire, the factions of the nobility, and the 


corruption of the people, which no laws under 


the ordinary magiſtrates of the ſtate were able 
to reſtrain, ſeemed neceſſary to require ſome 
change in the government: that Cato him- 
ſelf, had he remained upon earth, could have 
done us no good, unleſs he would have yielded 
to become our prince. But I ſee you con- 
ſider me as a deſerter from the republick, and 
an apologiſt for a tyrant. I therefore leave 


you to the company of thoſe ancient Romans, 
for whoſe ſociety you were always much fitter 


than for that of your contemporaries. Cato 
ſhould have lived with Fabricius and Vain, 
not with Pompey and Cæſar. 


DIA- 


aw]. 
DIALOGUE X. 


CuxisrIxA, Queen of Sweden— 
Chancellor OxkNSTIERN. 


CHRISTINA, 
'TOU ſeem to avoid me, Oxenſtiern; and, 
- now we are met, you don't pay me the 
reverence that is due to your queen! Have 
you forgotten that I was your ſovereign? 
OXENSTIBERN. 

I am not your ſubject here, madam ; but 
you have forgotten, that you yourſelf broke 
that bond, and freed me from my allegiance, 
many years before you died, by abdicating 
the crown, againſt my advice and the incli- 
nation of your people. Reverence here is 
paid only to virtue. | 

| CHRISTINA. 

I ſee you would mortify me, if it were 
in your power, for acting againſt your advice. 
But my fame does not depend upon your 
judgement. All Europe admited the great- 
neſs. of my mind in. reſigning a crown, to 
dedicate myſelf entirely to the love of the 
ſciences and the fine arts: things of which 
you had no taſte in barbarous Sweden, the 
realm of Goths and Vandals, 


OXEN- 
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OXENSTIERN, 

There is hardly any mind 100 great fora 
crown; but there are many #00 /ittle. Are 
you ſure, madam,.it was magnanimity, that 
cauſed you to fly from the government of a 
kingdom, which your anceſtors, and parti- 
cularly your heroic father Guſtavus, had 
ruled with ſo much glory ? 


CHRISTINA. 
_ AmlI ſure of it? Ves: and, to confirm 
my own judgement, I have that of many 
learned men and beaux eſprits of all countries, 
who have celebrated my action as the per- 


fection of heroiſm. 2 


OXENSTTERN. 5 
Thoſe beaux eſprits judged according to theit 
predominant paſſion. I have heard young 
ladies expreſs their admiration of Mark An- 
tony, for heroically leaving his fleet at the bat- 
tle of Actium, to follow his miſtreſs. Your 
paſſion for literature had the ſame effect upon 
you. But why did not you indulge it in a 
manner more becoming your birth and rank? 
why did not you bring the Muſes to Sweden, 
inſtead of deſerting that kingdom to ſeek 
them in Rome? For a prince to encourage 
and protect arts and ſciences, and more eſpe- 
cially to inſtruct an illiterate people, and 
inſpire them with knowledge, politeneſs, 
and fine taſte, is indeed an act of true great- 

nels, | 
CHRISTINA, 


ADL1.ALOGVUE'X: 

8 Sims ri. 3 
The Swedes were too groſs to be refined 
by any culture which I could have given to 
their dull, their half-frozen ſouls. Wit and 
genius require the influence of a more 
ſouthern climate. 

| oOxENSTIERN. 

The Swedes too groſs! No, madam: not 
even the Ruſſians are too groſs to be refined, 
if they had a prince to inſtruct them. 

nns TINA: 

It was too tedious a work for the vivacity 
of my temper, to poliſh bears into men: TI 
ſhould have died of the ſpleen before I had 
made any proficiency in it. My defire was, 
to ſhine among thoſe who were qualified to 
judge of my talents. At Paris, at Rome, I 
had the glory of ſhewing the French and 
Italian wits, that the North could produce 
one not inferior to them. They beheld me 
with wonder. The homage I had received 
in my palace at Stockholm was paid to my 
dignity : that which I drew from the French 
and Roman academies was paid to my talents. 
How much more glortous, how much more 
delightful to an elegant and rational mind, was 
the latter than the former! Could you once 
have felt the joy, the tranſport of my heart, 
when I ſaw the greateſt authors, and all the 
celebrated artiſts, in the moſt learned and civi- 
lized countriesof Europe, bringing their works 
to me, and ſubmitting the merit of them to 
my deciſions; when I ſaw the philcſophers, 
Vo“. II. M > the 
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the rhetoricians, the poets, making my 
judgement the ſtandard of their reputation; 
you would not wonder that I preferrcd the 
empire of wit to any other empire. 
OXENSTIERN. 

O great Guſtavus ! my ever honoured, my 
adored maſter! O greateſt of kings, greateſt 
in valour, in virtue, in wiſdom, with what 
indignation muſt thy ſoul, enthroned in 
heaven, have looked down on thy unworthy, 
thy degenerate. daughter! with what ſhame 
muſt thou have ſeen her rambling about 
from court to. court, deprived of her royal 
dignity, debaſed into a pedant, a witling, a 
ſmatterer in ſculpture and painting, reduced 
to beg or buy flattery from each needy rhe- 
torician, or hireling poet? I weep to think 
on this ſtain, this diſhonourable ſtain, to thy 
illuſtrious blood! And yet—would to Gon! 
would to Gop! this were all the pollution it 
has ſuffered! | 

CHRISTINA. 

Dareſt thou, Oxenſtiern, impute any ble- 

miſh to my honour? _ | 
_ OXENSTIERN, | 

Madam, the world will ſcarcely reſpect the 
frailties of queens when they are on their 
thrones; much leſs when they have volun- 
tarily degraded themſelves to the level of the 
vulgar. And if ſcandalous tongues, have un- 
juſtly aſperſed their fame, the way to clear 
it is not by an aſſaſſination. 

1 CHRISTINA: 
= | 
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| CHRISTINA. | 
Oh! that I were alive again, and reſtored 
to my throne, that I might puniſh the iuſo- 
lence of this hoary traitor But, ſee! he 
leaves me, he turns his back upon me with 
cool contempt!=—Alas! do not I deſerve this 
ſcorn? In ſpite of myſelf, I muſt confeſs that 
I do.—O vanity, how ſhort-lived are the 
pleaſures thou beſtoweſt! I was. thy votary: 
thou waſt the god for whom I changed my 
religion. For thee I forſook my country 
and my throne. What compenſation have I 
gained for all theſe ſacrifices, ſo laviſhly, fo 
imprudently made? Some puffs of incenſe 
from authors, who thought their flattery 
due to the rank I had held, or hoped to ad- 
vance themſelves by my recommendation, or, 
at beſt, over-rated my paſſion for literature, 
and praiſed me, to raiſe the value of thoſe 
talents with which they were endowed. But 
in the eſteem of w/e men I ſtand very low; 
and their effteem alone is the true meaſure of 
glory. Nothing, I perceive, can give the 
mind a laſting joy, but the conſciouſneſs of 
baving performed our duty in that ſtation 
which it has pleaſed the Divine Providence to 
aſſign to us. The glory of virtue is ſolid 
and eternal: all other will fade away, like 
a thin vapoury cloud, on which the caſual 
glance of ſome faint beams of light has ſu- 
perficially imprinted their weak and tranſient 
colours, 
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DIALOGUE XI. 


Tirvs VzsPasranus—PuBLIs Conxk ius 
. SCIPIO AFRICANUS. | | 


TITUS. 


No Scipio; I cannot give place to you in 
this. — In other reſpects I acknowledge 

myſelf your inferior, though I was emperor 
of Rome, and you only her conſul. I think 
your triumph over Carthage more glorious 
than mine over Judza : but in that I gained 
over love, I muſt eſteem myſelf ſuperior to 
you, though your generoſity with regard to 
the fair Celtiberian, your captive, has been 
celebrated ſo highly. 

irie 
Fame has been then unjuſt to your merit: 


for little is ſaid of the continence of Titus; 


but mine has been the favourite topick of 
eloquence i in every age and country. 
TITUS. 

It has :—and in particular your great hiſ- 
torian Livy has poured forth all the orna- 
ments of his admirable rhetorick to embellith 
and dignify that part of your ſtory. I had 
a great hiſtorian too, Cornelius Tacitus : but 
either from the brevity which he affected in 
writing, or from the ſeverity of his nature, 
which, never having felt the paſſion of love, 

| thought 


9 -% 


A JEIFA:L OGUE XR 
thought the ſubduing of it too eaſy a victory 
to deſerve great encomiums, he has beſtowed 
but three lines upon my parting with Bere- 
nice, which coſt me more pain, and greater 
efforts of mind, than the conqueſt of Je- 
ruſalem. 
$CIPIO. 

I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the hiſtory 
of that parting, and what could make it ſo 
hard and painful to you. — 

11s. 

While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the 

auſpices of my father Veſpaſian, I became 


acquainted with Berenice, fiſter to king 


Agrippa, and who was herſelf a queen in 
one of thoſe Eaſtern countries, She was the 
moſt beautiful woman in Aſia; but ſhe had 
graces more irreſiſtible ſtill than her beauty, 
She had all the inſinuation and wit of Cle- 
opatra, without her coquetry. I loved her, 
and was beloved : ſhe loved my perfon, not 
my greatneſs. Her tenderneſs, her fidelity, 
ſo inflamed my paſhon for her, that I gave 
her a promiſe of marriage. 
einne 

What do I hear? A Roman ſenator pro- 
miſe to marry a queen! 

Un. 

J expected, Scipio, that your ears 1 
be offended with the ſound of ſuch a match. 
But conſider that Rome was very different in 
my time from Rome in yours. The fe- 
rocious pride of our ancient republican ſe- 
1 35497 M 3 nators 
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natars had bent itſelf to the obſequious com- 
plaiſance of a court. Berenice made no 
doubt; and I flattered myſelf, that it would 
not be inflexible in this point alone. But 
we thought it neceſſary to defer the com- 
pletion of our wiſhes till the death of my 
father. On that event, the Roman empire 
and (what I knew ſhe valued more) my hand 
became due to her, according to my en- 
gagements. 
- $SCIPIO, 

The Roman empire due to a Syrian queen! 
Oh Rome, how art thou fallen! Accurſed be 
the memory of Octavius Cæſar, who, by op- 
preſſing its liberty, ſo lowered the majeſty of 
the republick, that a brave and virtuous 
Roman, in whom was veſted all the power 
of that mighty ſtate, could entertain tuch a 
thought! But did you find the ſenate and 
people ſo ſervile, ſo loſt to all tenſe of their 
honour and dignity, as to affront the great 
genius of imperial Rome, and the eyes of 
her tutelary gods, the eyes of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, with the fight of a queen, an 
Aſiatick queen, on the throne of the Czfars? 
| . IT VU Go | 

I did not.— They judged of it as you, 
Scipio, judge; they deteſted, they diſdained 
it. In vain did 1 urge to ſome particular 
friends, who repreſented to me the ſenſe of 
the ſenate and people, that a Meflalina, a 
Poppza, were a much greater diſhonour to 


the throne of the Cæſars than a virtuous 


foreign 
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foreign princeſs . Their prejudices were 
unconquerable ; I ſaw it would be impoſſible 
for me to remove them. But I might have 


uſed my authority to filence their murmurs. 


A liberal donative to the ſoldiers, by whom 
I was fondly beloved, would have ſecured 
their fidelity, and conſequently would have 
forced the ſenate and people to yield to my 
inclination. Berenice knew this, and with 
tears implored me not to ſacrifice her happi- 
neſs and my own to an unjuſt prepoſſeſſion. 
Shall I own it to you, Publius? My heart 
not only pitied her, but acknowledged the 
truth and ſolidity of her reaſons. Yet fo 
much did I abhor the idea of tyranny, ſo 
much reſpe& did I pay to the ſentiments of 
my ſubjects, that I determined to ſeparate 
myſelf from her for ever, rather than force 


either the Jaws or the prejudices of Rome 


to ſubmit to my will. 
s 4 0. 

Give me thy hand, noble Titus. Thou 
waſt worthy of the empire; and Scipio 
Africanus honours thy virtue. 

” T1 T-U'S 

My virtue can have no greater reward 
from the approbation of man. But, O Sci- 
pio, think what anguiſh my heart muſt have 
felt, when I took that reſolution, and when 
I communicated it to my dear, my unhappy 


Ihe character of Berenice in this dialogue is conformable 
to the idea given of her by Racine, not by Joſephus. 


M 4 Bere- 
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Berenice. You ſaw the ſtruggle of Maſiniſſa, 
when you forced him to give up his beloved 
Sophoniſbda. Mine was a harder conflict. 
She had abandoned him, to marry the king 
of Numidia, He knew that her ruling 
paſſion was ambition, not love. He could 
not rationally eſteem her, when ſhe quitted 
a huſband, wham ſhe had ruined, who had 
loſt his crown and his liberty in the cauſe of 
her country and for her ſake, to give her 
perſon to him, the capital foe of that unfor- 
tunate huſband. He muſt, in ſpite of his 
paſſion, have thought her a perfidious, a 
deteſtable woman. But I eſteemed Be- 
renice: ſhe deſerved my eſteem. I was cer- 
tain the would not have accepted the empire 
from any other hand: and had I been a 
private man, ſhe would have raiſed me to 
her throne. Yet I had the fortitude, I ought, 
perhaps, to ſay, the hardneſs of heart, to bid 
her depart from my fight; depart for ever! 
What, O Publius, was your conqueſt over 
yourſelf, in giving back to her betrothed 
lover the Celtiberian captive, compared to 
this? Indeed that was no conqueſt, I will 
not ſa diſhonour the virtue of Scipio, as to 
think he could feel any ſtruggle with himſelf 
on that account. A woman engaged to 
another, engaged by affection as well as 
yows, let her have been ever ſo beautiful, 
could raiſe in your heart no ſentiments but 
compaſſion and friendſhip. To have violated 
her, would have been an act of brutality, 
_— which 
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which none but another Tarquin. could have 
committed. To have detained her from her 
huſband, would have been cruel. But where 
love is mutual, where the object beloved ſuffers 
more in the ſeparation than you do yourſelf, 
to part with þer is indeed a ſtruggle! It is the 
hardeſt ſacrifice a good heart can make to its 
duty. 
SCIPIO, 

I acknowledge that it is, and yield you 
the palm. But I will own to you, Titus, I 
never knew much of the tenderneſs you de- 
ſcribe. Hannibal, Carthage, Rome, the 
ſaving of my country, the ſubduing of its 
rival—theſe filled my thoughts, and left nv 
room there for thoſe effeminate paſſions. I 
do not blame your ſenſibility: but, when 
] went to the capitol 7o zalk with 70%E, 
] never conſulted him about /ove affairs. 

Tirys. 

If my ſoul had been poſſeſſed by ambition 
alone, I might poſſibly have been a greater 
man than I was; but I ſhould not have been 
more virtuous, nor have gained the title 
I preferred to that of Conqueror of Judza 
and emperor of Rome, in, being called 


the Delight of Humankind, 
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DIALOGUE XI. 
Henry Duke of Geist—Macniaver, 


GUISE. 
VAUNT, thou fiend!—I abhor thy 
ſight I look upon thee as the original 
cauſe of my death, and of all the calamities 
brought upon the French nation, in my 
father's time and my own. 
MACHIAVEL. 
I the cauſe of your death] You ſurprize me, 
GUISE. 


Ves: Your pernicious maxims of policy, 


imported from Florence with Catharine of 
Medicis your wicked diſciple, produced in 
France ſuch a government, ſuch diflimula- 
tion, ſuch perfidy, ſuch violent, ruthlc; 


counſels, as threw that whole kingdom into 
the utmoſt confuſion, and ended my lite, 


even in the palace of my ſovereign, by the 
ſwords of aflailins. 
MACHIAVEL. 

Whoever may have a right to complain of 
my policy, you, Sir, have not. You owed 
your greatneſs to it; and your deviating from 
it was the real cauſe of your death. It it 
had not been for the aſſaſſination of admiral 
Colgn: and the maflacre of the Huguenot, 
the {trength and power which the conduct of 
fo able a chief would have given to that 
party, after the dæath of your father, its molt 

| dangerohs 
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dangerous enemy, would have been fatal to 
your houſe : nor could you, even with all 
the advantage you drew from that great firoke 
of royal policy, have acquired the authority 
you afterwards roſe to in the kingdom of 
France, but by purſuing my maxims; by 
availing yourſelf of the ſpecious name of re- 
ligion, to ſerve the ſecret purpoſes of your 
ambition; and by ſuffering no reſtraint of 
fear or conſcience, not even the guilt of ex- 
citing a civil war, to check the neceſſary 
progreſs of your well-concerted deſigns. But 
on the day of the barricades you moſt im- 
prudently let the king eſcape out of Paris, 
when you might have flain or depoſed him. 
This was dire&ly againſt the great rule of my 

oliticks, 10 10 frop ſhort in rebellion or treaſon 
till the work be fully compleated, And you 
were juſtly cenſured for it by Pope Sixtus 
Quintus, a more conſummate politician, 
who ſaid, you ought to have known, that when 
a ſubjeft draws his ſword againſt his king, he 
ſhauld throw away the ſcabbard. You like- 
wiſe deviated from my counſels, by putting 
yourſelf in the power of a {overeign you had 
lo much offended. Why would you, againſt 
all the cautions I had given, expoſe your life 
in a royal caſtle to the mercy of that prince? 
You truſted to kis fear; but fear, inſulted 
and defperate, 1s often cruel, Impute there- 
tore your death, ' not to any fault in my 


maxims; but to your own follyin not having 


ſufficiently obſerved them. 
5 GUISE. 
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GUISE. 
If neither I nor that prince had ever prac. 


tiſcd your maxims in any part of our conduc, 


he would have reigned many years with 
Honour and peace, and I ſhould have riſen 
by my courage and talents to as high a pitch 
of greatneſs as it conſiſted with the duty of a 
ſubject to deſire. But your inſtructions led 
us on into thoſe crooked paths, out of which 
there was no retreat without great danger, 
nor a poſſibility of advancing without being 
deteſted by all mankind; and whoever ig j; 
has every thing to fear from that deteſtation. 
J will give you a proof of this, in the fate of 
a prince, who ought to have been your hero, 
inſtead of Cæſar Borgia, becauſe he was in- 
comparably a greater man, and, of all who 
ever lived, ſeems to have ated moſt ſteadily 


See Na-, according to the rules laid down by you; [ 


chiavel's 
Prince. 


Ca 


mean Richard III, king of England. He 


ſtopped at no Line that could be proft- 
able to him: he was a diſſembler, a hypo- 


crite, a murderer in cool blood: after the 


death of his brother, he gained the crown, 


by cutting off, without pity, all who ſtood 
in his way. He truſted no man any further 


than helped his own purpoſes, and conſiſted 


with his own ſafety. He liberally rewarded 


all ſervices done him; but would not let the 
remembrance of them atone for offences, or 


ſave any man from deſtruction who obſtructed 
his views. Nevertheleſs, though his nature 


ſpronk from no wickedneſs which could m— 
18 
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his ambition, he poſlefled and exerciſed all 
thoſe virtues which you recommend to the 
practice of your prince. He was bold and 
rudent in war, juſt and ſtrict in the general 
adminiſtration of his goernment, and par- 
ticularly careful, by a vigourous execution of 
the laws, to protect the people againſt in- 
juries or oppreſſions from the great. In all 
his actions and words there conſtantly appeared 
the higheſt concern for the honour of the 
nation. He was neither greedy of wealth 
that belonged to other men, nor profuſe of 
his own: but knew how to give, and where 
to ſave. He profeſſed a moſt edifying ſenſe 
of religion, pretended great zeal for the re- 
formation of manners, and was really an 
example of ſobriety, chaſtity, and temper- 
ance, in the whole courſe of his life. Nor 
did he ſhed any blood, but of thoſe who 
were ſuch obſtacles in his way to dominion 
as could not poſſibly be removed by any other 
means. This was a prince after your heart : 
Jet, mark his end. The horrour his crimes 
ad excited in the minds of his ſubjects, and 
the deteſtation it produced, were ſo pernicious 
to him, that they enabled an exi/e, who had 
no right to the crown, and whoſe abilities 
were much inferior to his, to invade his realm, 
and deſtroy him. wx 
| MACHIAVEL., _ 17 


This example, I own, may ſeem to be of 
ſome weight againſt the truth of my ſyſtem. 
But at the ſame time it demonſtrates, _ 

there 
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there was nothing ſo new in the doctrines | 
publiſhed, as to make it reaſonable to charge 
me with the diſorders and miſchiefs, which, 
fince my time, any kingdom may have hap. 
pened to ſuffer from the ambition of a ſubjeg, 
or the tyranny of a prince. Human nature 
wants no teaching, to render it wicked. [n 
courts more efpecially there has been, from 
the firſt inſtitution of monarchies, a policy 
practiſed, not lefs repugnant than mine to 
the narrow and vulgar laws of humanity and 
religion. Why ſhould I be fingled out a 
worſe than other ſtateſmen ? 
GUISE. 

There have been, it*mult be owned, in al 

s and all ſtates, many wicked politicians, 
But thou art the frit that ever faught th: 
ference of tyranny, reduced it to rules, and 
inſtructed his diſciples how to acquire and 
ſecure it, by treachery, perjuries, affaflina- 
tions, proſcriptions; and with a particular 
caution, not to be ſtopped in the progreſs of 
their crimes by any check of the conſcience, 

or feeling of the heart; but to puſh them as 
far as they ſhall judge to be neceflary to their 
greatneſs and ſuſery. It is this which has 
given thee a pre-eminence in guilt over all 
other' ſtateſmen. 

MACHIAVEL, 

If you had read my book with candour, 
you would have perceived that I did not deſire 
to render men either tyrants or rebels; but 
* ſhewed, if they were ſo, what condud, 


in 
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in ſuch circumſtances, it would be rational 
and expedient for them to obſerve. 


GUISE. 


When you were a miniſter of ſtate in Flo- 


rence, if any chemiſt, or phyſician, had pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe, to inſtruct his countrymen 
in the art of poiſoning, and how to do it 
with the moſt certain deſtruction to others 
and ſecurity to themſelves; would you have 
allowed him to plead in his juſtification, that 
he did not defire men to poiſon their neigh- 
bours ; but, if they would uſe ſuch evil means 
of mending their fortunes, there could ſurely 
be no harm in letting them know what were 
the moſt effectual poiſons, and by what me- 
thods they might give them without being 
diſcovered? Would you have thought it a 
ſufficient apology for him, that he had drop- 
ped in his preface, or here and there in his 
book, a ſober exhortation againſt the com- 
mitting of murder? Without all doubt, as a 
magiſtrate concerned for the ſafety of the 
people of Florence, you would have puniſhed 
the wretch with the utmoſt ſeverity, and 
taken great care to deſtroy every copy of ſo 
pernicious a book. Yet your own admired 


work contains a more baneful and more in- 


ternal art. It poiſons ſtates and kingdoms, and. 


ſpreads its malignity, like a general peſtilence, 
over the whole world. 


M AC HIAVEL 
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a MAC HIAVE IL. 
You muſt acknowledge at leaſt, that 
diſcourſes on Livy are full of wiſe and vir. 


tuous maxims and precepts of government. 


12 22+» G U1SE. 

"This, I think, rather aggravates than alle: 
viates y6ur guilt. How could you ſtudy and 
comment upon Livy with ſo acute and pro- 
found an underſtanding, and afterwards write 
a book ſo abſoutely repugnant to all the leſſons 
of policy taught by that ſage and moral hiſto- 


Tian? how could you, who had ſeen the picture 


of virtue ſoanuably drawn by his hand, and who 
ſeemed yourſelf to be ſenſible of all its charms, 
fall in love with a fury, and ſet up her dread- 
ful image as an object of worſhip to princes? 
 MACHIAVEL. 

I was ſeduced by vanity.—My heart was 
formed to love virtue. But I wanted to be 
thought 4 greater genius in politicks than 
Ariſtotle or Plato. Vanity, ſir, is a paſſion as 
ſtrong in authors as ambition in princes; ot 


rather it is the ſame paſſion exerting itſelf 


differently. I was à duke Guiſe in the re- 
e of letters. 
GUISE. 
The bad influences of your guilt have 
reached further than mine, and been more 


Og: But, heaven be praiſed, your credit is 


reſent much declining in Europe. 1 have 
= told by ſome ſhades who are lately ar- 
rived here, that the ableſt ſtateſman of his 


time, a king, with whoſe fame the world 15 


filled, 
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filled, has anſwered your book, and con- 

futed all the principles of it, with a noble 
ſcorn and abhorrence. I am alſo aſſured, that 1 
in England there is a great and good king, | 
whoſe whole liſe has been a continued oppoſition 1 
10 your evil ſyſtem; who has hated all cruelty, it 
all fraud, all falſeneſs ; whoſe word has been | 
ſacred, whoſe honour. inviolate; who has 
made the laws of his kingdom the tules of 
his government, and good faith and a regard 
for the liberty of mankind the principles of 
bis conduct with reſpect to foreign powers; 
who reigns more abſolutely now in the hearts 
of his people, and does greater things by the 
confidence they place. in him, and by the i 
efforts they make from the generous —— of 1 
affection, than any monarch ever did, or ever 1 
will do, by all the arts of We which 
you” recommended. 
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DIALOGUE Xl. 


Vizon—Hox ier 
PRE ELDER. 


vx. | 

M* 1 dear Horace, your company is my 
greateſt delight,” even in the Elyſian 

fields. 5 No wonder it was fo when we lived 
together in Rome. Never had man ſo gen- 
teel, ſo agreeable, fo eaſy a wit, or a temper 
ſo pliant to the — of others in the 
intercourſe of ſociety. And then fuch inte- 
grity, ſuch fidelity, ſueh generoſity in your 
nature ! a foul ſo free from all envy, fo bene- 
volent, ſo ſincere, & placable in its anger, ſo 
warm and conſtant in its affections! You 
were as neceflary to Mæcenas, as he to Au- 
guſtus. Your converſation fweetened'to him 
all the eares of his miniſtry ;- your gaiety 
cheared his drooping ſpirits ;- and: your coun- 
ſels aſſiſted him when he wanted advice. 
For you were capable, my dear Horace, of 
counſeling ſtateſmen. Your ſagacity, your 
diſcretion, your ſecreſy, your clear judgement 
in all affairs, recommended you to the con- 
fidence, not of Mzcenas alone, but of Au- 
guſtus himſelf; which you nobly made uſe 
of, to ſerve your old friends of the republi- 
can party, and to confirm both the miniſter and 
tlie prince in their love of mild and moderate 


meaſures; 3 


DALOGUE XML. 


meaſures; yet with a ſeverereſtraint of licen- 
tiouſneſs, the moſt dangerous enemy to the 


whole commonwealth under any form of 


government. | 
HORACE. 
To be fo praiſed by Virgil, would have 
put me in Elyſium while I was alive. But 1 
know your modeſty will not ſuffer me, in 
return for theſe encomiums, to ſpeak of your 
character. Suppoſing it as perfect as your 
poems, you would think, as you did of them, 
that it wanted correction. 
VIRGIL. 

Don't talk of my modeſty.—How much 
greater was yours, when you difclaimed the 
name of a poet, you whole odes are ſo noble, 
ſo harmonious, ſo ſublime ! 

HOR ACE. 

I felt myſelf too inferior to the dignity of 
that name. 

VIRGIL. 

I think you did like Auguſtus, when he 
refuſed to accept the title ot king, but kept 
all the power with which it was ever attended. 
Even in your epiſtles and ſatires, where the 
poet was concealed as much as he could be, 
Jou may properly be compared to a prince 
in diſguiſe, or in his hours of familiarity with 
his intimate friends: the pomp and majeſty 
were dropped, but the greatneſs remained. 
| , HORACE. 
well: I will not contradict you; 40 (to 
ſay the truth) I ſhould do it with no very 
2 good 
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good grace, becauſe in fome of my odes | 
have not ſpoken ſo modeſtly of my own 
poetry as in my epiſtles. But, to make you 
know your pre-eminence over me and all 
writers of Latin verſe, I will carry you to 
Quintihan, the beſt of all Roman criticks, 
who will tell you in what rank you ought to 
be placed. 
Mente. 

J fear his judgement of me was biafled by 
your commendation. But who is this ſhade 
that Mercury is conducting? I never ſaw one 
that ſtalked with ſo much pride, or had ſuch 
ridicalous arroganee expreſſed in his looks! 

; HORACE. _ 

They come towards us :—Hail, Mercury! 

What is this ſtranger with you! 
MERCURY. 
His name is Julius Cæſar * ek he 


is by proteſſion a critich. 


HORACE. 
Julius Cæſar Scaliger! He was, I preſume, 
a didiator in criticiſm. | 
| MERCURY. 
Yes, and he has exerciſed his ſovereign 
power over you. 
HORACE. 
I will not preſume to oppoſe it. I had 
enough of following Brutus at Philippi. 
' - MERCURY. 
Talk to him a little —He'll amuſe you. 
I brought bim o you of purpoſe. 


HORACE 


o_ - — 


{4 DIALOG UE: XII. 


HORACE. 

Virgil, do you accoſt him :—I cannot t do 
it with proper gravity : I ſhall laugh in his 
face. 

VIRGIL. - 

Sir, may 1 aſk for what reaſon you Caſt 
* eyes ſo ſuperciliouſly upon Horace and 
me? I don't remember that Auguſtus ever 
looked down upon us with ſuch an air of 
W when we were his ſubjects. 

| 80 AI IEE R. 

He was only a ſovereign over your bodies; 
and owed his power to violence and uſurpa- 
tion. But I have from nature an abſolute 
dominion over the wit of all authors, who 
are ſubjected to me as the greateſt of eriticks 
or hypercriticks, 

VIRGIL, 

Your juriſdiction, great fir, is very exten- 


five :—and what judgements have you been 
pleaſed to paſs upon us? 


SCALIGE R. 


ls it poſſible you ſhould be ignorant of my 

decrees? I have. placed you, Virgil, above 

Homer; whom I have ſhewn to be 
. 


Hold, Gr—no blaſphemy againſt my maſ- 
us: | 


H 0 R er. 
Bot what have you ſaid of me! 


1 
$ = 
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HORACE. 
A ſhort way indeed to univerſal fame [ And 
I ſuppoſe you were very peremptory in your 
deciſions. 
SCALIGER., 
Peremptory + ay.— If any man dared to 
tontradict my opinions, I called him a dunce, 
a raſcal, a villain, and frightened him out of 
his wits. 

„ ez. 

But wha on others to this method of 

e 
scALIGER. 

They generally believed me, becauſe of 
che confidence of my aſſertions; and thought 
I could not be ſo inſolent, or fo angry, If I were 
not abſolutely ſure of being in the right. 
Beſides, in my controverſies, I had a great help 
from the language in which I wrote : for one 
can; ſcold and call names with a much better 
grace in Latin than in French, or any tame, 
modern tongue. 

- HORACE. 

. Have not I heard, that you pretended to 

derive yout deſcent from the * of Ve- 

rona? 

; SCALIGER. 

Pretended ! do you preſume to deny it ? 
HORACE, 

Not I indeed: Genealogy is not my ſcience, 
If you ſhoald claim to deſcend in a direct 
— from king Midas, I would not — 

r 8 


VIRGIL» 


DIALOGUE XII. 
SCALIGER., 

I have ſaid, that I had rather. have written 

the little Dialogue between you and Lydia, than 


haue been made king of Arragon. 
HORACE. 


Ik we were in the other world, you ſhould 


give me the kingdom, and take both the ode 
and the lady in return. But did you always 
pronounce ſo favourably for us? | 

: -,$SCALIGER. 

Send for my works, and read chem. Mer- 
cury will bring them to you with the firſt 
learned ghoſt that arrives here from Europe. 
There is inſtruction for you in them: I tell 
you of your faults.— But it was my whim to 
commend that Ettle ode; and I never do 


things by halyes. When I give praiſe, I 


give it liberally, to ſhew my royal bounty, 
But I generally blame, to exert all the vigour 
of my cenſorian power, and N my ſubjects 
in awe, 

HORACE. 

Vou did not confine your ſovereignty to 
poets ; you exerciſed j it, no doubt, over all 
other writers. 

SCALIGER, 

I was a poet, a philoſopher, a ſtateſman, 
an orator, an hiſtorian, a divine; without 
doing the drudgery of any of theſe, but only 
cenſuring thoſe who did, and ſhewing thereby 
the ee of my genius over them all. 
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VIRGIL. 

I wonder, Scaliger, that you ſtooped to fo 
low.an ambition. Was it not greater to reign 
over all Mount Parnaſſus than over a petty 
Nate | in Italy ? 5 . 0 

8 0CALIGEX. 1 

„Ton ſay well.— I was too condeſcending to 
the prejudices of vulgar opinion. The igno- 
rant multitude imagine that a prince is a greater 
man than a critick. Their folly made me 
deſire to claim kindred with the Kale of 
Verona. 1257 

f HO R ACE. 

Drip, Mewcuty, how do you intend t to diſ. 
poſe of this auguſt perſon? You cannot think 
it proper to let him remain with us, —He 
muſt be placed with the demigods ; he muſt 
go to Olympus, 

+ MERCURY» 

Be not afraid. He ſhall not trouble you 
Jong. I. brought him hither, to divert, you 
with the fight of an animal you never had 
ſeen, and bee with Fauy: ſurprize. He is 
renowned captain of that numergus and dread- 
ful band. Whatever you may think of him, 
can ſeriouſly aſſure you, that, before he 


went. mad, he had. good parts and great 


learning. But I will now explain to you the 
original eauſe of the abſurdities he has uttered. 
His mind was formed in ſuch a manner, that, 
like ſome perſpective glaſſes, it either dimi- 
— or ie all olyefts too much ; but 

Xx. above 
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1 all others it magnified the good man 
to himſelf. This made him ſo proud, that 
it turned his brain. Now I have had my 
ſport with him, I think it will be charity 
to reſtore. him to his ſenſes; or rather to 
beſtow, what nature denied him, a ſound 
judgement. Come hither, Scaliger. —By 
this touch of my caduceus, I give thee 
power to ſee things as they are, and among 
others thyſelf. Look, gentlemen, how his 
countenance is fallen in a moment! Hear 
_ he Jays le is talking to himſelf. 
: SCALIGER, 

Bleſs me! with what perſons have I bein 
diſcourſing | with Virgil and Horace ! How 
could J venture to open my lips in their pre- 
ſenge? Good Mercury, I beſeech you, let me 
retire from a company for which I am very 
unfit, Let me go and hide my head in the 
deepeſt ſhade of that grove which I ſee in the 
valley. After Ihave performed a penance there, 
I will crawl on my knees to the feet of thoſe 
illuſtrious ſhades, and beg them to ſee me 
burn my impertinent books of criticiſm, in 
the fiery billows as Phlegethon, with my 
own hands. | 

1 ll R CURY.. | 

They will both receive thee into favour. 
This mortification of truly knowing thyſelf 
is a ſufficient atonement for thy former pre- 
ſumption. L 
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DIALOGUE XIV, 


BoiL aner o PE. 


BOILE AU. 


FR. Pope, you have done me great honoyr, 
I am gold, that you made me your 
added i in poetry, aud walked on Parnaſſus in 
the ſame paths: which I had trod. | 
POPRE. TEE 
We both followed Horace: but in our 
manner of imitation, and in the turn of our 
natural genius, there was, I believe, much re- 
ſemblance. We both were too irritable, and 
too eaſily hurt by offences even from the loweſt 
of men. "The keen edge of our wit was fre- 
quently turned againſt thoſe whom it was 
more a.ſhame to contend with than an honour 


to vanquiſh. | . 


BOILEAWU 


Ves: But in general we were the cham- 


pions of good morals, good ſenſe, and good 
learning. If our love of theſe were ſome- 
times heated into anger againſt thoſe who of. 
fended 7hem no leis than t, 18 that anger to 


be blamed ? 


POPE. : 
It would Have been nobler, af we had not 
been parties in the quarrel. Our enemies ob- 
ſerve, that neither dur cenſure nor our praiſe 


was always impartial. 
0 EX] BOILEAU: 
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DIALOGUE XIII. 
5: 2 irn u.: 

It might perhaps have been better, if in 
ſome nigh we had not praiſed or blamed 
ſo much. But in panegyrick and ſatire mode- 
ration is inſipid. 
| POPE. 

Moderation is a cold unpoetical virtue. Mere 
hiſtorical truth is better written in proſe. 
And therefore I think you did judiciouſly, 
when you threw into the fire your hiſtory of 
Louis le Grand, and truſted his fame to your 


poems. 
| BOILEAU. 


When thoſe poems were publiſhed, that 
monarch was the idol of the French nation. 
If you and I had not known, in our occaſional 
compoſitions, how to ſpeak to the paſſions 
as well as to the ſober reaſon of mankind, 
we ſhould not have acquired that deſpotick 
authority in the empire of wit, which made 
us ſo formidable to all the inferior tribe of 
Poets in England and France. Beſide, ſharp 
n want great patrons. 

POP E. 

All the praiſe which my friends received 
from me was wunbought. In this, at leaſt, I 
may boaſt a ſuperiority over the * 
Bolleau. oY, 

| BOILEAU. 

A penfion in France was an honourable diſ- 
tinction. Had you been a Frenchman, you 
would have ambitiouſly ſought it; had I been 
an ä I ſhould have proudly de- 
1 6 clined 
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clined it. If our merit in other reſpects be 
not unequal, this difference will not ſet me 
much below Nen in the. n of virtue or 
ef fame. a | 1917 
POPE, Wits; 

It is not for me to draw a compariſon be. 
tween .our works: But, if I may believe the 
beſt criticks who have talked to me on the 
ſubject, my Rape of: the:Lack is not inferior 
to your Laurin; and my Art of Criticiſm may 
well be compared with your. Art of Poetry: 
my Ethic Epiſtles are eſteemed at leaſt —_ 
to yours, and my Satires much arr. 
vs en, OT I EAR. © LE 

Hold, Mr: Pope.— If there bel really 
ſuch a ſympathy in our natures as you ſup- 
poſed, there may be reaſon to fear, that, if 
we go on in this manner comparing our works, 
we ſhall not part in good friendſhip. 

„ Þ'@'®.R4 

No, de mild air of the Elyſian 
fields bas mitigated my temper, as I preſume 
it has yours. But in truth our reputations 
are nearly on a level. Our writings are ad- 
mired almoſt equally (as I hear) for energy 
and juſineſs: of thought. We both of us. car- 
ried the beauty of our diftiqn, and the har- 
mony of our numbers, to the higheſt per- 
tection that our langyages would admit. Our 
poems were poliſhed to the utmoſt degree of 
correctneſs; yet without loſing their fire, or 
the agreeable appearancę of freedom and eaſe. 


We torrawed much from the ancients, though 
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Iwill confeſs, Sir, (to ſhew you that the 
Elyſian climate has had its effects upon me) 
I will fairly confeſs, without the leaſt ill- 
humour, that, in your Eloiſa to Abelard, 
your Verſes to the Memory of an unfortunate 
Lady, and ſome others you wrote in your 
youth, there is more fire of poetry than in 
any of mine, You excelled in the patheticł, 
which JI never approached. I will alſo allow, 
that you hit the manner of Horace, and he 
fly delicacy of his wit, more exactly than I, 
or than any other man who has written ſince 
his time. Nor could I, nor did even Lucre- 
tius himſelf, make philoſaphy ſo poetical, and 
embelliſh it with ſuch charms as you have 
given to that of Plato, or (to ſpeak more pro- 
perly) of ſome of his modern diſciples, in 
your celebrated Eſſay on Man. 

. „ 
What do you think of my Homer ? 
| BOILEA U. OBOE. 

Your Homer is the moſt ſpirited, the moſt 
poetical, the moſt elegant, and; the moſt + 
pleaſing tranſlation, that ever was madeof 
any ancient poem; though not ſo much in 
the manner of the ariginal, or ſo exactly agree- 
able to the ſenſe in all places, as might pers 
haps be defired. But when I conſider the 
years you ſpent in this work, and how many 
excellent 


1 
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you, 1 believe, more than I: but our imi- 1 || 

tations (to uſe an expreſſion of your Own) ses Boil- | * 

5577 ated e, 1 cau's Epi- mA 

had fill an original air. | , 1. 
| h EY BOILE AU. | ; hiulclt. | 
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peaſants, with eq 


excellent original poems you might with leſ; 
difficulty 
not but regret that your talents were thy; 
employed, A great poet, ſo tied down to a 
tedious tranflation, is a Columbus chained 10 an 
oar. What new regions of fancy, full of 
treaſures yet untouched, might you have ex. 
plored, if yon had been at liberty boldly to 
expand your fails, and ſteer your own court, 
under the conduct and direction of your own 
genius But I am ſtill more angry with you 
for your edition of Shakeſpear. The office 
of an editor was below you, and your mind 
was unfit for the drudgery it requires. Would 
any body think of employing a Raphael to 
clean an old picture? 
POPE. | 
The principal cauſe of my undertaking 
that taſk was zeal for the honour of Shake- 
r: and, if you knew all his beauties as 
well as I, you would not wonder at this 
zeal. No other author had ever ſo copious, 
ſo bold, ſo creative an imagination, with fo 
perfect a knowledge of the paſſions, the 
humours, and ſentiments of mankind. He 
painted all characters, from kings down to 
ual truth and equal force. 
If human nature were deſtroyed, and no mo- 
nument were left of it except his works, 
other beings might know what man was from 
thoſe writings. 1 mn 


BOILEAU. 


have produced in that time, I can. 
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BOILEAU, 

Vou fay he painted all characters, from 
1 ings down to peaſants, with equal truth 
and equal force. I cannot deny that he did 
fo: but F wiſh he had not jumbled thoſe 
characters together, in the compoſition of 
his pictures, as he has frequently done. 

i {POPE ; 

The ſtrange mixture of tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, in the ſame play, nay ſometimes 
in the fame ſcene, I acknowledge to be quite 
inexcuſable. But this was the taſte of the 
times when Shakeſpear wrote. 

BOILEAVU. 

A great genius 'ought to guide, not ſer- 
vilely follow, the taſte of his 2 
raries. 

ro rr. 

Conſider from how thick a darknefs of 
barbariſm the genius of Shakeſpear broke 
forth! What were the Engliſh, and what 
(let me atk you) were the French dramatic 
performances, in the age when he flouriſhed ? 
The advances he made towards the higheſt 
perfection both of tragedy and comedy are 
amazing! In the principal points, in the. 
power of exciting terror and pity, or raiſing 
laughter in an audience, none yet has excelled 
him, and very few have equalled. 
| 2 BOTLLEAVU.. 

Do you think that he was equal in co- 
—_— n ? 
"1 SE 5 FO PE. 
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-} POPE 


In comick force I do: but in the fine and 
delicate ſtrokes of ſatire, and what is called 
genteel comedy, he was greatly inferior to that 


admirable writer: There is nothing in him 


to compare with the M. Ne, the Wor 


des Femines, or Tartuffe. 
B O 1 IL EA v. 


This, Mr. Pope, is a great deal for an 
Engliſhman to acknowledge. A veneration 
for Shakeſpear ſeems to be a part of your 
national religion, and the only part in which 
even your men of ſenſe are fanaticks. 

or RE. 

He who can read Shakeſpear; and be cool 


enough for all the accuracy of ſober criticiſm, 


has more of reaſon than taſte. 
BOILEAU. 

1 join with you in admiring him as a 
prodigy of genius, though I find the moſt 
ſhocking abſurdities in his plays; . abſur- 
dities which no critick of my nation can 
pardon. | TP 2 
POPE. 

We will be ſatisfied with your feeling the 


excellence of his beauties. But you would 


admire him ſtill more, if you could ſee the 


chief characters in all his beſt tragedies re- 


preſented by an actor, who appeared on the 
Rage a little before I left the world. He has 


ſhewn the Engliſh. nation more excellences 


in Shakeſpear, than the quickeſt wits could 


=y diſcern, and has imprinted them on the 


heart 


— 2 & A fat fo cate I. IA.. hes 


48 &&E,00U Mu. 193 
hegrt with a livelier feeling than the moſt 
ſenſible natures had ever experienced without 


his help. IO 64-508 
T2 BOILEAU: 


The variety, ſpirit, and foree, of Mr. 
Garrick's action have been much praiſed to 
me by many of his countrymen, whoſe 
ſhades I converſe with, and who agree in 
ſpeaking of him as we do of Baron, our moſt 
natural and moſt admired actor. I have alſo 
heard of another, who has now quitted the 
ſtage, but who had filled, with great dig- 
nity, force, and elevation, ſome tragick parts; 
and excelled ſo much in the comick, that 
none ever has deſerved a higher applauſe. 

7 POPE: 2 

Mr. Quin was indeed a moſt perfect co- 
median. In the part of Falſtia particularly. 
wherein the utmoſt force of Shakeſpear's Hu- 
nour appears, he attained to ſuch perfection, 
that he was not an actor; he was the man de- 
{cribed by Shakeſpear j he was Fa/faff him- 
ſelf! When I ſaw him do it, the pleaſantry 
of the fat knight appeared to nie ſo bewitching; 
all his vices were ſo mirthful, that I eould not 
much wonder at his having ſeduced a young 
prince even to rob in his company. 

B O II. EA u. | 

That character is not well underſtood by 
the French. They ſuppoſe it belongs, not 
to comedy, but to farce : whereas the Engliſh 
ſee in it the fineſt and higheſt ſtrokes of wit 
and humour; Perhaps theſe different judge- E 
ments may be accounted for, in ſome mea- [4 
Vor. II. a O ſure, 
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ſure, by the diverſity of manners in different 
countries. But don't you allow, Mr. Pope, 
that our writers; both of tragedy and co- 
medy, are, upon the whole, more perfect 
maſters of their art than yours? If you deny 
it, I will appeal to the Athenians; the only 
judges qualified to decide the diſpute. I will re- 
th it to Euripides, Sophocles, and Menander. 
POPE 
l am afraid of thoſe judges: for I ſee them 
continually walking hand in hand, and en- 
ed in the moſt friendly converſation, with 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. Our' dra- 
matick writers ſeem, in general, not ſo fond 
of their company: they ſometimes ſhove 
rudely by them, and give themſelves airs of 
ſuperiority. They flight their reprimands, 
and laugh at their precepts. In ſhort, they 
will be tried by their country alone; and that 
Judicature i is partial. 
{ © B.O1 LAT : 

I wilt preſs this queſtion no further. But 
let me aſk you, to which of our rival tra- 
gedians, Racine and Corneille, do Fyen give 
the preference ! ? 

POPE. 

The ſublimeſt plays of Corneille are, in 
my judgement, equalled by the Athalia of 
Racine; and the tender paſſions are certainly 
touched by that elegant and moſt pathetick 
writer with a much finer hand, I need not 
add, that he is infinitely more correct than 
Corneille, and more harmonious and noble 

; 2 in 
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in his verſification. Corneille formed himſelf 
entirely upon Lucan; but the maſter of Racine 
was Virgil. How much better a taſte had the 
former than the latter in chuſing his model! 
.BOILEA VU. 

My friendſhip with Racine, and my par- 
tiality for his writings, make me hear with 
great pleaſure the preference given to him 
above Corneille by ſo judicious a critick. 

PB. F 
That he excelled his competitor in the 
articulars I have mentioned, cannot I think 
be denied. But yet the ſpirit and the ma- 
jeſty of ancient Rome were never ſo well 
expreſſed as by Corneille. Nor has any 
other French dramatick writer, in the general 
character of his works, ſhewn ſuch a maſ- 
culine ſtrength and greatneſs of thought. 
Raeine is the ſwan deſcribed by ancient 
poets, which riſes to the clouds on downy 
wings, and ſings a ſweet, but a gentle and 
plaintive note. Corneille is the eagle, which 
ſoars to the ſkies on bold and ſounding pi- 
nions, and fears not to perch on the ſceptre 
of Jupiter, or to bear in his pounces the 
lightning of the god. a7 
e B. OIL E AU. 

I am. glad to find, Mr. Pope, that, in 
praiſing Corneille, your un into poetry; which 
is not the language of ſober criticiſm, though 
ſometimes uſed by Longinus. 3 
R Fee POPE.. | 
I caught the fire from the idea of Corneille. 
* O32 B 01- 
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He has bright flaſhes ; yet I think that in 

Bis thunder there is often more 5 ife than fire, 

Don't you find him too declamatory, too tur- 

$1d, too unnatural, even in his beſt tragedies ? 
POPE. 

I own I do—Yet the greatneſs and eleva- 


tion of his ſentiments, and the nervous 


vigour of his ſenſe, atone, in my opinion, for 

all his faults. But let me now, in my turn, de- 

fire your opinion of our epick poet, Milton, 
BOILEAU. | 

Longinus perhaps would prefer him to all 
other writers: for he ſurpaſſes even Homer 
m the ſublime. But other criticks, who re- 
quire variety, and agreeableneſs, and a cor- 
rect regularity of thought and judgement, in 
an epick poem, who can endure no abſur- 
dities, no extravagant fictions, would place 
him far below Virgil. 

' BOY. 

His genius was indeed fo vaſt and ſublime, 
that his poem ſeems beyond the limits of 
criticiſm : as his ſubje& 1s beyond the limits 
of nature. The bright and exceſſive blaze 
of poetical fire, which. ſhines in ſo many 
parts of the Paradiſe Lot, will hardly per- 
mit the dazzled eye to ſee its faults. 

B OIL EA u. | 

The taſte of your countrymen is much 
changed fince the days of Charles II, when 
Dryden was thought a greater poet than 
Milton ! 


POPE 


„ 


d ee 


into juſt ridicule. 
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| POPE, 

The politicks of Milton at that time 
brought his poetry into diſgrace: for it is 3 
rule with the Engliſh ; they ſee no good in 
a man whoſe politicks they diſlike. But, as 
their notions of government are apt to change, 
men of parts, whom they haye lighted, be- 
come their favourite authors; and others, 
who have poſſeſt their warmeſt admiration, 
are in their turn under-valued. This revo- 
lution of fayour was experienced by Dryden 
as well as Milton. He lived to ſee his 


writings, together with his politicks, quite 


out of faſhion. But even 1n the days of his 
higheſt proſperity, when the generality of 
the people admired his Almanzor, and 
thought his Indian Emperor the perfection of 
tragedy, the duke of Buckingham and lord 
Rocheſter, the two wittzeſt noblemen our 
country has produced, attacked his fame, 
and turned the rants of his heroes, the jargon 
of his ſpirits, and the abſurdity of his plots, 


BOILEAU, 3 
Yau have made him good amends, by the 
praiſe you have giyen him in ſame of your 
writings, | 
| POP E. 25 
I owed him that praiſe, as my maſter in 
the art of verſification. Yet I ſubſcribe to 


the cenſures which have been paſſed by other 


writers on many of his works. They are 
good criticks; but he is ſtill a great poet. 


You,S ir, I am ſure, muſt particularly ad- 


Q 3 mire 
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mire him as an excellent ſatiriſt. His Abſa- 
lom and Achitophel is a maſter- piece in. that 
way of writing; and his Mac Plecno is, 
I think, inferior to it in nothing but the 
meanneſs of the ſubject. 

B O II. EA v. 

Did not you take the model of Your 
Dunciad from the latter of te very inge- 
nious ſatires! 5. 

POPE, 

I did—but my work is more extenſive than 
his, and my imagination bias taken 1n it a 
greater ſcope. 

b IEE AH. 

Some criticks may doubt whether the length 
of your poem were ſo properly ſuited to the 
meannels of the ſubject as the brevity of his. 
Three cantos to expole a dunce crowned with 
laurel! I have not given above three lines to 
me author af the Pucelle. 

POPE. 
M y intention was, to expoſe, not one author 


alone, but all the dulneſs and falſe taſte of the 


Englith nation in my times. Could ſuch a de- 
ſign be Ne into a narrower compals ? 
gies bs RBOILBAU.. -*' 

We will not diſpute on this point, nor 
whether the hero of your Dunciad were 
peally a dunge. But has not Dryden been 
accuſed of: immorality and prophanenels in 
ms: of” his wiltings? 
$ . .,POPE, - 


He uk with too much reaſon : and T am 
| ſarry to. ſays: thar all pur beſt comick writers 
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after Shakeſpear and Jonſon, except Addiſon 
and Steele, are as liable as he to that heavy 
charge. Fletcher is thocking. Etheridge, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Far- 
quhar,, have painted the manners of the 
times in which they wrote, with a maſterly 
hand : but they are too often ſuch manners, 
that a virtuous man, and much more a 
virtuous woman, mult be greatly offended at 
the repreſentation. 
BOILEAU, 

In this reſpe&, our ſtage is far preferable 
to yours. It is a ſchool of morality. Vice 
is expoſed to contempt and to hatred. No 
falſe colours are laid on, to conceal its de- 
formity ; but thoſe with which it paints itſelf 
are there taken off, 

POPE, | 

It is a wonderful thing, that in France the 
Comick Mufe ſhould be the gravęſt lady in the 
nation. Of late ſhe is ſo grave, that one 
might. almoſt miſtake her for her ſiſter Mel- 
pomené. Moliere made her indeed a good 
moral philoſopher; but then ſhe philoſo- 
phized, like Democritus, with a merry 
laughing face. Now ſhe weeps over vice, 
inſtead of ſhewing it to mankind, as I think 
the generally Ong to do, in Adiculogs 
lights. 5 

BOILEA u. 

Her buſineſs is more with folly than with 
vice; and when ſhe attacks the latter, it 
ſhould be rather with ridicule than invective, 


O 4 But 
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But ſometimes ſhe may be allowed ta raiſe 
her voice, and change her uſual {mule a into a 
frown of juſt indignation. 

POPE, 

I de her beſt when the ſmiles. But did 
you never reprove your witty friend La Fon- 
taine, for the vicious levity that appears in 
many of his I ales? He was as guilty of the 
crime of debauehing ihe Muſes, as any of Our 
comick poets. 

BOILEAV. 

I own he was ; and bewail the proſtitution 
of his genius, as I ſhould that of an innocent 
and beautiful unity girl. He was all nature, 
all fimplicity! yet in that ſimplicity there 
was a grace and unaffected vivacity, with 
a juſtneſs of thought and eaiy elegance of 
expreſſion, that can hardly be found in any 
5 85 writer. His manner is quite origmal, 
and peculiar to himſelf, though all the maria 
of his writings is borrow ed from others. 

APE, 
In that manner he has been imitated by my 
friend Mr. Prior. 
BOILEAU, 
| He has, very ſucceſsfully. Some of Prior's 
tales have the ſpirit of La Fontaine's, with 
more judgement ; but not, I think, with ſuch 
an amiable and graceful ſimplicity. 
E. 

Prior's harp had more ſtrings than La 

Fo ontaine's. He was à fine poet in many 


different 
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different ways; La Fontaine but in one. 
And, though in ſome of his tales he imitated 
that author, his Aima was an original, and 
of fingular beauty. 

.BOILEAU. 

There is a writer of heroick poetry, who 
lived before Milton, and whom ſome of your 
countrymen place in the higheſt claſs of 
your poets, though he 1s lirtle known in 


France. I fee him ſometimes in company / 


with Homer and Virgil, but oftener wit! 
Taſſo, Arioſto, and Dante. 

: POPE. 

I underſtand you mean Spenſer. There 
is a force and beauty in ſome of his images 
and deſcriptions, equal to any in thoſe writers 
you have ſeen him converſe with. But he 
had not the art of properly ſhading his pic- 
tures. He brings the minute and . 
parts too much into ſight; and mingles too 
frequently vulgar and mean ideas with noble 
and ſublime. Had he choſen a ſubject proper 
for epick poetry, he ſeems to have had a ſuf- 
ficient elevation and ſtrength in his genius to 
make him a great epick poet: but the allegory, 
which is continued throughout the whole 
work, fatigues the mind, and cannot intereſt 


the heart io much as thoſe poems, the chief 


actors in which are ſuppoſed to have really 
exiſted, The Syrens and Circe in the Odyfley 
are allegorical —— but Ulyfles, the hero 
pf the Poem, was a man renowned i in Greece, 
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which makes the account of his adventures 
affecting and delightful. To be now and 
then in Fairy- land, among imaginary beings, 
is a pleaſing variety, and helps to diſtinguiſh 
the poet from the orator or hiſtorian : but to 
be always there, is irkſome. 

|  BOILEAU. 

Is not Spenſer likewiſe blameable, for con- 
— the Chriſtian with the Pagan 
theology, in ſome parts of his poem: 
| POPE. 

Yes; be had that fault in common with 
Dante, with Arioſto, and with Camoens. 

Ds BO IEE AU. 

Who is the poet that arrived ſoon after 
vou in Elyſium, whom I ſaw Spenſer lead in 
and preſent to Virgil, as the author of a poem 
reſembling the Georgichs? On his head was a 
garland of the ſeveral kinds of flowers that 
blow in each gp with evergreens inter- 
mixed. 
7 POPE. | 

Your defeription points out 7 homſen. He 
painted nature exactly, and with great ſtrengtu 
of pencil. His imagination was rich, exten- 
five, and ſublime : his diction bold and glow- 
ing, but ſometimes obſcure and affected. Nor 
did he e en know when to r or what to 
alk. > Nl 
| BOILE Au. 

* ſhould ſuppaſe that he wrote e tragedic 
upon the Greet model: for he is often ad- 
mitted into the grove of Euripides. 

POPE; 
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| | POPE. 8 1 
He enjoys that diſtinction both as a fra: 
gedian and as a moraliſt. For, not only in 
his plays, but all his other works, there is 
the pureſt morality, animated by piety, and 
rendered more touching by the tine and deli- 
cate ſentiments of a moſt fender and benevolent 
heart. | TT 
BOILEAU, T 
St. Evremond has brought me acquainted 
with Waller.—I was ſurprized to find in his 
writings a politeneſs and gallantry which the 
French ſuppoſe to be appropriated only to 
theirs. His genius was a compoſition, which 
is ſeldom to be met with, of the ſablime and 
the agreeable, In his compariſon between 
himſelf and Apollo as the lover of Daphne, 
and in that between Amoret and Sacharifla, 
there is a fineſſe and delicacy of wit, which 
the moſt elegant of our writers have never 
exceeded. Nor had Sarrazin or Voiture the 
art of praiſing more genteely the ladies whom 
they admired, But his epiſtle to Cromwell, 
and his poem on the death of that extraordi- 
pary man, are written with a force and great- 
neſs of manner, which giye him a rank among 
the poets of the firſt clals, | 
POE. | 
Mr. Waller was unqueſtionably a very fine 
writer. His Muſe was as well qualified as 
the Graces themſelves to dreſs out a Venus; 
and he could even adorn the brows of a con 
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ror with fragrant and beautiful wreathz, 
Yar he had ſome puerile and low thoughts, 
which unaccountably mixed with the elegant 
and the noble, like ſchool-boys or mob ad. 
mitted into a palace, There was allo an in. 
temperance and a luxuriancy in his wit, which 
He did not enough reſtrain. He wrote little 
to the underſtanding, and leſs to the heart; 
but he frequently delights the imagination, 
and ſometimes ſtrikes it with flaſhes of the 
Higheſt /#b//me—We had another poet of the 
age of Charles the Firſt, extremely admired 
by all his contemporaries; in whoſe works 


chew 4 is ſtill more affectation of wit, a greater 


redundancy of imagination, a worfe taſte, and 
leſs judgement : but he touched the heart 


more, and had finer feelings, than Waller, 


— mean Cowley. 
B0OILEA V. 

1 Rave been often ſolicited to admire his 
writings by his learned friend Dr. Spratt. He 
ſeems to me a great wit, and a very amiable 
man, but not a good poet. 

P O PE. 
The. ſpirtt of poetry is ſtrong in ſome of bis 
des; but in the art of poetry he is always 
extremely i deficient. 
BOILEA v. 

I hear that of late his reputation is much 
lowered in the opinion of the Engliſh: Vet 
J cannot but think that, if a moderate portion 
of the ſuperſſuities of his wit were given by 

Apollo 
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Apollo to ſome of their modern bards, who 
write common-place morals in very ſmooth 
verſe, without any abfurdity, but without 
a fingle new thought, or one enlivening ſpark 
df imagination, it would be a great favour ta 
them, and do them more fervice, than all the 
rules laid down in my Art of Poetry, and 
yours of Criticiſm. 

| Nl 
1 am much of your mind. But I left 
in England ſome poets, whom you, I know; 
will admire, not only for the harmony and 
correctneſs of ſtyle, but the fpirit and genius 
you will find in their writings. 

BOILEAU, | 

France too has produced ſome very ex- 
cellent writers, ſince the time of my death. 
— Of one particularly I hear wonders. 
Fame to him is as kind as if he had been dead 
a thouſand years. She brings his praiſes. to 
me from all parts of Europe. — You know 
I fpeak of Voltaire. 
* POPE. | 

I do : the Engliſh nation yields to none in 
admiration of his extenſive genius. Other 
writers excell in ſome one particular branch 
of wit or ſcience; but when the king of 
Pruſſia drew Voltaire from Paris to Berlin, he 
had a whole Academy of Belles Lettres in him 
alone. 2 | 

e 

That prince himſelf has ſuch talents for 
poetry as no other monarch, in any age ot 
6 Country, 
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hiſtory. 


He has not only been the father of i 
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country, has ever poſſeſſed. What an aſto. 


niſhing compaſs muſt there be in his mind, 


what an heroick tranquillity and firmneſs in 


his heart, that he can in tlie evening compoſe 
an ode or epiſtle in the moſt elegant verſe, 


and the next morning fight a battle with the 


conduct of Cæſar or Guſtavus Adolphus! 
For ͤ 5..- 

J envy Voltaire ſo noble a ſubject both for 
his verſe and his proſe. But, if that prince 
will write his own Commentaries, he will 
want no hiſtorian. I hope that, in writing 
them, he will not reſtrain his pen, as Czſar 
has done, to a mere account of his wars; but 
let us ſee the politician, and the benignant 
protector of arts and ſciences, as well as the 
warrior, in that picture of himſelf. Voltaire 
has ſhewn us, that the events of battles and 
ſieges are not the moſt intereſting parts of 


good hiſtory ; but that all the improvements 
and embelliſhments of human ſociety ought 


to be carefully and particularly. recorded 
ere. | | | 
Fr Fo! ere 

The progreſs of arts and knowledge, and 


the great changes that have happened in the 
manners of mankind, are objects far more 
worthy of a reader's attention than the revo- 
lutions of fortune. And it is chiefly to Vol- 


taire that we owe this inſtructive ſpecies ot 
' POPE. 


among 


4 
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among the moderns, but has' carried it hin» 


- felf to its utmoſt perfection. 
BO ILE Au. 


1s he not too zniverſal? Can any writer 


| be exa#i; who is ſo comprehenſive? 
: POPE. 


A traveller round the world cannot inſpect 


every region with ſuch an accurate care, as 
exactly to deſcribe each ſingle part. If the 
outlines be well marked, and the obſervations 
on the principal points be judicious, it is all 
that can be required. 
BOILEAU. | 

I would however adviſe and akin the 
French and Engliſh youth, to take a fuller 
furvey of ſome particular provinces ; and to 
remember, that although, in travels of this 
fort, a lively imagination 1s a very agreeable 
companion, it is not the beſt guide. To 
ſpeak without a metaphor, the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, requires a 
critical and laborious inveſtigation. The 
compoſer of a ſett of lively and witty remarks 
on facts ill examined, or incorrectly delivered, 
is not an hiftorian. 

a POPE. 


We cannot, I think, deny that name to 
the author of the Life of Charles the XIIth, 
king of Sweden. 

8 BOI LE Av. 

No, certainly. ] eſteem it the very beſt 

gy. that this age has een As ye 
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other wits of your country, who give the n 
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of fpirit as the hero whoſe actions it relates; 
it is nevertheleſs moſt exact in all matters of 
importance. The ſtyle of it is elegant, per- 
ſpicuous, unaffected; the diſpofition and me- 
thod are excellent, the judgements given by 
the writer acute and juſt. 

POPE. L 
Are you not pleaſed with that philoſophical 
freedom of thought, which diſcovers itſelf in 
all the works of Voltaire, but more particu- 
larly in thoſe of an hiſtorical nature? 
| BOILEAU. 
If it were properly regulated, I ſhould 
reckon it among their higheſt perfections. 
Superſtition, and bigotry, and party ſpirit, 
are as great enemies to the truth and candour 
of hiſtory, as malice or adulation. To think 
freely, is therefore a moſt neceflary quality 
in a perfect hiſtorian. But all liberty has its 
bounds; which, in ſome of his writings, 
Voltaire, I fear, has not obſerved. Would 
to heaven he would reflect, while it is yet in 
his power to correct what is faulty, that all 
his works will outlive him; that many 
nations will read them; and that the judge- 
ment pronounced here upon the writer him- 
felf will be according to the ſcope and ten- 


dency of them, and to the extent of theit 


good or evil effects on the great ſociety of 

mankind! | 

1 Me. POPE. 5 
It would be well for all Europe, if ſoine 


to 
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to this age in all polite literature, had the 
ſame ſerious thoughts you recommended to 
Voltaire. Witty wntings, when directed to 
ſerve the good ends of virtue and religion, are 
like the lights hung out in a pharos, to guide 


the mariners ſafe through dangerous ſeas : ' 


but the brightneſs of thoſe that are impious 
or immoral ſhines only to betray, and to 
lead men to deſtruction. S | 

BOILEAU. | 

Has England been free from all ſeductions 
of this nature ? 

| POPE. 

No.—But the French have the art of ren- 
dering vice and impiety more agreeable than 
the Engliſh. 

B OIL EA v. 

I am not very proud of this ſuperiority in 
the talents of my countrymen. But, as I am 
told that the good ſenſe of the Englith is now 
admired in France, I hope it will ſoon con- 
vince both nations, that true wiſdom is virtue, 
and true virtue 1s religion. 

POPE, | 

I think it alſo to be wiſhed, that a taſte 
for the frivolous may not continue too pre- 
valent among the French. There is a great 
difference between gathering flowers at the 
foot of Parnaſſus, and aſcending the arduous 
heights of the mountain. The palms and 
laurels grow there; and, if any of your 
countrymen aſpire to gain them, they muſt 

"Fo. IL, P | — 
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no longer enervate all the vigour of their 
minds by this habit of trifling : I would have 
them be perpetual competitors with the 
Engliſh in manly wit and ſubſtantial learning, 
But let the competition be friendly. There 
; is nothing which ſo contracts and debaſes the 
mind as national envy. True wit, like true 
virtye, naturally loves its own image, in 
whatever place it is found, | 
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OcTAVIa—PoRTIA—ARRIA. 


PORTIA. 


© hd has it happened, Octavia, that 
Arria and I, who have a higher rank 
than you in the temple of Fame, ſhould 


have a lower here in Elyſium? We are told, 


that the virtues you exerted, as a wife, were 
greater than ours. Be ſo good as to explain 
to us what were thoſe virtues. It is the pri- 
vilege of this place, that one can bear ſu- 
periority without mortification. The jealouſy 
of precedence died with the reſt of our 
mortal frailties. - Tell us then your own 


ſtory. We will fit down under the ſhade 


of this myrtle grove, and liſten to it with 
pleaſure. 
o AVIA. 
Noble ladies, the glory of our ſex and of 
Rome, I will not refuſe to comply with your 
defire, though it recalls to my mind ſome 
ſcenes which iny heart would with to forget. 
There can be only one reaſon why Minos 
ſhould have given to my conjugal virtues a 
preference above yours; which 1s, that the 
trial aſhgned to them was harder. 


FX ARRIA, 
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ARRIA. 5 

How! madam; harder than 0 die for your 
huſband! We died for ours. 

OCTAVIA. : 

You did, for huſbands who loved you, 
and were the moſt virtuous men of the ages 
they lived in; who truſted you with their 
lives, their fame, their honour: To ou!live 
ſuch huſbands is, in my judgement, a harder 
effort of virtue, than to dre for them, or with 
them. But Mark Antony, to whom my 
brother Octavius, for reaſons of ſtate, gave 
my hand, was indifferent ro me, and loved 
another. Yet he has told me himſelf, I 
was handſomer than his miſtreſs Cleopatra, 
Younger I certainly was; and to men Hat is 
generally a charm ſufficient to turn the ſcale 
in one's favour, I had been loved by Mar- 
cellus. Antony ſaid, he loved me, when 
he pledged to me his faith. Perhaps he did 
for a time: a new handſome woman might, 
from his natural inconſtancy, make him 
forget an old attachment. He was but too 
amiable.—His very vices had charms beyond 
other mens virtues. Such viyacity ! ſuch 
fire! ſuch a towering pride! He ſeemed made 
by nature to command; to goyern the world; 
to govern.it with ſuch eaſe, that the buſineſs 


of it did not rob him of an hour of pleaſure: 
' Nevertheleſs, while his inclination for me 


continued, this haughty lord of mankind, 
who could hardly bring his high ſpirit to 


treat 


1 AL. OG UE XV 
treat my brother, his partner in empire, 
with the neceſſary reſpect, was to me as 
ſubmiſſive, as obedient to every wiſh of my 
heart, as the humbleſt lover that ever ſighed 
in the vales of Arcadia. Thus he ſeduced 
my affection from the manes of Marcellus, 
and fixed it on himſelf, He fixed it, ladies, 
(1 own it with ſome confuſion) more fondly 
than it had ever been fixed on Marcellus. 
And when he had done ſo, he ſcorned me, 
he forſook me, he returned to Cleopatra. 
Think who I was: the fiſter of Cæſar, ſa- 
crificed to a vile Egyptian queen, the harlot 
of Julius, the. diſgrace of her ſex! Every 
outrage was added, that could incenſe me 
ſtill more. He gave her, at ſundry times, 
as publick marks of his love, many provinces 


of the empire of Rome in the Eaſt. He See Plu- 
rarch's Life 


read her love-letters openly, in his tribunal of Amy. 


itſelf; even while he was hearing and judg- 
ing the cauſes of kings. Nay he left his 
tribunal, and one of the beſt Roman orators 
pleading before him, to follow her litter, in 
which ſhe happened to be. paſſing by at that 
time, But, what was more grievous to me 
than all theſe demonſtrations of his extrava- 


gant paſſion for that infamous woman, he Y 


num in 


had the affurance, in a letter to my brother, Auguſto 
to call her his wife. Which of you, ladies, Clare, 


could have patiently borne this treatment? 


F 42 ARRIA, 
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of Antony. complaint which could hurt or offend my 
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_— | 

Not I, madam, in truth, Had I been in 
your place, the dagger with which I pierced 
my own boſom, to thew my dear Pætus how 


eaſy it was to die that dagger ſhould I have 


plunged into Antony's heart, if piety to the 
gods, and a due reſpect to the purity of my 
own ſoul, had not ſtopped my hand. But, 
I verily believe, I ſhould have killed myſelf; 
not, as I did, out of affeQion to my huſband, 
but out of ſhame and indignation at the 
wrongs I endured. 

- a POR TIA. 

I muſt own, Octavia, that to bear ſuch 
uſage, was harder to a woman than 7» 
ſwallow fire. | 

DPCTAVIS. | 

Yet I did bear it, madam, without even a 


huſband. Nay, more; at his return from 
his Parthian expedition, which his impa- 
tience to bear a long abſence from Cleopatra 
had made unfortunate and inglorious, I went 
to meet_him in Syria, and carried with me 
rich preſents of cloaths and money for his 
troops, a great number of horſes, and two 


_ thouſand choſen ſoldiers equipped and armed 


like my brother's prætorian bands. He ſent to 
ſtop me at Athens, becauſe his miſtreſs was then 
with him. I obeyed his orders: but I wrote 
to him, by one of his moſt faithful friends, 
a letter full of reſignation, and ſuch a ten- 

I | derneſs 
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derneſs for him as I imagined might have 
power to touch his heart. My envoy ſerved 
me ſo well, he ſet my fidelity in ſo fair a 
light, and gave ſuch reaſons to Antony why 
- he ought to ſee and receive me with - kind- 
neſs, that Cleopatra was alarmed, All her 
arts were employed, to prevent him from 
ſeeing me, and to draw him again into 

pt. Thoſe arts prevailed. He ſent me 
back into Italy, and gave himſelf up more 
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Plutarch, 
ubi lupras 


abſolutely than ever to the witchcraft of that 
Circd. He added Africa to the ſtates he had 


beſtowed on her before; and declared Cæſario, 


her ſpurious ſon by Julius Cæſar, heir to all 


her dominions, except Phœnicia and Ci- 
licia, which, with the Upper Syria, he gave 
to Ptolemy, his ſecond ſon by her; and at the 
ſame time declared his eldeſt ſon by her, whom 
he had eſpouſed to the princeſs of Media, 
heir to that kingdom, and king of Armenia, 
nay, and of the whole Parthian empire, 
which he meaned to conquer for him. The 
children I had brought him he entirely neg- 
lected, as if they had been baſtards.— I wept. 
I lamented the wretched captivity be was 
in;— but I never reproached him.. My 
brother, exaſperated at ſo many indignities, 
commanded me to quit the houſe of my 
huſband at Rome, and come into his.—I re- 
fuſed to obey him,—I remained in Antony's 


houſe. I perſiſted to take care of his children 


by Fulvia, the ſame tender care -as of 


own. I gave my protection to all his friends 
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at Rome. 1 implored my brother not to 
make my jealouſy or my wrongs the cauſe 
of a civil war. But the injuries done to 
Rome by Antony's conduct could not poflibly 
be forgiven. When he found he ſhould 
draw the Roman arms on himſelf, he ſent 
orders to me to leave his houſe, did ſo; 
but carried with me all his children by 
: Fulvia, except Antyllus, the eldeſt, who 
. 2 then with him in Egypt. After his 
death and Cleopatra's, I took her children by 
him, and bred them up with my own. 


| n 
| — Is it Poſlidle, madam? the children of 
| cab FD ont. 


| 1 OCTAVIA. G 
Yes, the children of my rival. I married 
| dave daughter to Juba, king of Manritania, 


| the moſt een and the handfomeſt 
| prince in the world. 2582 


0 asid2:- l £;" mm 

: Tell me, Octavia,” did not your Price and 
reſentment entirely eure you of y our paſſion 
for Antony, as ſoon as you faw him go back 
to Cleopatra? and Was Hot your whole con- 
duct aſterward the effect of cool reaſon, 
undiſturbed by the aSttatſons of Jealous'and 


mY 


tortured ave? © --- 

. —.ĩ⁴ 0: Sin 
Vou probe my heart very Tbat 
J had ſæme help hear very deeply and the 
coone'y Pride of ye 3 wall not deny. 
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But I was not become indifferent to my 
huſband. 
my lover, more than I was angry with the 
Antony who forſook me and loved another 
woman. Had he left Cleopatra, and re- 
turned to me again with all his former 
affection, I really believe I ſhould have loved 
him as well as before. , 


e ARRI A. 

If the merit of a wife be to be meaſured by 
her ſufferings, your heart was unqueſtionably 
the moſt perfect model of conjugal virtue. 
The wound J gave mine was but a ſcratch 
in compariſon to many you felt. Yet I 
don't know whether it would be any benefit 
to the world, that there ſhould be in it many 
Octavias. Too good ſubjects are api ta make 
bad kings. | 

PORTIA. 


True, Arria; the wives of Brutus and 
Cecinna Pætus may be allowed to have 
ſpirits a little rebellious. Octavia was edu- 
cated in the court of her brother. Subjection 
and patience were much better taught there 
than in our houſes, where the Roman liberty 
made its laſt abode: and though I will not 
difpute the judgement of Minos, I cannot 


help thinking that the affection of a wife 


to her huſband is more or leſs reſpectable 
iu proportion to the character of that huſ- 
band. If I could have had for Antony 

3 the 


I loved the Antony who had been 


by” 17 
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the ſame - friendſhip as I had for Brutus, 


I ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf. 


. OCTAVIA. | 

My fondneſs for Antony was ill placed; 
but my perſeverance in the performance of 
all the duties of a wife, notwithſtanding 
his ill uſage, a perſeverance made more dit- 
ficult by the very exceſs of my love, ap- 
peared to Minos the higheſt and moſt me- 
ritorious effort of. female reſolution, againſt 
the ſeductions of the moſt dangerous enemy 


to our virtue, ended pride. 


D 1A. 
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Lovisz De CoLicnt, Princeſs of ORANGE. 


Frances WALSINGHAM, Counteſs of Eſſex 
and of Clanrickard; before, Lady SiDNer. 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 


UA deſtinies, madam, had a great and ſur- 
prizing conformity. I was the daughter 

of admiral Coligni, you of ſecretary Wal- 
ſingham; two perſons who were the moſt 
conſummate ſtateſmen and ableſt ſupports of 

the Proteſtant religion, in France and in 
England. IT was married to Teligni, the 

fineſt gentleman of our party, the moſt ad- 

mired for his valour, his virtue, and his 
learning; you to Sir Philip Sidney, who 
enjoyed the ſame pre-eminence among the 
Engliſh. Both theſe huſbands were cut off, 

in the flower of their youth and of glory, 

by violent deaths: and we both married again 

with ſtill greater men; I with William see De 
Prince of Orange, the founder of the Dutch Nemines 
commonwealth ; you with Devereux earl of de Hol- 
Eflex, the favourite of Elizabeth and of the * 
whole Engliſh nation. But, alas! to com- e d 
pleat the reſemblance of our fates, we both ſaw — 
thoſe ſecond huſbands, who had raiſed us ſo =**** 


high, 
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high, deſtroyed in the full meridian of their 
glory and greatneſs; mine by the piſto] of 
an aſſaſſin; yours. ſtill more unhappily, by 
the axe, as a traitor, 

C. OF CLANRICKARD, 

There was indeed in ſome principal events 
of our lives the conformity you obſerye. 
But your deſtiny, though it raiſed you higher 
than me, was more unhappy than mine. 
For my father lived honou rably, and died in 
peace; yours was aſſaſſinated in his old age. 
How, madam, did you ſupport or recover 
your ſpirits under ſo mauy misfortunes? | 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

The prince of Orange left an infant fon 
to my care. The educating of him to be 
worthy of ſo illuſtrious a father, to be the 
heir of his virtue as well as of his greatneſs, 
and the affairs of the commonwealth, in 
which J intereſted myſelf for his ſake, fo 
filled my mind, that they in ſome meaſure 
took from me the ſenſe of my grief; which 
nothing but ſuch a great and important ſcene 
of buſineſs, ſuch a neceffary taſk of private 
ahd publick duty, could have ever relieved, 
But let me enquire in my turn; how did 


your heart find a balm, to Alleviiite the 


anguiſh of the wounds it had ſuffered? what 
employed your widowed hours after the death 


of your Eſſex : 


C. OF CLANRICKARD. 
Madam, I did not long continue a widow: 
I married again, 


PRINCESS 
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| PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

Married again! With what prince, what 
king, did you marry? The widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney and of my lord Eſſex could 
not deſcend from them to a fubje& of leſs 
illuſtrious fame; and where could you find 
one that was comparable to either? 

c. OF CLANRICKARD. 

I did not ſeek for one, madam ; the he- 
roiſm of the former, and the ambition of 
the latter, had made me very unhappy. I 
defired a quiet life and the joys of wedded 
love, with an agreeable, virtuous, well-born, 
unambitious, unenterprizing huſband. All 
this I found in the earl of Clanrickard : and, 
believe me, madam, ] enjoyed more ſolid 
felicity in Ireland with him, than I ever had 
poſſeſſed with my two former huſbands, in 
the pride of their glory, when England and 
all Europe reſpunded with their praiſe. 

PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 

Can it be poſhble, that the daughter of 
Walſingham, and the wife of Sidney and 
Eſſex, ſhould have ſentiments ſo inferior to 
the minds from which ſhe ſprang, and to 
which the was matched ! Believe me, madam, 
there was no hour of the many years I lived 
after the death of the prince of Orange, in 
which I woyld have exchanged the pride 
and joy I continually had, in hearing his 
praiic, and ſeeing the monuments of his 

lory in the free commonwealth his wiſdom 

ad founded, for any other delights the 
| world 
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world could give. The cares that I ſhared 
with him while he remained upon earth 
were a happineſs to my mind, becauſe they 
exalted its powers. The remembrance of 
them was dear to me after I had loſt him. 
I thought, his great ſoul, though removed to 
a higher ſphere, would look down upon 
mine with ſome tenderneſs of affection, as its 
fellow-labourer in the heroick and divine work 


of delivering and freeing his country. But 


to be divorced from that foul! to be no 
longer his wife! to be the conſort of an 
inferior, inglorious huſband ! I would much 
rather have died a thouſand deaths, than that 
my heart ſhould one moment have conceived 
ſuch a thought. 

Ci. OF CLANRICKARD. 

Your highneſs muſt not judge of all 
hearts by your own. The ruling paſſion of 
that was apparently ambition. My inclina- 
tions were not ſo noble as yours, but better 
ſuited, perhaps, to the nature of woman. ! 
loved Sir Philip Sidney, I loved the earl of 
Effex, rather as amiable men than as heroes 
and ſtateſmen. They were ſo taken up with 
their wars and ftate-affairs, that my tender- 
neſs for them was too often neglected. The 
earl of Clanrickard was conſtantly and 
wholly mine. He was brave; but had not 
that ſpirit of chivalry, with which Sir Philip 
Sidney was abſolutely poſſeſſed. He had, in 


a high degree, the eſteem of Elizabeth, but 


did not aſpire to her Ive; nor did he with 
A to 
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to be the rival of Carr or of Villiers in the 
affection of James. Such, madam, was the 
man on whom my laſt choice beſtowed m 

hand, and whoſe kindneſs compenſated for 
all my misfortunes! Providence has aſſigned 
to different tempers different comforts. To 
you it gave the education of a prince, the 


overnment of a ſtate, the pride of being 


called the wife of a hero; to me a good liuvin 

huſband, quiet, opulence, nobility, and a fair 
reputation, though not in a degree ſo exalted 
as yours. If our whole ſex were to chuſe 
between your conſolations and mine, your 
highneſs, I think, would find very few of 
your taſte. But I reſpet the ſublimity of 
your ideas. Now that we have no bodies, 


they appear leſs unnatural than I ſhould have 


thought them in the other world. 
PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 
Adieu, madam ; our ſouls are of a different 
order, and were not made to ſympathize or 
converſe with each other. 
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Maxcus BRUrus —Pompoxivs Arricus, 


70 ür 5 24 
Wer,, Atticus, 1 find that, notwith. 
Vſtanding your friendſhip, for Cicero 
£ ; and for me, you ſurvived us both many years, 
| with the fame chearful ſpirit you had always 
4 poſſeſſed, and, by prudently wedding your 

| daughter to Agrippa, ſecured the favour of 
Octavius Cæſar, and even contracted a cloſe 
alliance with him by your grand - daughter's 
marriage with Tiberius Nero. 

== TT TION... 

| You know, Brutus, my philoſophy was 
d the Epicurean. I loved fiend, and 1 
| ſerved them in their wants and diſtreftes with 

great generoſity ; but I did not think myſelf 

obliged to die when they died, or not to make 

others as occaſions ſhould offer. 

| BRUTUS. 

You did, I acknowledge, ſerve your friends, 
as far as you could, without bringing yourſelf, 
on their account, into any great danger or 
diſturbance of mind: but that you v, 
them, I mych doubt, If you loved Cicero, 

| how could you love Antony? if you loved 
we, how could you love Octayius ? « = 
| love 


Yoke 3 OM could you wy: 8 
part againſt Antony in their laſt civil war? 
Affection cannot be ſo ſtrangely divided, and 
with ſo much equality, among men of ſuch 
oppoſite characters, and who were ſuch irre- 
eoncilophen enemies to each other. 

— ATTICUS. 

9 2 my earlieſt youth I poſſeſſed the 
ſingular talent of ingratiating myſelf with 
the heads of different parties, and yet not en- 
gaging with any of them ſo far as to diſturb 
my own quiet. My family was connected 
with the Marian party; and, though I retired 
to Athens, that I might not be unwillingly 
involved in the troubles which that turbulent 
faction had begun to excite, yet, when 
young Marius was declared an enemy by the 
ſenate, I ſent him a ſum of money, to ſup- 


port him in his exile. Nor did this hinder 


me from my making my court ſo well to 
Sylla, upon his coming to Athens, that I 
obtained from him the higheſt marks of his 


favour. Nevertheleſs, when he preſſed me viae 
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to go with him to Rome, I declined it, Seel. 


) Nepor. in 


being as unwilling to fight for him againſt vic At. 


the Marian party, as for them againſt him. 
He admired my conduct; and, at his de- 
parture from Athens, ordered all the preſents 
made to him during his abode in that city 
to be carried to me, I remind you of this, 
only to ſhew that moderation in all, conten- 
tions of this Kind had been always my prin- 
ciple.; % and that; i in the inſtances you meu - 

Vo. II. Q.: tioned 


tici. 
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tioned I did not act from any levity or in- 
conſtancy in my nature, but from a regular 
conſiſtent plan of conduct, which my reaſon 
N me was the wiſeſt 1 could follow. 
n 
1 member indeed that you obferved the 
fame neutrality propre Pompey gn Julius 


Cæſar. 

Ax ric us. 

1 ad and, that I might be 455 0 00 
it with dignity, and without the reproach of 
ingratitude, I never would accept any office 
or honour from either of thoſe gteat men; 
nor from Cicero, though my ſiſter had mar- 
ried his brother; nor from you, Marcus Bru- 
tus, whoſe friendſhip I thought the 1 
honour of wy 999 

n 

Are thete! no obligations to a good heart, 
Pomponius, but honours and offices? or 
could you, by refuſing to encumber your- 
ſelf with theſe, diſſolve all other ties? But, 
ſetting aſide any conſiderations of private af- 
fection or efteem, how were you able to re- 
eoncile your conduct with that which is the 
ruling principle in the heart of every virtuous 
man, and more eſfecially a a virtuous Roman, 
the love off the publick 7 
| D ATTUe us. 

The tires I lived in were fo bad; and the 
conflict of parties had fo little to do in reality 
with he love of the publick, that I thought my 
virtue much ſafer * purer by avoiding, 
than Mixing 1n the fray. Ru- 
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B R UT Us. 

Poffbiy, in in the diſpute between Marius 
and Sylla, and even in that between Pompey 
and Cæſar, a vittuous man might ſee ſo much 
to blame on both ſides, and ſo much to 
fear, whichever faction ſhould overcome the 
other, as fo be juſtified in not engaging 
with either. But let me ſay, without vanity, 
in the war which I waged againſt Antony 
and Octavius, you could have nothing to 
blame: for I know you approved the prin- 
ciple upon which J killed Julius Cæſar. Nor 
would you have had any thing to fear if our 
arms had ſucceeded 3 for you knew that my 
intentions were upright-and pure; nor was it 
doubtful that Caſſius was as much determined 
as I to reſtore the Republick. How could you 
then, with any ſenſe of virtue in your heart, 
maintain an indifference and neutrality be- 
tween the deliverers and _ N of your 
country 3 
ien 1CUS. ; 

My aufer to this will neceſſarily require 
explanations, which my reſpect to the manes 
of Brutus makes me wiſh avoid. 

bo] BRU Us 

In the other words J loved MW and was 
defirous that all night ſpeak it with freedom: 
but here, even the tender ears of a tyrant are 
compelled to endure it. If I committed any 
faults, or erred in my judgement, the cala- 
mities have ſuffered are a e for it. 
og 2 171 Tell 
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tarch. in 
Vita Jul. 
Cæſar. 
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Tell me then truly, and without fear of of. 
fending, what you think were my failings. 

| ATTICUS». | 

You ſaid thot the principle upon which 
vou killed Julius Cæſar had my approbation. 
This I do not deny :—but did I ever declare, 
or give you reaſon to believe, that I thought 
it a prudent or well-ttmed act? I had quite 


other thoughts. Nothing ever ſeemed to 


me worſe judged or worſe timed: and theſe, 
Brutus, were my reaſons. Cæſar was juſt 
ſetting out to make war on the Parthians. 
This was an enterprize of no little dif- 
ficulty, and no little danger. But this un- 
bounded ambition, and that reſtleſs ſpirit, 
which never would ſuffer him to take any 
repoſe, did not intend to ſtop there. Vou 
know very well (for he hid nothing from 
you) that he had formed a vaſt plan, of 
marching, after he had conquered the whole 
Parthian empire, along the coaſt of the Caſ- 
pian ſea and the ſides of, Mount Caucaſus, 
into Scythia, in order to ſubdue all the coun- 
tries that border on Germany, and Ger- 
many itſelf; whence he propoſed to return 
to Rome by Gaul. Conſider now, I beſeech 
you, how mueli time the, &ecution of this 
project required. In ſome of his battles with 
ſo many: fierce and warlike nations, the 
braveſt of all the Barbarians, he might have 
been ſlain: but, if he had not, diſeaſe, or age 
itſelf, might have ended his life, before he 
could have compleated ſuch. an immenſe un- 
| | | dertaking. 
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dertaking. He was, when you killed him, in 
his fifty-ſixth year, and of an infirm conſti- 


tution. Except his baſtard by Cleopatra, he 


had no ſon: nor was his power fo abſolute, 
or ſo quietly ſettled, that he could have a 
thought of bequeathing the empire, like a 
private inheritance, to his ſiſter's grandſon, 
Octavius. While he was abſent, there was 
no reaſon to fear any violence, or mal-ad- 
miniſtration, in Italy, or in Rome. Cicero 
would have had the chief authority in the 
ſenate. The prætorſhip of the city had been 
conferred upon you by the favour of Cæſar; 
and your known credit with him, added to the 
high reputation of your virtues and abilities, 
gave you a weight in all buſineſs, which 
none of his party left behind him in Italy 
would have been able to oppoſe. What a 
fair proſpect was here of good order, peace, 
and liberty, at home; while abroad the 
Roman name would have been rendered more 
glorious, the diſgrace of Craſſus revenged, 
and the empire extended beyond the utmoſt 
ambition of our forefathers, by the greateſt 
general that ever led the armies of Rome, or, 
perhaps, of any other nation! What did it 
ſignify, whether, in Aſia and among the Bar- 
barians, that general bore the name of king, 
or dictator? Nothing could be more puerile in 


you and your friends, than to ſtart ſo much + 


at the propofition of his taking that name in 
Italy itſelf, when you had ſuffered him to 
enjoy all the power of royalty, and much 
8 23 more 
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more than any king of Rome had poſſeſſed, 
from Romulus down to Tarquin, 
3 AHSIERSA >: 

We conſidered that name as the laſt inſult 
offered to our liberty and our laws. It was 
an enſign of tyranny, hung out with a vain 
and arro — purpoſe of rendering the ſervi- 
tude of Rome more apparent. We therefore 
determined to puniſh the tyrant, ang. e 
our country to freedom. 

— ATTICUS. 

Vou puniſhed the tyrant; but you did not 
reſtore your country-to freedom. By ſparing 
Antony, againſt, the opinion of Caſſius, you 
ſuffered the tyranny; to remain. He was 
conſul, and, from the moment that Cæſar 


was dead, the chief power of the ſtate was 


in bis hands. The ſoldiers adored him, for 
his liberality, valour, and military frankneſs. 
His eloquence was more perſuaſive from ap- 
aring unſtudied. The nobility of his houſe, 
Seb deſcended fram Hercules, would na- 
turally inflame his heart with ambition, The 
whole, courſe of his life had evidently ſhewn, 
that his thoughts were high and aſpiring, 
and that he had little reſpect for the liberty 
of his country. He had been the ſegond 
man in Czlar's- party: by ſaving him, you 
ave a new head to that — which could 
Pm ger ſubſiſt without your ruin. Many, 
who _ have wiſhed the reſtoration of 
berty if Cæſar had died a natural death, 
"wer ſo e at his murder, that, nog + 
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for — lake of puniſhing that, they. were. 
willing to confer all power upon Antony, 
and make him abſolute maſter, of the repub- 
lick. This was particularly true with reſpect 
to the veterans who had ſerved under Czſar : 
— he ſaw it ſo plainly, that he preſently 
availed himſelf of their diſpoſitions. Vou 
and Caſſius were obliged to fly out of Italy; 
and Cicero, who was unwilling; to take the 
ſame: part, could find no — to ſays 
himſelf and the ſenate, but the wretched one 
of ſupporting and raiſing very high another 
Cæſar, — Hy ſon and heir of him you 
had ſlain, to oppoſe Antony, and to divide 
the Cæſarean party. But, even while he did 
this, he perpetually offended that party, and 
made them his enemies, by harangues in the 
ſenate, which breathed the very ſpirit of the 
old Pompeian faction, and made him appear 
to Octavius and all, the friends af the dead 
dictator, no leſs guilty of his death, than 
thoſe who had killed _ What could this 
end in but, that which you. and your friends 
had moſt to fear, a re-union- of the whole 
Cæſarean party, and of their principal leaders, 
however di ſeordant the ane with the other, to 
deſtroy the Pompeians? For my own part, I 
foreſaw it long before the event, and there- 
fore Cope mytelf wholly clear of thoſe pro- 
Vou think Lought to have joined 

you and. Caſſius at Philippi, becauſe 1 3 


_ intentions, and that, if you ſhould 


x you deſigned to reſtore the common» 
Q 4 wealth, 
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wealth. I am perſuaded''you did both agree 
in that point; but you differed in ſo many 
others, there was ſuch a diſſimilitude in your 
tempers and characters, that the union be- 
tween you could not have laſted long; and 
your diſſention would have had moſt fatal 


effects, with regard both to the ſettlement 
and to the adminiſtration of the republick. 
Beſide, the whole maſs of it was in ſuch a 


fermentation, and ſo corrupted; that I am 


convinced new diſorders would ſoon have 


arifen. If you had applied gentle remedies, 
to which your nature inclined, thoſe remedies 
would have failed; if Caffivs had induced 
vou to act with ſeverity, your 'government 
would have been ſtigmatized with the name 
of a tyranny more deteſtable than that againſt 
which you conſpired; and Cæſar's clemency 
3 have been the perpetual topick of 

y factious oration to the people, and of 


| ere ſeditious diſcourſe to the ſoldiers: Thus 


vou would have ſoon been plunged in the 
miſeries of another civil war; or perhaps aſ- 
ſaſñinated in the ſenate, as Julius was by you. 
Nothing could give the Roman empire a 
laſtiug tranquillity, but ſuch a prudent plan 
of a miligated imperial power, as was after- 
ward formed by Octavius, when he had ably 
and happily delivered himſelf from all oppo- 
ſition and partnerſhip in the government. 
Thoſe quiet times I lived to ſee; and I muſt 
ſay, they were the beſt I ever: had ſeen, far 


; petrer'4 than thoſe unde! the turbulent ariſto- 


cr acy 
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eracy for which you contended. And let me 
boaſt a. little of my own prudence, which, 
through ſo many ſtorms, could ſteer me ſafe 
into that port. Had it only given me ſafety, 
without reputation, I ſhould not think that 
TI ought to value myſelf upon it. But in all 
theſe revolutions my honour remained as 
unimpaired as my fortune. I fo conducted 
myſelf, that I loſt no eſteem in being An- 
tony's friend, after having been Cicero's; or 
in my alliance with Agrippa and Auguſtus 
Cæſar, after my friendſhip with you. Nor 
did either Cæſar or Antony blame my inaction 
in the quarrels between them; but, on the 
contrary, they both ſeemed to reſpect me the 
more for the neutrality I obſerved. My ob- 
ligations to the one, and alliance with the 
other, made it improper for me to act againſt 
either: and my conſtant tenour of life had 
procured me an exemption from all civil wars 
by à kind of preſcription. ; 

| BRUTUS. 

If man were born to no higher purpoſe 
than to wear out a long life in eaſe and proſ- 
perity, with the general eſteem of the world, 
your wiſdom was evidently as much ſuperior 
to mine, as my hfe was ſhorter and more un- 
happy thaw yours. Nay, I verily believe, it 
exceeded the prudence of any other man that 
ever exiſted, conſidering in what difficult cir- 
cumſtances you were placed, and with how 
many violent ſhocks and ſudden changes of 
fortune you were obliged to contend. But 


ure 
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p 44 


Bere themoſt uirtuous and publick-ſpiritedcon. 
duct is found to have been the moſt ut, 
The motives. of our actions, not the ſuc. 
ceſs, give us here renown. And, could I re. 
turn to that life whence I am eſcaped, I 
would not change my character to imitate 
yours; I would again be Brutus, rather 
than Atticus. Even without the ſweet 
hope of an eternal reward..in a more perfe& 
ſtate, which is the ſtrongeſt. and moſt im- 
moveable ſupport to the good under every 
misfortune, I ſwear by the gods, I would not 


24S 


give up the noble feelings of my: heart, that 


elevation of mind. which accompanies active 
and ſuffering virtue, for your ſeventy- ſeven 
years of conſtant tranquillity, with all the 
praiſe you obtained from the learned men 
whom you patronized, or the great men 
whom you courted. „„ 
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WILLIAM THE THIRD, King of England— 
Jonn ve Wir r, Penfionary of Holland. 


0 WILLIAM. 
THOUGH I had no cauſe to love you, 
vet, believe me, I ſincerely lament your 
fate. Who could have thought that De Witt, 
the moſt popular miniſter that ever ſerved a 
commonwealth, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to 
popular fury! Such admirable talents, ſuch 
virtues, as you were endowed with, ſo clear, 
ſo cool, ſo comprehenſive a head, a heart fo 
untainted with any kind of vice, deſpiſing 
money, deſpiſing pleaſure, deſpiſing the vain 
oltentation of greatneſs, ſuch application to 
buſineſs, ſuch ability in it, ſuch courage, 
ſuch firmneſs, and ſo perfect a knowledge of 
the nation you governed, ſeemed to aſſure 
you of a fixed 26h {ſtable ſupport in the pub- 
lick affection. But nothing can be durable, 
that depends on the paſſions of the people. 
„ > 3+ & ET. 

It is very generous in your majeſty, not 
only to compaſſionate the fate of a man, whoſe 
political principles made him an enemy to 
your greatneſs, but aſcribe it to the caprice 
and inconſtancy of the people; as if there 
had been nothing very blameable in his 1 

. od e | ock. 
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enemy of his houſe? 
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duct. I feel the magnanimity of this dif. 
courſe from your majeſty, and it confirms 
what F have heard of all your behaviour after 
my death. But I muſt frankly confeſs, that 
although the rage of the populace was car- 
ried much too far, when they tore me and 
my unfortunate brother to pieces, yet I cer. 
tainly had deſerved to loſe their affection, 
by relying too much on the uncertain and 
dangerous . friendſhip. of France, and by 
weakening the military ſtrength of the ſtate, 
to ſerve little purpoſes of my own power, 
and ſecure to myſelf the intereſted affection 
of the burgomaſters, or others, who had 
credit and weight in the faction, the favour 
of which I courted. This had almoſt ſub- 
jected my country to France, if you, great 
prince, had not been ſet at the head of the 


falling republick, and had not exerted ſuch 


extraordinary virtues and abilities, to raiſe 


and ſupport it, as ſurpaſſed even the heroiſm 


and prudence of William our firſt ſtadt- 
holder, and equalled you to the moſt illuſ- 
trious patriots of Greece or Rome, 
WILLIAM. | 

This praiſe from your mouth is glorious 
to me indeed! What can ſo much exalt the 
character of a prince, as to have his actions 
approved by a zealous republican, and the 


: | + 3, $4 © Ros 
If I did not approve them, I ſhould ſhew 


myſelf the enemy of the republick. Vou 


never 


as erer = 1 a had 
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never ſought to tyrannize over it; you loved, 
you defended, you preſerved: its freedom. 
Thebes was not more indebted to Epami- 
nondas or Pelopidas, for its independence 
and glory, than the United Provinces were 
to you. How wonderful was it to ſee a 
youth, who had ſcarcely attained to the 
twenty-ſecond year of his age, whoſe ſpirit 
had been depreſſed and kept down by a jea- 
lous and hoſtile faction, riſing at once to the 
conduct of a moſt arduous and perilous war, 
ſtopping an enemy victorious, triumphant, 
who had penetrated into the heart of his 
country; driving him back, and recovering 
from him all he had conquered : to ſee this 
done with an army, in which, a little before, 
there was neither diſcipline, courage, nor 
ſenſe of honour ? Ancient hiſtory has no ex- 
ploit ſuperior to it; and it will ennoble the 
modern, whenever a Livy or a Plutarch ſhall 
ariſe, to do juſtice to it, and ſet the hero 
who performed it in a true light. 
3 iii | 
Say, rather, when time ſhall have worn 
out that malignity and rancour of party, . 
which, in free ſtates, is ſo apt to oppoſe itſelf 
to. the ſentiments of gratitude and eſteem for 
their ſervants and benefactors. 

. MS: WATT | 
How manganimous was your reply, how 
much in the tpirit of true ancient viriue, when 
being aſked; in the greateſt extremity of our 

Rela it. I danger, 
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— danger „„ How you intendid to live after Hl. 


= — « live on the lands you had I in Germany; and 
to 1679, p. 4% would rather paſs your life in hunting there, 
32. & than fell your country of liberty to France at 
r any rate!” How nobly did you think, when, 
being offered your patrimontal lordſhips and 
lands in the county of Burgundy, or the 
full value of them, from France, by the me- 

_ diation of England, in the treaty of peace, 
_ your anſwer Was, That, to gain one good 
« rotem more for the Spaniards in Flanders, you 
& would be. content to loſe them all!” No 
wonder, after this, that you are able to 
combine all Europe in a league againſt the 
power of France ; that you were the centre 
of union, and the directing ſoul of that wiſe, 
that generous confederacy, formed by your 
labours; that you could ſteadily fupport and 
keep it together, in ſpite of repeated misfor- 
tunes ; that even after defeats you were as 
formidable to Louis, as other generals after 
victories ; and that in the end you became 
the deliverer of Europe, as you had before 
been of Holland. m__— 
oe ILL 

I had in truth no other object, no other paſ- 
ion at heart, throughout my whole life, than 
to maintain the independence and freedom of 
Europe, againſt the ambition of France. It 
was this defire which formed the whole plan 
of my policy, which animated all my counſels, 
both as'prince of Orange and king of England- 
6 | DE 
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f 40 D WITT. el ben 
This deſire was tho moſt Ale 1 ſpedk d. it 
wich ſhame) that could warm the heart of 
a prince, whoſe : anceſtors had oppoſed, and 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed; the power of 
Spain, when that nation aſpited to the mo- 
narrhy of Europe. France, Sir, in your days, 
had an equal ambition and more ſtrength to 


ſupport her vaſt deſigns, than Spain Ander 


the government of Philip the Second. That 
ambition you reſtrained, that ſtrength you 
reſiſted. I, alas! was ſeduced by her perfi- 
dious court, and by the neceſſity of affairs 
in that ſyſtem of policy which I had adopted, 
to aſk her aſſi ſtance, to rely on her favour, 


and to make the common wealth, whoſe coun- 


ſels I directed, ſubſervient to her greatneſs.— 
Permit me, Sir, to explain to you the motives 
of my conduct. If all the princes of Orange 
had ited like you, I ſhould never have been 
the enemy of your houſe. | But prince Mau- 
rice of Naſſau deſired to oppteſs the liberty of 


that ſtate, which his virtuous father had 


freed at the expence of his life, and which he 
himſelf had defended, againſt the arms of the 
houſe of Auſtria, n the higheſt reputation 
of military abilities. — a pretence of 
religion (the moſt 'exetrable ' cover of a 
wicked deſign), he put to death, as a cri- 
mival, that upright miniſter, Barnevelt, his 
father s beſt friend, becauſe he refuſed to 
concur with him in treaſon againſt the ſtate. 
15 likewiſe impriſoned ſeveral other good 

men 
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men and lovers of their country, confiſcated 
their eſtates, and ruined their families. Vet, 


after he had done theſe cruel acts of injuſtice, 


with a view to make himſelf ſovereign of the 


Dutch commonwealth, he found they had 


drawn ſuch a general odium upon him, that, 
not daring; to accompliſh his 1niquitous pur- 
poſe, he ſtopped ſhort, of the tyranny to 
which he had ſacrificed his honour and vir- 
tue: a diſappointment ſo mortifying, and ſo 
painful to 25 mind, N it 3 NAIR 
his death. 5 

22 WII LIAN. 


: Would to 7 he had died before the 
meeting of that infamous ſynod of Dort, 
by which he not only diſhonoured himſelf 
and his family, but the Proteſtant religion 
itſelf! Forgive this interruption—my grief 
one me to it l deſire you to esel. 
DBI, 

The heathen of Maurice, prince 3 
who ſucceeded to his diguities in the repub- 
lick, acted with more moderation. But the 
ſon of that good prings, your majeſty's fa- 


ther (I am 5 * ak what I know you 


hear on pain), med, in the pride and 
fire of his youth, ambitious deſigns of 
his uncle. He failed in his undertaking, and 
ſoon afterwards, died; but-left/in the hearts of 
the whole republican party an incurable j 

louſy and dread of his family. Full of t cle 
prejudices; and zealous for liberty, 1 thought 


it * duty, as — of Holland, to pre- 


vent 
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vent for ever, if I could, your reſtoration to the 
power your anceſtors had enjoyed; which I 
ſincerely believed would be inconſiſtent with 
the ſafety and freedom of my country. 
WILLIAM. 


Let me ſtop you a moment here. When 


my great-grandfather formed the plan of the 
Dutch commonwealth, he made the power 
of a ſtadtholder one of the principal ſprings 
in his ſyſtem of government. How could 
you imagine that it would ever go well 
when deprived of this ſpring, ſo neceſſary to 
adjuſt and balance its motions ? A conſtitu- 
tion originally formed with no mixture of 
regal power may long be maintained in all 
its vigour and energy without ſuch a power; 
but, if any degree of monarchy were mixed 
from the beginning in the principles of it, 
the forcing that out mult neceſſarily diſorder 
and weaken the whole frabrick. This 
was particularly the caſe in our republick. 
The negative voice of every ſmall town in 
the provincial ſtates, the tedious ſlowneſs of 
our forms and deliberations, the facility with 
which foreign miniſters may ſeduce or pur- 
chaſe the opinions of ſo many pertons as 
have a right to concur in all our reſolutions, 
make it impoſſible for the government, even 
in the quieteſt times, to be well carried on, 
without the authority and influence of a ſtadt- 
holder, which are the only remedy our con- 
ſtitution has provided for thoſe evils, 


Vor. II. R DE 
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I acknowledge they are.—But I and my 
party thought no evil ſo great as that re- 
medy; and therefore we ſought for other 
more pleaſing reſources. One of theſe, upon 
which we moſt confidently depended, was 
the friendiſhp of France, I flattered my- 
ſelf that the intereſt of the French would 
ſecure to me their favour; as your relation 
to the crown of England might naturally raiſe 
in them a jealouſy of your power. I hoped 
they would encourage the trade' and com- 
merce of the Dutch, in oppoſition to the 
Engliſh, the ancient enemies of their crown, 
and let us enjoy all the benefits of a perpe- 
tual peace, unleſs we made war upon Eng- 


land, or England upon us; in either of which 


caſes, it was reaſonable to preſume, we ſhould 

have their aſſiſtance. The French miniſter 

at the Hague, who ſerved his court but too 

well, ſo confirmed me in theſe notions, that 

I had no apprehenſions of the mine which was 

forming under my feet. : 
; WILLIAM, 

You found your authority ſtrengthened by 
a plan fo agreeable to your party; and this 
contributed more to deceive your ſagacity than 
all the art of D*Eſtrades. 

DE WITT. 

My policy feemed to me entirely ſuitable 
to the laſting ſecurity of my own power, of 
the liberty of my country, and of its maritime 
greatneſs. For I made it my care to keep ” 

a ver 
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a very powerful navy, well commanded and 
officered, for the defence of all theſe againſt 
the Engliſh; but, as I feared nothing from 
France, or any power on the continent, I 


neglected the army; or rather I deſtroyed. it, 


by enervating all its ſtrength, by diſbanding 
old troops and veteran officers, attached to 
the houſe of Orange, and putting in their 
lace a /raang militia, commanded by officers 
who had neither experience nor courage, and 
who owed their promotions to no other merit 
than their relation to, or intereſt with, ſome 
leading men in the ſeveral o/zgarchies of 
which the government in all the Dutch 
towns is compoled. Nevertheleſs, on the 
invaſion of Flanders by the French, I was 
forced to depart from my cloſe connexion 
with France, and to concur with England 
and Sweden in the triple alliance, which Sir 
William Temple propoſed in order to check 
her ambition: but, as IT entered into that 
meaſure from neceſſity, not from choice, I 
did not purſue it. I neglected to improve 
our union with England, or to fecure that. 
with Sweden; I avoided any conjunction of 
. counſels with Spain; I formed no alliance 
with the Emperor or the Germans; I cor- 
rupted our army more and more; till a ſud- 


den unnatural confederacy, ſtruck up, againſt 


all the maxims of policy, by the court of 
England with France, for the conqueſt of 
the Seven Provinces, brought theſe at once 
to the very brink of deſtruction, and made 
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me a victim to the fury of a populace too 
juſtly provoked. | 
| 1 WILLIAM. 

J muſt fay, that your plan was in reality 
nothing more than 'to procure for the Dutch 
a licence to trade, under the good pleaſure and 
gracious protection of France. But any ſtate 
that ſo entirely depends on another is only 
a province; and its liberty is a ſervitude, 

raced with a fweet but empty name. You 
ſhould have reflected, that to a monarch fo 
ambitious and ſo vain as Louis le Grand, the 


idea of a conqueſt which ſeemed almoſt 


certain, and the deſire of humbling a haughty 
republick, were temptations irreſiſtible, His 
bigotry likewiſe would concur in recom- 
mending to him an enterprize, which he 
might think would put hereſy under his feet. 
And if you knew either the character of 
Charles the Second, or the principles of his 
government, you ought not to have ſuppoſed 
his union with France for the ruin of Holland 
an impoſſible, or even improbable event. It 
is hardly excuſable in a ſtateſman to be greatly 


ſurprized that the inclinations of princes 
ſhould prevail upon them to act, in many 


particulars, without any regard to the po- 
litical maxims and intereſt of their king- 


8 A w1ITT, 

I am aſhamed of my error; but the chief 
cauſe of it was, that though I thought very 
11}, I did not think quite ſo ill of ge = wy 

; econ 
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Second and his miniſtry as they deſerved. I 
imagined too that his parliament would re- 
ſtrain him from engaging in ſuch a war; or 
compel him to engage in our defence, if 
France ſhould attack us. Theſe, I acknow- 
ledge, are excuſes, not ju/tifications. When the 


French marched into Holland, . and found it 


in a condition ſo unable to reſiſt them, my 
fame as a miniſter irrecoverably ſunk. For, 
not to appear a traitor, I was obliged to con- 
feſs myſelf a dupe. But what praiſe is ſuf- 
ficient for the wiſdom and virtue you ſhewed, 
in ſo firmly rejecting the offers, which I have 
been infarmed were made to you, both by 
England and France, when firit you appeared 
in · arms at the head of your country, to give 
you the ſovereignty of the Seven Provinces, by 
the aſſiſtance, and under the protection, of 
the two crowns! Believe me, great prince, 
had I been living in thoſe times, and had 
known the generous anſwers you made to 
thoſe offers, which were repeated more than 
once during the courſe of the war; not the 
moſt ancient and devoted ſervant to your 
family would have been more your friend 
than I, But who could reaſonably hope for 
ſuch moderation, and ſuch a right ſenſe of 
glory, in the mind of a young man, deſcended 
from kings, whoſe mother was daughter to 
Charles the Firſt, and whoſe father had left 
him the ſeducing example of a very different 
conduct? Happy indeed was the Engliſh 
nation, to have ſuch a prince ſo nearly allied 
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to their crown both in blood and by marriage, 
whom they might call to be their deliverer, 
when bigotry and deſpotiſm, the two greateſt 
enemies to human ſociety, had almoſt over- 
thrown their whole conſtitution in church 


and ſtate! 


-— W441 1.4 dM; 

They might have been happy; but were 
not.— As ſoon as I had accompliſhed their 
deliverance for them, m many of them became 
my moſt implacable enemies, and even wiſhed 
to reſtore the unforgiving prince whom they 
had ſo unanimouſly and fo juſtly expelled from 
his kingdom.—Such levity ſeems incredible. 
I could not myſelf have imagined it poſſible, in 
a nation famed for good ſenſe, if I had not had 
proofs of it beyond contradiction. They 
ſeemed as much to forget ht they called me 
over for, as that they had called me over. The 
ſecurity of their religion, the maintenance of 
their liberty, was no longer their care. All 
was to yield to the incomprehenſible doctrine 
of right divine and paſſive obedience. Thus 
the Tories grew FJacobites, after having re- 
nounced both that doctrine and James, by 
their oppoſition to him, by their invitation of 
me, and by every act of the parliament which 
gave me the crown.—But the moſt trouble- 
ſome of my enemies were a ſett of Repub- 
licans, who violently oppoſed all my mea- 
ſures, and joined with the Jacobites in diſ- 
turbing my n only becauſe it was 
not a commonwealth. | 

0 DE 
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DE WITT. 

They who were republicans under your 
government in the kingdom of England did 
not love liberty; but aſpired to dominion, 
and wiſhed to throw the nation into a total 
confuſion, that it might give them a chance of 
working out from that anarchy a better ſtate 
for themſelves. 

WILLIAM. | 

Your obſervation is juſt. A proud man 
thinks himſelf a lover of liberty ; when he 1s 
only impatient of a power in government 
above his own, and, were he a king, or the 
firſt miniſter of a king, would be a tyrant. 
Nevertheleſs I will own to you, with the 
candour which becomes a virtuous prince, 
that there were in England ſome Whigs, and 
even ſome of the moſt ſober and moderate 
Tories, who, with very honeſt intentions, 
and ſometimes with good judgements, pro- 
poſed new ſecurities to the liberty of the 
nation, againſt the prerogative or influence of 
the crown, and the corruption of miniſters in 
future times. To ſome of theſe I gave way, 
being convinced they were right ; but others 
I reſiſted, for fear of weakening too much 
the royal authority, and breaking that balance 
in which conſiſts the perfection of a mixed 
form of government. I ſhould not, perhaps, 
have reſiſted ſo many, if I had not ſeen in 
the houſe of commons a diſpoſition to riſe in 
their demands on the crown, had they found 
it more yielding. The difficulties of my 

| R 4 government, 
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government, upon the whole, were ſo great, 


that I once had determined, from mere diſ- 


uſt and reſentment, to give back to the 
nation, aſſembled in parliament, the crown 
they had placed on my head, and retire to 
Holland, where I found more affection and 
gratitude in the people. But I was ſtopped 
by the carneſt ſupplications of my friends, 
and by an unwillingneſs to undo the great 
work I had done: eſpecially as I knew that, 
if England ſhould return into the hands of 
king James, it would be impoſſible, in that 
criſis, to preſerve the reſt of Europe from the 
dominion of France. 221608 

DE WITT. 

Heaven be praiſed that your majeſty did 
not perſevere in ſo fatal a reſolution! The 
United Provinces would have been ruined by 
it together with England. But JI cannot 
enough expreſs my aſtoniſhment, that you 
ſhould have met with ſuch treatment as could 


| ſuggeſt ſuch a thought! The Engliſh muſt 


ſurely be a people incapable either of liberty 
or ſubjection! | | 
nl, WILLIAM, 
There were, I muſt acknowledge, ſome 
faults in my temper, and ſome in my govern- 
ment, which are an excuſe for my ſubjects 
with regard to the uneafineſs and diſquiet 
they gave me. My taciturnity, which ſuited 
the 'genius of the Dutch, offended theirs. 
They love an affable prince: it was chiefly 


his affability that made them ſo fond of 


Charles 


D T A LOGUE X VIII. 
Charles the Second, Their frankneſs and 


ood-humour could not brook the reſerve and 
coldneſs of my nature, Then the exceſs of 
my favour to ſome of the Dutch, whom T 


had brought over with me, excited a national 


jealouſy in the Engliſh, and hurt their pride. 
My government alſo appeared, at laſt, too 
unſteady, too fluctuating between the Whigs 
and the Tories ; which almoſt deprived me 
of the confidence and affection of both parties. 
I truſted too much to the integrity and the 
purity of my intentions, without uſing thoſe 
arts that are neceſſary to allay the ferment of 
factions, and allure men to their duty by 
ſoothing their paſhons, Upon the whole, I 
am ſenſible that I better underſtood how to 
govern the Dutch than the Engliſh or the 
Scotch; and ſhould probably have been 
thought a greater man, if I had not been 
king of Great Britain. ; 
: DE WITT, 

It is a ſhame to the Engliſh, that gratitude 
and affection for ſuch merit as yours were 
not able to overcome any little diſguſts ariſing 
from your temper, and enthrone their de- 
lverer in the hearts of his people. But will 
your majeſty give me leave to aſk you one 
queſtion? Is it true, as I have heard, that 
many of them diſliked your alliances on the 
continent, and ſpoke of your war with France 
as a Dutch meaſure, in which you ſacrificed 
England to Holland? Ws 
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no WIA ETA Mo 
The cry of the nation at firſt was ſtrong 
for the war: but before the end of it the 
Tories began publickly to talk the language 
you mention. And no wonder they did;— 
for, as they then had a deſire to ſet up again 
the maxims of government which had pre- 
vailed in the reign of their beloved Charles 
the Second, they could not but repreſent 
oppoſition to France, and vigorous meaſures 
taken to reſtrain her ambition, as unneceſſary 
for England : becauſe they well knew that 
the counſels of that king had been utterly 
averſe from ſuch meaſures; that his whole 
policy made him a friend to France; that he 
was governed by a French miſtreſs, and even 
bribed by French money, to give that court 
his affiſtance, or at leaſt his acquieſcence, in 

all their deſigus. 
| DE WITT. 

A king of England, whoſe cabinet is go- 
verned by France, and who becomes a vile pen- 
ſioner to a French king, degrades himſelf from 
his royalty, and ought to be conſidered as an 
enemy to the nation. Indeed the whole 
policy of Charles the Second. when he was 
not forced off from his natural bias by the 
neceſſity he lay under of ſoothing his parlia- 
ment, was a conſtant, deſigned, ſyſtematical 
oppoſition to the intereſt of his people. His 
brother, though more ſenſible to the honour 
of England, was, by his Popery and deſire 
of arbitrary power, conſtrained to lean upon 

| | France, 
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France, and do nothing to obſtruct her de- 
ſigns on the continent, or leſſen her greatneſs. 
It was therefore neceſſary to place the Britiſh 
crown gn your head, not only with a view to 
preſerve the religious and civil rights of the 
people from internal oppreſſions, but to reſcue 
the whole ſtate from that ſervile dependance 
on its natural enemy, which muſt unqueſtion- 
ably have ended in its deſtruction. What 
folly was it to revile your meaſures abroad, 
as ſacrificing the intereſt of your Britiſh do- 
minions to connexions with the continent, 
and principally with Holland ! Had Great 
Britain no intereſt to hinder the French from 
being maſters of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and forcing the Seven United Provinces, her 
ſtrongeſt barrier on the continent againſt the 
power of that nation, to ſubmit with the reſt 
to their yoke? would her trade, would her 
coaſts, would her capital itſelf, have been 
lafe, after ſo mighty an encreaſe of ſhipping 
and ſailors as France would have gained by 
thoſe conqueſts? and what could have pre- 


vented them, but the war which you waged, | 
and the alliances which you formed? could 


the Dutch and the Germans, unaided by 
Great Britain, have attempted to make head 
againſt a power, which, even with her af 
ſiſtauce, ſtrong and ſpirited as it was, they 
could hardly refiſt? and after the check 
which had been given to the encroachments 
ot France, by the efforts of the it grand 
alliance, did not a new and greater danger 
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make it neceſſary to recur to another ſuch 
league? was not the union of France and 
Spain under one monarch, or even under one 
family, the moſt alarming contingency that 
ever had threatened the liberty of Europe? 

| WILLIAM. | 

1 thought ſo; and I am ſure I did not err 
in my judgement. But folly is blind; and 
faction wilfully ſhuts her eyes againſt the 
moſt evident truths that croſs her deſigns; 
as ſhe believes any lies, however palpable and 
abſurd, that ſhe thinks will aſſiſt them, 

D Wir... 


The only objection which ſeems to have 


any real weight againſt your ſyſtem of policy, 
with regard to the maintenance of a balance 
of power in Europe, is the enormous expence 


that muſt neceſſarily attend it; an expence 


which, I am afraid, neither England nor Hol- 
land will be able to bear without extreme 


inconvenience. 


WILLIAM. 

I will anſwer that objection, by aſking a 
ueſtion. If, when you was penſionary of 
olland, intelligence had been brought, that 
the dykes were ready to break, and the ſea 
was coming in, to overwhelm and to drown 
us; what would you have ſaid to one of the 
deputies, who, when you were propoſing the 
proper repairs to ſtop the inundation, ſhould 
have objected to the charge, as too heavy on the 
province? This was the caſe in a political ſenſe 
with both England and Holland. The fences 


raiſed 
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raiſed to keep out ſuperſtition and tyranny 
were all giving way : thoſe dreadful evils 
were threatening, with their whole accumu- 
lated force, to break in upon us, and over- 
whelm our eccleſiaſtical and civil conſtitution. 
In ſuch circumſtances, to object to a neceſſary 
expence, is folly and madneſs. | 
DE'WITT.' „ 

It is certain, Sir, that the utmoſt abilities 
of a nation can never be ſo well employed, 
as in the unwearied, pertinacious defence of 
their religion and freedom. When 7heſe are 
loſt, there remains nothing that is worth the 
concern of a good or wiſe man. Nor do I 
think it conſiſtent with the prudence of go- 


vernment, not to guard againſt future dangers, 


as well as preſent ; which precaution muſt be 
often in ſome degree expenſive. I acknow- 
ledge too, that the reſources of a commercial 
country, which ſupports its trade even in 
war by invincible fleets, and takes care not 
to hurt it in the methods of impoſing or col- 
lecting its taxes, are immenſe, and incon- 
ceivable till the trial be made; eſpecially 
where the government, which demands the 
ſupplies, is agreeable to the people. But yet 
an unlimited and continued expence will in the 
end be deſtructive. What matters it whether 
a ſtate be mortally wounded by the hand of a 
foreign enemy, or die by a conſumption of 
its own vital ſtrength? Such a conſumption 
will come upon Holland ſooner than upon 
England, becauſe the latter has a greater 
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radical force : but, great as it is, that force 
at laſt will be ſo diminiſhed and exhauſted by 
rpetual drains, that it may fail all at once; 
and thoſe efforts which may ſeem moſt ſur. 
prizingly vigorous will be in reality zhe con- 
vulfions of death. I don't apply this to your 
majeſty's government; but I ſpeak with a 
view to what may happen hereafter from the 
extenſive ideas of negotiation and war which 
you have eſtabliſhed. They have been ſalu- 
tary to your kingdom ; but they will, I fear, 
be pernicious in future times, if, in purſuing 
great plans, great miniſters do not act with 
a ſobriety, prudence, and attention to fru- 
gality, which very ſeldom are joined with 
an extraordinary vigour and boldneſs of 
counſels, | 


DIA 


. 
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M. Aricivs— Dax rxRRUr. 
DART ENE Uf. 


„ poor Apicius !—I pity thee from 
4 my heart, for not having lived in my 
age and in my country. How many good 
diſhes, unknown at Rome in thy days, have 
I feaſted upon in England! 
APICIUS. 

Keep your pity for yourſelf. How many 
good diſhes have I feaſted upon in Rome, 
which England does not produce; or of which 


the knowledge has been loſt, with other 


treaſures of antiquity, in theſe degenerate 
days! The fat paps of a ſow, the livers of 
ſcari, the brains of phoenicopters, and the 
tripotanum, which conſiſted of three excellent 
forts of fiſh, for which you Engliſh have no 
names, the lupus marinus, the myxo, and the 
nuræna. 
DARTENEUF. 
I thought the muræna had been our lam- 
prey, We have delicate ones in the Severn! 
APICIUS, | 
No: the murzna, ſo reſpected by the 
ancient Roman ſenators, was a ſalt- water 
aſh, and kept by our nobles in ponds into 
which the ſea was admitted. 
5 DART E- 
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<& DAR TENEUPF, 

Why then I dare ſay our Severn lampreys 
are better. Did you ever eat any of them 
ſtewed or potted ? 

race PIC4-D.6. 

I was never in Britain. Your country then 
was too barbarous for me to go thither. [ 
ſhould have been afraid that the Britons 
would eat me. | 

 __ DARTENEUF, 
— 5 I am ſorry for you, very ſorry: for, if you 
mond's never were in Britain, you never eat the beſt 
oy ſters. | 5 
. APICIUS, 
SceJurenal Pardon me, Sir; your Sandwich oyſters 
Arbuthnet Were brought to Rome in my time, 
EE. | DARTENEUEF, 
part l. They could not be freſh: they were good 
for nothing there.—You ſhould have come 
to Sandwich to eat them. It is a ſhame for 
you that you did not.—An epicure talk of 
danger when he is in ſearch of a dainty ! Did 
not Leander ſwim over the Helleſpont in a 
tempeſt, to get to his miſtreſs? and what is 
a wench to a barrel of exquiſite oyſters ? 
| Arles. 
ne the: NayI am ſure you can't blame me for 
Bazle in any want of alertneſs in ſeeking fine fiſhes, 
to the ar. I failed to the coaſt of Africk, from Min- 
tice Art-turnz in Campania, only to taſte of one 
ſpecies, which I heard was larger there than 


it was on our coaſt ; and finding that I had 
1 | received 


8 


n 
| 


7 — 
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received a falſe information, I returned im- | 
mediately, without even deigning to land. 

DARTENEUP. 

There was ſome ſenſe in that : but why | 
did you not alſo make a voyage to Sundweichg - 
Had you once taſted thoſe oyſters in their 
higheſt perfection, you would never have 
come back: you would have eat till you 


burſt, 
APICIUS. 


I wiſh I had: It would have been better 5 Ge 


than poiſoning myſelf, as I did at Rome, ad Heli. 

becauſe” I found, upon the balance of my am Mar- 

accounts, I had only the pitiful ſum of four- z.1. it. 1 

ſcore thouſand pounds left, which would „ 

afford me a table to keep me from * | 
DARTENEUF. 

A ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds not 
keep you from ſtarving ! Would I had had it! 
I ſhould have been twenty years in ſpending 
it, with the beſt table in London. 

APICIUS, 

Alas, poor man! this ſhews that you ee 
Engliſh have no idea of the luxury that p. 246. 
reigned in our tables. Before I died, I had 
ſpent in my kitchen 807, 291 J. 13 5. 4 d. 

DARTENEUF. 

I don't believe a word of it; there i is cer- 

tainly an error in the account. 
APICIU'S. 


Why, the eſtabliſhment of Lucullur for 


his ſuppers in the Apollo, 1 mean for every 


ſupper he ſat down to in the room which he 
Vor. II. Sk called 
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Arbuthnet, called by that name, was 5000 drachins; 
n which is in your money 1614 J. 11 5. 8 4. 
DARTENEUF. 

Would I had ſupped with him there ! But 
are you ſure there is no blunder in theſe cal- 
culations ? 

APICEUS. 

| Aſk your learned men that ;—l reckon as 
they tell me. But you may think that theſe 
feaſts were made only by great men, by tri- 

umphant generals, like Lucullus, who had 

plundered all Aſia, to help him in his houſe- 

Tvidew. keeping. What will you ſay, when I tell 

__” you that the player Æſopus had one diſh that 

_ coſt him fix thouſand ſeſtertia, that is, four 

thouſand eight hundred and forty-three 
pounds, ten ſhillings, Engliſh ? 

DARTENEUF. 

What will ! ſay? why, that I pity my 

/ worthy friend Mz. Cibber; and that, if I 
had 10 this when alive, I ſhould have 
hanged myſelf for vexation that I did not Five 
in thoſe days, 

APICEUS. 

Well you might, well you might, —You 
don't. know what eating is. You never could 
know it. Nothing leſs than the wealth of 
the Roman empire is ſufficient to enable a 
man of taſte to keep a good table. Our 
players were infinitely richer than your 
Princes. | 


9 


DART E- 
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DARTENEUF., 
on, that I had but lived in the bleſſed reign 
of Caligula, or of Vitellius, or of Helioga- 
balus; and had been admitted to the honour 
of dining with their ſlaves! 
Aire 
Ay, there you touch me. I am miſerabié bee Bayle, 
that I died before their good times. They Atenews, 
carried the glories of their table much fur- J. i. p. 7. 
ther than the beft eaters of the age in which Arbuth- 
I lived. Vitellius ſpent in feaſting, within nor, c. 5. 
the compaſs of one year, what would 
amount in your money to above ſeven mil- 
lions two hundred thouſand pounds. He 
told me fo himſelf, in a converfation I had 
with him not long ago. And the two others 
you mentioned did not fall very ſhort df his 
royal magnificence, 
DARTENEUP, | 
Thefe indeed were great princes. But 
what moſt affects me is the Juxury of that 
upſtart fellow Aſopus. Pray, of what in- 
gredients might is diſh, he paid ſo much 
_ confiſt? 
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Chiefly of ſinging- birds. It was that whiehArbwh- 
ſo greatly enhanced the price. N 125 


DART ENE u yr. 

Of finging-birds ! choak him. — I never 
eat but one, which I ſtole out of its eage 
from a lady of my acquaintanee; and all 
London was in an uproary as if J had ſtolen 
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and roaſted an only child. But, upon re- 
collection, I doubt whether I have really ſo 
much cauſe to envy. Æſopus. For the 
fnging-bird which I eat was not fo good as a 
wheatear or becafigue, And therefore I ſuſ- 
peR, that all the luxury you have bragged 
of was nothing but vanity, It was like the 
fooliſh extravagance of the ſon of ÆAſopus, 
who diſſolved pearls in vinegar, and drank 
them at fupper. I will ſtake my credit, that 
a haunch of good buck venifon and my 


Hor. Sat. I. favourite ham pye were much better diſhes 
ver. 6 / than any at the table of Vitellius himſelf. 


It does not appear that you ancients ever had 
any good ſoups, without which a man of 
taſte cannot poſhbly dine. The rabbits in 
Italy are deteſtable : but what is better than 
tbe wing of one of our Engliſh wild rabbits? 
I have been told you had no turkies. The 
mutton in Italy is ill-flavoured. And as to 
your boars roaſted whole, they were only fit 
to be ſerved up at a corporation feaſt, or 
election dinner. A ſmall barbecued hog is 
worth a hundred of them., And a good collar 
of Canterbury or Shrewſbury brawn 1s a 
much better diſh. 
—  APICIU 8. 

If you had ſome meats that we wanted, 
yet our cookery muſt have been greatly ſu- 
perior to yours. Our cooks were ſo excellent, 
that they could give to hogs fleth the taſte 
of all other meats. 
DART E- 
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DART EN E Uf. 

I would never have endured their imita- 
tions. You might as eaſily have impoſed on 
a good connoiſſeur in painting the copy of a 
fine picture for the original. Our cooks, on 
the contrary, give to all other meats, and 
even to ſome kinds of fiſh, a rich flayour of 
bacon, without deſtroying that which makes 
the diſtinction of one from another. It does 
not appear to me that eſſence of hams was 
ever known to the ancients. We have a 
hundred ragonts, the eompoſition of which 
ſurpaſſes all deſcription, Had yours been as 
p_ you could not have lain indolently 
lolling upon couches while you were eating. 
They would have made you fit up, and mind 
your buſineſs. Then you had a —_— 
cuſtom of having things read to you while 
you were at ſupper. This demonſtrates that 
you were not ſo well entertained as we are 
with our meat. When I was at table, I 
neither heard, nor ſaw, nor ſpoke; I only 
taſted, But the worſt of all is, that, in the 
utmoſt perfection of your luxury, you had 
no wine to be named with claret, burgundy, 
champagne, old hock, or tokay. You boaſted 
much of your Falernum: but I have taſted 
the Lacrymæ Chrifti and! other wines of that 
coaſt, not one of which would I have drunk 
above a glaſs or two of, if you would have 
given me the kingdom of Naples, I have 
read that you boiled your wines, and mixed 
| | 83 Water 
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water with them, which is ſufficient evi- 
dence that in themſelves they were pop fit 
to drink. 
APICIUS. 
Iam afraid you do really excel us in wines; 
not to mention ygur beer, your cyder, and 
your perry, of. all which I have heard great 
fame from your countrymen; and their re- 
rt has been confirmed by the teſtimony of 

Tei pęighbours, who have travelled into 
England. Wonderful things have been alſo 
Gig to me of an Engliſh liquor called 
Punch. 


DPARTENEUF. 

Ay—to have died without taſting hat, is 
rniferabile indeed ! There is rum punch, and 
arrack punch! It is difficult to ſay which is 
beſt. But Jupiter would have given hjs 
nectar for either of them, upon my ward 
and honour. | 

APICIUS. 
The thought of them puts ms into a feyer 


with thirſt. 
DARTENEUF. 


Theſe incomparable liquors are brought to 
us from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; of the 
firſt of which you knew little, and of the 
latter nothing. This alone is ſufficient to 
determine the diſpute. What a new world 
of good things for eating and drinking has 
Columbus opened to us! Think of thats and 


Feſpaix, 


APICIUS, 


APICIUS. ED 
cannot indeed but exceedingly lament my 
ill fate, that America was not diſcoyered 
before I was born. It tortures me, when 1 
hear of chocolate, pine-apples, and a number 


of other fine fruits, or delicious meats, pro- 
duced there, which I have never taſted, 


DARTENEU F. 
The ſingle advantage of having ſugar, to 
ſweeten every thing with, inſtead of honey, 
which you, for want of the other, were 
obliged to make uſe of, 1s ineſtimable. 
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APICIUS. * 
I confeſs your ſuperiority in that important 
article, But what grieves me moſt is, that I 


never eat a turtle. They tell me that it is 
abſolutely the beſt of all foods! 


DARTENEUF. 
Yes, I have heard the Americans ſay ſo.— 
but I never eat any; for, in my time, they 
were not brought over to England, 


APICIUS. 

Never eat any turtle? How couldſt thou 
dare to accuſe me of not going to Sandwich, / 
to eat oyſters; and didſt not thyſelf take a 
trip to America to riot on turtles * But know, 
wretched man, I am credibly informed, that 
they are now as plentiful in England as 
ſturgeons. There are turtle-boats that go 
regularly to London and Briſtol fram the 

S 4 1 
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Meſt Indies. I have juſt received this i in- 
formation from a fat alderman, who died in 
London laſt week, of a ſurfeit he got at a 
turtle-feaſt i in that city: 


 _DARTENEUF. 
What does he ſay? does he affirm to you 
that turtle 1 is better than veniſon ? 


ASICIOs. 
He ſays, there was a haunch of the fatteſt 
veniſon untouched, while every mb was 
employed on the turtle alone. 


DARTENE ur. 

Alas! be imperfect is human felicity ! 
1 lived in an age when the noble ſcience of 
| ealing was ſuppoſed to have been carried to 
its higheſt perfection in . and France. 
And yet a turile-feaft is a novelty to me! 
Would it be impaſſible, do you think, to 
obtain leave from Pluto of going back for 
one day to my own table at London, juſt to 
taſte of that food? I would promiſe to kill 
A myſelf by the quantity of it I would eat 

betore the next morning. 


APICIUS. 


Vou have forgot you have no Body: that 
which you had has long been rotten; and 
you can never return to the earth with 
another, unleſs Pythagoras ſhould ſend you 
thither to animate a hog. But comfort 


Y oneſelf, that, as you have eaten dainties 
0 which 


s f 
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which I never taſted, ſo the next age will 


eat ſome unknown to "this. New diſcoveries 
will be made, and new delicacies brought 
from other parts of the world. —But ee ; 
who comes hither? I think it is Mercury. 


MERCURY. 


Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that I have 
ſtood near you inviſible, and heard your diſ- 
courſe ; 3 A privilege, which, you know, we 
deities uſe as often as we pleaſe. Attend 
therefore to what I ſhall communicate to 
you, relating to the ſubje& upon which you 
have been talking. I know two men, one 
of whom lived in antient, and the other in 
modern times, who had much more pleaſure 
in eating than either of you . the 
whole courſe of your lives. 


APICIUS. 
One of theſe happy epicures, I preſume, 
was a Sybarite, and the other a French gen- 
tleman ſettled in the Weſt Indies. 


MERCURY. 

No: one was a Spartan ſoldier, and the 
pare an Engliſh farmer.—I ſee you both, 
ook aſtoniſhed. But what I tell you is truth. 
Labour and hunger gave a reliſh to the black 
broth of the former, and the ſalt beef” of the 
latter, beyond what you ever found in the 
iripotanums or ham pyes, that vainly ſtimu- 


lated your forced and languid appetites. 


* 
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which perpetual indolence weakened, and 
conſtant luxury overcharged. 
DARTENEUF, 
This, Apicius, is more mortifying than 
not to have ſhared a turtle-feaſt! 
Ap I Is. 
J with, Mercury, you had taught me 
_ your art of cookery in my life-time : but it is 
{ a ſad thing not to know what . living ls 
tilL after one is dead, 


DI A- 


EE . = 
" | 1 
N 1 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT— ' 

CHARLES the Twelfth, King of Sweden. * 
5 iy 
Is ALEXANDER. 'Þ 
15 1 


OUR majeſty ſeems in great wrath ! 
Who has oficnded you ? 
CHARLES. 
The offence is to you as much as me. Here 
is a fellow admitted into Elyſium, who has 
bie he g us both; an Engliſh poet, one Pope. ny on 


e has called us iwwo madmen / . 11 
AEX AN PpER. 220. 


I bave been unlucky in poets. No prince 
ever was fonder of the Muſes than I, or has 
received from them a more ungrateful return! 
When I was aliye, declared that I envied 
Achilles, becauſe he had a Homer to celebrate 
his exploits; and I moſt bountifully gewarded 
Chorilus, a pretender to poetry, for writing 
verſes ou mine; but my liberality, inſtead 
of doing me honour, has ſince drawn upon me 
the ridicule of Horace, a witty Roman poet; 
and Lucan, another verſifier of the ſame na- 
tion, has loaded my memory with the harſheſt 
inveRtives. | 
CHARLES. 
] know nothing of theſe ; but I know that ser rern 
in my time, a pert French Gatiriſt, one Boileau, SE _— 
- made lo free with your character, that I tore Volaies 


Hiſtory ' 6 
his S Chas. XII. 
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his book for having abuſed my favourite hero, 


And now this {aucy Engliſhman has libelled 
us both.— But I have a propoſal to make to 
you, for the reparation of our honour, If 

ou will join with me, we will turn all theſe 


inſolent ſcribblers out of Elyſium, and throw 


them down headlong to the bottom of Tar- 
tarus, in ſpite of Pluto and all his guards. 
ALEXANDER. 

This is juſt ſuch a ſcheme as that you 
formed at Bender, to maintain yourſelf there, 
with the aid of three hundred Swedes, againſt 
the whole force of the Ottoman empire. And 
I muſt fay, that ſuch follies gave the Engliſh 
poet too much cauſc to call you a madman. 

CHARLES. 

If my heroifm were madneſs, yours, I pre- 
ſume, was not wiſdom ! 

| ALEXANDER. 

There was a vaſt difference between your 
conduct and mine. Let poets or declaimers 


fay what they will, hiſtory ſhews, that I was 


not only the braveſt ſoldier, but one of the 
ableſt commanders the world has ever ſeen: 
whereas you, by imprudently leading your 
army into vaſt and barren deſerts at the ap- 
proach of the winter, expoſed it to perifh in 
its march for want of ſubſiſtence, loſt your 
artillery, loſt a great number of your ſoldiers, 
and were forced to fight with the Muſcovites 
under ſuch difadvantages as made it almoſt 


8 for you to conquer. 
CHARLES. 
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ä c HARLE s. 

I will not diſpute your ſupeziority as a ge- 
neral. It is not for me, a mere mortal, to 
contend with the ſon of Jupiler Ammon ! 

ALEXANDER. | 

I ſuppofe you think my pretending that 
Jupiter was my father as much entitles me 
to the name of a madman, as your extrava- 
gant behaviour at Bender does you. But 
you greatly miſtake. It was not my vanity, 
butmy policy, which ſet up that pretenſion. 
When I propoſed to undertake the conqueſt 
of Aſia, it was neceſſary for me to appear to 
the people ſomething more than a man. They 
had been uſed to the idea of aemigod heroes. 
I therefore claimed an equal deſcent with 
- Oſiris and Seſoſtris, with Bacchus and Her- 

cules, the former conquerors of the Eaſt. 
The opinion of my divintty aſſiſted my arms, 

r and ſubdued all nations before me, from the 
8 Granicus to the Ganges. But, though I 
8 called myſelf the fon of Fupiter, and kept up 
e the veneration that name inſpired, by a 
f courage which ſeemed more than human, 
Ir and by the ſublime: magnammity of all my 
ö behaviour, I did not forget that I was the 
n the ſon of Philip. J uſed the policy of my 
Ir father, and the wiſe leflons of Ariſtotle; whom 
55 he had made my preceptor, in the conduct of 
s all my great deſigns. It was the ſon of Philip. © 


Li IP 1 x = \ tn . < 
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yes Te Ww 


{t who planted Greek colonies in Aſia, as far 
as the Indies; who formed projects of trade 
$, more extenſive than his empire itſelf; who 


6 laid 
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laid the foundations of them in the midſt of 

his wars; who built Alexandria, to be the 

centre and ſtaple of commerce between Europe, 

Aſia, and Africk; who ſent Nearchus to na- 

vigate the unknown Indian ſeas, and intended 

to have gone himſelf from thoſe ſeas: to the 

pillars of Hercules, that is, to have explored 

the paſſage round Africk, the diſcovery of 

which has fince been ſo glorious to Vaſco 

See Ply | de Gama. It was the ſon of Philip, who, after 

of Alexan- ſubduing the Perfians, governed them with 

ler. ſuch lenity, ſuch juſtice, and ſuch wiſdom, 

that they loved him even more than ever they 

had loved their natural kings; and who, by 

intermarriages, and all methods that could beſt 

eſtabliſh a coalition berween the conquerors 

and conquered, united them into one people. 

But what, Sir, did you do, to advance the 

trade of your ſubjects, to procure any benefit 

to thoſe whom you had vanquithed, or to 
convert any enemy into a friend ? 

CHARLES. . 

When I might eafily have made myſelf 

king of Poland ; and was advifed to as ſo, 

by — Piper, my favourite miniſter ; I ge- 

nerouſly gave that kingdom to Staniſlaus, as 

you had given a great part of your conqueſts 

in India to Porus, beſides his own domi- 

odio, which you reftored to him entire, 

after you had beaten his army and taken him 


captive. 


ALEX” 
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ALEXANDER. 

1 gave him the government of thoſe coun- 15 
tries under me, and as my lieutenant; which M1 
was the beſt method of preſerving my power | 
in conqueſts where I could not leave garri- 1 
ſons ſufficient to maintain them. The ſame | b 
policy was afterwards praiſed by the Ro- ik 
mans, who, of all conquerors, except me, A 
were the greateſt politicians, But neithes 
was I, nor were they, ſo extravagant as to 
conquer only for others, or dethrone kin 
| with no view but merely to have the pleaſure 

in beſtowing their crowns on ſome of their 

ſubjeQs, without any advantage to ourſelves. 

; Nevertheleſs, I will own, that my ex * 

to India was an exploit of he fon of Jupiier, *F 

not of the fon of Philip. I ſhould have done | 
; better if I had ſtaid to give more conſiſtency 
. td my Perſian and Greeian empires, inſtead 
/ of attempting new conqueſts, and at ſuch 2 
diſtance, ſo ſoon. Yet even this war was of 
uſe, to hinder my troops from being cor- 
f rupted by the effeminacy of Afia, and to 
keep up that univerſal awe of my name, 


: which in thoſe countries was the great ſup- 
5 port of my power. 

8 CHARLES. 

4 In the unwearied activity with which 1 
n proceeded from one enterprize to anether, 1 


be dare call myfelf your equal. Nay, 4 may 
pretend to a higher glory than you, becaule 
you only went on from victory to victory ; 

K hut the greateſt loſſes were not able to duni- 
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niſh my ardour, or ſtop the efforts of my 
daring and invincible ſpirit. 7-4 
ALEXANDER. 

You ſhewed in adverſity much more mag. 
nanimity than you did in proſperity. How 
unworthy of a prince who imitated me was 
your behaviour to the king your arms had 
vanquiſhed ! The compelling Auguſtus to 
write himſelf a letter of congratulation to 


one of his vaſſals, whom you had placed in 


his throne, was the very reverſe of my treat- 
ment of Porus and Darius. It was an un- 
generous inſult upon his ill- fortune! It was 
the triumph of a little and a low mind! The 
viſit you made him immediately after that 
inſult was a farther contempt, offenſive to him, 
and both uſeleſs and dangerous to yourlſelt. 
CHARLES. 
I feared no danger from it. I knew he durſt 
not uſe the power I gave him to hurt me. 
4 ALEXANDER. 
If his reſentment, in that inſtant, had pre- 
vailed over his fear, as it was likely to do, 
ou would have periſhed deſervedly by your 
inſolence and preſumption. For my part, 
intrepid as I was in all dangers: which I 
thought it was neceſſary or proper for me to 
meet, I never put myſelf one moment in the 
power of an enemy whom I had offended. 
But you had the raſhneſs of folly as well as of 
heroiſm. A falſe opinion conceived of your 
enemy's weakneſs proved at laſt your undoing. 
When, in anſwer to fome reaſonable propoſi- 
Ht: | tious 
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tons of peace ſent to you by the Czar, you 


ſaid, „% You would come and treat with him at see Vol- 


% Moſcow ;** he replied very juſtly, © That 


&« you affected to act like Alexander, but fhould XII. 


« not find in him a Darius. And, doubtleſs, 
you ought to have been better acquainted 
with the character of that prince. Had Perſia 
been governed by a Peter Alexowitz when I 
made war againſt it, I ſhould have acted 
more cautiouſly, and -not have counted ſo 
much on the- ſuperiority of my troops, in 
valour and diſcipline, over an army com- 
manded by a king who was ſo capable of in- 
ſt ucting them in all they wanted. 
| CHARLES. | 

The battle of Narva, won by eight thou- 
ſand Swedes againſt fourſcore thoutand Muſe 
covites, ſeemed to authorize my contempt of 
the nation and their prince. 
3 ALEXANDER. | 

It happened that their prince was not pre- 
ſent in that battle. But he had not then had 
the time which was neceſſary to inſtru& his 
barbarous ſoldiers. You gave him that time 
and he made ſo good a uſe of it, that you 
found at Pultowa the Muſcovites become a 
different nation. If you had followed the 
blow you gave them at Narva, and marched 
directly to Moſcow, you might have deſtroyed 
their Hercules in his cradle. But you ſuf- 
fered him to grow, till his ſtrength was ma- 
ture; and then acted as if he had been ſtill in 
Vor. II. T CHARLES, 
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EY CHARLES. 
I muſt confeſs, you excelled me in conduct, 


in policy, and in true magnanimity. But 


my liberality was not inferior to yours; and 
neither you nor any mortal ever ſurpaſſed 
me in the enthuſiaſm of courage. I was alſo 
free from thoſe vices whieh fullied your cha- 
rater. I never was drunk; I killed no friend 
in the riot of a feaſt ; I fired no palace at the 
inſtigation of a harlot. 
ALEXANDER. 
It, may perhaps be admitted as ſome excuſe 


rals and for my drunkenneſs, that the Perſians eſteemed 


it an excellence in their kings to be able to 
drink a great quantity of wine, and the 
Macedonians were far from thinking it a diſ- 
honour. But you were as frantick and as cruel 


-when ſober, as I was when drunk. You 


were ſober, when you reſolved to continue 
in Turkey againſt the will of your hoſt, the 
grand fignior. You were ſober, when you 
commanded the unfortunate Patkull, whoſe 
only crime was his having maintained the 
liberties of his country, and who bore the 
ſacred character of an embaſſador, to be 
broken alive on the wheel, againſt the laws 
of nations, and thoſe of humanity, more in- 
violable {till to a generous mind. You were 
likewiſe ſober, when you wrote to the ſenate 
of Sweden, who, upon a report of your death, 
endeavoured to take ſqme care of your king- 
dom, That you would ſend them one of your 
boots, and from that they ſhould receive * 
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orders, if they pretendrd lo meddle in govern- 
ment: an inſult much worſe than any the Mace- 
donians complained of from me, when I was 
moſt heated with wine and with adulation ! As 
for my chaſtity, it was not ſo perfect as yours, 
though on ſome occaſions I obtained great 
praiſe for my continence: but, perhaps, if 
you had been not quite ſo inſenſible to the 
charms of the fair ſex, it would have miti- 

ted and ſoftened the fierceneſs, the pride, 
and the obſtinacy, of your nature. 

CHARLES. 

It would have ſoftened me into a woman, 
or, what I think ſtill more contemptible, the 
ſlave of a woman. But you ſeem to inſi- 
nuate, that you never were cruel or frantick 


unleſs when you were drunk. This I abſo- 
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lutely deny..—-You were not drunk, when a oP 


you crucificed Hephæſtion's phyſician, for vot of Ales 


curing a man who killed himſelf by his in- ιν 


temperance in his ſickneſs; nor when you 
ſacrificed to the manes of that favourite officer 
the whole nation of the Cuſſeans, men, wo- 
men, and children, who were entirely innocent 
of his death ; becauſe you had read in Homer, 


that Achilles had immolated ſome Trojan, 


captives on the tomb of Patroclus, I could 
mention other proofs that your paſſions in- 
flamed you as much as wine: but theſe are 
dufficient. 


ALEXANDER, 

I cannot deny that my paſſions were ſomes 
times ſo violent as to deprive me for a while 
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of the uſe of my ' reaſon ; eſpecially when 
the pride of ſuch amazing areas. the ſer- 
vitude of the Perſians, and barbarian flattery, 
had intoxicated my mind. To bear, at my 
age, with continual moderation, ſuch fortune 
as mine, was hardly in human nature. As 
for you, there was an exceſs and intemperance 
in your virtues, which turned them all into 
vices. And one virtue you wanted, which 
in a prince is very commendable, and benefi- 
cial to the publick; I mean, the love of 
ſcience and of the elegant arts. Under my 
care and patronage, they were Carried in 
Greece to their utmoſt perfection. Ariſtotle, 
Apelles, and Lyſippus, were among the glories 
of my reign: yours was illuſtrated only by 
battles. —Upon the whole, though, from ſome 
reſemblance between us, I ſhould naturally 
be inclined to decide in your favour, yet | 
muſt give the priority in renown to your 
enemy, Peter Alexowitz. That great mo- 
narch raiſed his country; you rumed yours. 
He was a legiſlator; you were a tyrant. 


„ 


DIALOGUE XXI. 
Cardinal Xtmenes—Cardinal WorLszy. 


WOLSEY., 


OU ſeem to look on me, Ximenes, with 
an air of ſuperiority, as if I were not 
your equal. Have you forgotten that I was: 


the favourite and- firſt miniſter of a great 


king of England? that IT was at once lord high 


chancellor, biſhop of Durham, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, archbiſhop of York, and cardi- 


nal legate? On what other ſubje& were ever. 
accumulated ſo many dignities, ſuch honaurs, 


ſuch power? 
XIMENES, 7 
In order to prove yourſelf my equal, you 


are pleaſed to tell me what you had, not. 


what you did, But it is not the having great 
offices; it is the doing great things, that 
makes a great miniſter. I know that for ſome 
years you governed the mind of king Henry 
the Eighth, and conſequently his kingdom, 
with the moſt abſolute ſway. Let me aſk 
you then, what were the acts of your reign ? 
WOLSEY. 

My acts were thoſe of a very ſkilful courtier 
and able politician. I managed a temper, 
which nature had made the moſt difficult to 
manage, of any, perhaps, that ever exiſted, 
with ſuch conſummate addreſs, that all its 
T 3 
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paſſions were rendered entirely ſubſervient 
to my inclinations. In foreign affairs, I turned 
the arms of my maſter, or diſpoſed of his 
fnendſhip, whichever way my own intereſt 
happened to direct. It was not with Him, 
but with me, that treaties were made by the 
Emperor or by France; and none were con: 
cluded, during my miniſtry, that did not con- 
tain ſome article in my favour, beſide ſecret 
aſſurances of aiding my ambition or reſent- 
ment, which were the real ſprings of all 
my negotiations. At home, I brought the 
pride of the Engliſh nobility, which had reſiſted 
the greateſt of the Plantageneis, to bow ſub- 
miffively to the ſon of a butcher of Iþfawich. 
And, as my power was royal, my ſtate and 
magnificence were ſuitable to it: my build: 
ings, my furniture, my houfehold, my equi- 
page, my liberality, and my charities, were 
above the rank of a ſubject. 
XIMENE SV. | 
From all you have ſaid, I underftand that 
you gained great advantages for yourſelf in the 
courſe of your miniſtry, too great indeed for 
a good man to defire, or a wife man to accept. 
But what did you do for your ſovereign, and 
: for the ſtate !—You make me no anſwer.— 
SeeMar'o- What I did is well known. I was not content 
Ximeſnc. With forcing the arrogance of the Spanith 
nobility to ſtoop to my power, but uſed that 
power to free the people from their oppreſ- 
ſions. In you, they reſpected the royal au- 
thority ; I made them reſpect the majeſty 1 
| 5 f "= uu 
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the laws. I alſo relieved my countrymen, 
the commons of Caſtile, from a moſt grievous 


burthen, by an alteration in the method of. 


collecting their taxes. After the death of 
Ifabella, I preſerved the tranquillity of Ar- 
ragon and Caſtile, by procuring the regency 
of the latter for Ferdinand, a wiſe and va- 
liant prince, though he had not been my 
friend during the life of the queen, And 
when, after his deceaſe, I was raiſed to the 
regency by the general eſteem and affection 
of the Caſtilians, I adminiſtered the govern- 
ment with great courage, firmneſs, and pru- 
dence ; with the molt perfect diſintereſtedneſs 
in regard to myſelf, and moſt zealous con- 
cern for the publick. I ſuppreſſed all the 
factions which threatened to diſturb the peace 


of that kingdom in the minority and the abſence 


of the young king; and prevented the diſcon- 
tents of the commons of Caſtile, too juſtly 
incenſed againſt the Flemiſh miniſters, wha 
governed their prince and rapaciouſly pillaged 
their country, from breaking out, during my 
life, into open rebellion, as they did, moſt 
unhappily, ſoon after my death. Theſe were 
my civil acts: but, to complete the renown 
of my adminiſtration, I added to it the palm 
of mulitary glory. At my own charges, and 
myſelf commanding the army, I conquered 
Oran from the Moors, and annexed it, with 
ts territorry, to the Spaniſh dominions. 
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| WALLY, 

My ſoul was as elevated and noble as yours; 
my underſtanding as ſtrong, and more refined. 
But the difference of our conduct aroſe from 
the difference of our objects. To raiſe your 
reputation, and ſecure your power in Caſtile, 
by making that kingdom as happy and as 
great as you could, was your object. Mine 
was, to procure the triple crown for myſelf, 
by the aſſiſtance of my ſovereign, and of the 
greateſt foreign powers. Each of us took. 
the means that were evidently moſt proper to 


the accompliſhment of his ends. 


XIMENES. | 
Can you confeſs ſuch a principle of your 
conduct without a bluſh? But you will at 
leaſt be aſhamed, that you failed in your pur- 
poſe, and were the dupe of the powers with 
whom you negotiated—after having diſhon- 
oured the character of your maſter, in order 
to ſerve your own ambition. I accompliſhed 
my deſire, with glory to my ſovereign, and 
advantage to my country. Beſide this dif- 
ference, there was a great one in the methods 
by which we acquired our power. We both 
owed it indeed to the favour of princes ; but 
I gained Iſabella's by the opinion ſhe had of 
my piety aud integrity: you gained Henry's 
by a complaiſance and courſe of life, which 
Were a reproach to your character and ſacred 
orders, | 


WOLSEY, 
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WOLSEY, | 

1] did not, as you, Ximenes, did, carry 
with me to court the auſterity of a monk 
nor, if I had done ſo, could I poſſibly have 


gained any influence there. Iſabella and 


Henry were different characters, and their 
favour was to be ſought in different ways. 
By making myſelf agreeable to the latter, I 
ſo governed his paſſions, unruly as they were, 
that, while I lived, they did not produce any 
of thoſe dreadful effects, which after my 
death were cauſed by them 1n his family and 
kingdom, 
XIMENES. 

If Henry the Eighth, your maſter, had 
been king of Caſtile, I would never have been 
drawn by him out of my cloiſter. A man 
of virtue and ſpirit will not be prevailed witÞ 
to go into a court where he cannot rife witÞ 
out baſeneſs. ES 
| WOLSEY. 
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The inflexibility of your mind had like to See Marſo- 
have ruined you in ſome of your meaſures: $7 = 


and the bigotry, which you had deſrved from 
your long abode in a cloiſter, and retained 
when a miniſter, was very near depriving 
the crown of Caſtile of the new-conquered 


kingdom of Granada, by the revolt of the 


Moors in that city, whom you had prema- 
turely forced to change their religion. Do 
you not remember how angry king Ferdi- 
hand was with you on that account? 

| XIMENES, 
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XIMENES. 

I do, and muſt acknowledge that my zeal 

was too intemperate in all that proceeding. 
WOLSEY. 

My worſt complaiſances to king Henry the 
Eighth were far leſs hurtful to England, than 
the unjuſt and inhuman court of inquiſition 
which you eſtabliſhed in Granada, to watch 
over the faith of your unwilling converts, 
has been to Spain. 

XIMENES. 
IL only revived and ſettled in Granada an 
ancient tribunal, inſtituted firſt by one of 
our faints againſt the Albigenſes, and gave 


it greater powers. The miſchiefs which 


have attended it cannot be denied; But if any 
force may be uſed for the maintenance of re- 
ligion (and the church of Rome has, you 
know, declared authoritatively that it may), 
none could be ſo effectual to anſwer the pur- 
pale, 
|  WOLSEY. 
This is an argument rather againſt the 


opinion of the church, than for the inquiſi- 


non. I will only fay, I think myſelf very 
happy, that my adminiſtration was ſtained 
with no action of cruelty, not even cruelty 


fanttified by the name of religion. My temper 


indeed, which influenced my conduct more 
than my principles, was much milder than 
rs. To the proud, I was proud; but to 
my friends and inferiors, benevolent and hu- 
mane. Had I ſucceeded in the great _ 
| 0 
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of my ambition, had I acquired the popedom, 
I ſhould have governed the church with more 
moderation and better ſenſe than, probably, you 
would have done, if you had exchanged the ſee 


of Toledo for that of Rome, My good-nature, 


my policy, my taſte for magnificence, my 
love of the fine arts, of wit, and of learning, 
would have made me the delight of all the 
ltahans, and have given me a rank among the 
reateſt princes. Whereas in you, the ſour 
ige and rigid monk would too much have 
prevailed over the prince and the ſtateſman. 
XIMENE Ss. 
What either of us would have been in 
that ſituation does not appear. But, if you 
are compared to me as a miniſter, you are vaſtly 
inferior. The only circumſtance in which you 
can juſtly pretend to any equality 1s the en- 
couragement you gave to learning, and your 
munificence 1n promoting it, which was in- 
| deed very great. Your two colleges founded 
at Ipſwich and Oxford may vie with my uni- 
verſity at Alcala de Henara. But in our 
generoſity there was this difference: all my 
revenues were ſpent in well-placed liberalities, 
in acts of charity, piety, and virtue; whereas 
a great part of your enormous wealth was 
ſquandered away in luxury and vain oſtenta- 
tion. With regard to all other points, my 
ſuperiority is apparent. You were only a 
favourite: I was the friend and the father of 
the people. You ſerved yourſelf: I ſerved 
the ſtate. The concluſion of our lives = 
alſo 
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alſo much more honourable to me than 
_ | 
_ _WOLSEY, ; | 

Did not you die, as I did, in diſgrace with 
your maſter ? 

XIMENES. 

That diſgrace was brought upon me by a 
faction of foreigners, to whoſe power, as a 
good Spaniard, I would not ſubmit. A mi- 
niſter, who falls a victim to ſuch an oppo: 
fition, riſes by his fall. Yours was not 
graced by any publick cauſe, any merit 


to the nation: your ſpirit therefore ſunk 


under it ; you bore it with meanneſs. Mine 
was unbroken, ſuperior to my enemies, ſupe- 
rior to fortune; and [I died, as I had lived, 
with ohtiniciſhed dignity and greatneſs of 
mind. 


— 
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DIALOG UE 
LucilanN—RABELAIS. 


LUCIAN. 


RIEND Rabelais, well met. — Our 

ſouls are very good company for one 
another. We both were great wits, aud 
moſt audacious freethinkers. We laughed 
often at Folly, and ſometimes at Wiſdom. 
I was indeed more correct and more elegant 
in my ſtyle : but then, in return, you had a 
greater fertility of imagination. My True 
Hiſtory is much inferior, in fancy and in- 
vention, in force of wit and keennefs of ſatire, 
to your Hiſtory of the Acts of a. and 
Pantagruel. 

RABELAIS. 

You do me great honour: but I may ſays. 
without vanity, that both thoſe compoſitions, 
entitle the authors of them to a very dif- 
tinguiſhed place, among memoir-writers, 
travellers, and even hiſtorians ancient. and 
modern. 

I. UC. I AM. 

Doubtleſs they do. But will you pardon. 
me if I aſk you one queſtion? Why did 
you chuſe to write ſuch abſolute W as 

you 
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they were not in my time. 
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you have in ſome places of your illuſtrious 
work ? | | 
RABELAIS. 

I was forced to compound my phy ſick for 
the mind with a large doſe of nonſenſe, in 
order to' make it go down. To own the 
truth to you, if I had not fo frequently put 
on the ſool's cap, the freedoms I took, in 
other places, with cowls, with red hats, and 
the triple crown ifelf, would have brought me 
into great danger. Not only my book, but 


T myſelf, ſhould, in all probability, have 
been condemned to the flames: and martyr- 


dom was an honour to which I never aſpired. 
I therefore counterfeited folly, like Junius 
Brutus, from the wiſeſt of all principles, that 
of ſelf-preſervation. You, Lucian, had no 
need to uſe ſo much caution. Your heathen 


. prieſts defired only a ſacrifice now and then 


from an Epicurean, as a mark of conformity; 
and kindly allowed him to make as free as 
he pleaſed, in converſation or writings, with 
the whole tribe of gods and goddefles, from 
the thundering Jupiter and the ſcolding 

pno, down to the dig Anubis and the 


_ Fragrant dame Cloacina. 


LUCIAN, | 
Say rather that our e allowed 
us that liberty! for, I aſſure you, our prieſts 
were by no means pleaſed with it; at leaſt 


5 1 RABEL AIS. 


DIALOGUE XXII. 


. RABELAIS. | 

The wiſer men they! for, in ſpite of the 

conformity required by the laws, and en- 

forced hy the magiſtrate, that ridicule brought 

the ſyſtem of pagan theology into contempt, 

not only with the philoſophical part of man- 
kind, but even with the vulgar, 


| LUCIAN, 
It did ſo; and the ableſt defenders of pa- 
ganiſm were forced to give up the poetical 
fables, and allegorize the whole. 


* 


nA BELAIS. 

An excellent way of drawing ſenſe out of 
abſurdity, and grave inſtructions from lewd- 
neſs! There is a great modern wit, Sir 
Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, who, in his 
treatiſe, intituled The Wiſdom of the Ancients, 
has done more for you that way than all 
your own prieſts ! 


LUCIAN. | 
- He has indeed ſhewn himſelf an admirable 
chemiſt, and made a fine tranſmutation of 
folly into wiſdom. But all the latter Pla- 
toniſts took the ſame method of defending 


our faith, when it was attacked by the 


Chriſtians; and certainly a more judicious 
one could not be found. Our fables ſay, 
that, in one of their wars with the Titans, 
the Gods were defeated, and forced to turn 
themſelves into Sgeaſie, in order to eſca 

from the conquerors. Juſt the reverſe. hap- 
pened here: — for, by this happy art, our 
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noble Garagantua. and Pantagruel! I don't 
_ deſpair of being proved, to the entire ſatis- 
faction of ſome future age, to have been, 


.and melaphyfician that ever yet held a pen, 


the liberty to conſider you as one of our claſs. 
There you fit very high. , 


me, and bur Juſt below yourſelf: I mean 


Gulliver, as you did into that of your two 
correct than yours. His wit never deſcended 


taverns, nor ever wore the meaneſt garb of 


the vulgar. 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAb. 
beaſily divinities were warned again into ra · 
tional beings. 

* 1 RAB E L AIS. 

Give me a good commentator, with a 
ſubtle, refining, philoſophical head; and you 
ſhall have the edification of ſeeing him draw 
the moſt ſublime allegories, and the moſt vene- 
rable myſtic iruths, from my hiſtory of he 


without exception, the profoundeſt divine 


LUCIAN. , 
I ſhall rejoice to ſee you Meaticed to that 
honour. But in the mean time I may take 


RABELAIS, . | 
I am afraid there is another, and a modern 
author too, whom you would bid to fit above 


_ Swift, 
LUCIAN. 
It was not neceflary for him to throw ſo 
much nonſenſe into his hiſtory of Lemuel 
illuſtrious heroes: and his ſtyle is far more 


(as yours frequently did) into the loweſt of 


R ABEL AIs. 


— IS — 


- 
4 
* 


mine. 


DIALOGUE XXHL 
RABELAIS 


If the garb, which it wore, was not as mean, 
] am certain it was ſometimes as dirty as 


LUCIAN, 


Tt was not always nicely clean. Yet, in 


compariſon with you, he was decent and ele- 
gant. But whether there were not in your 


compoſitions more fre, and a more comic (eJpirity 
* will! not determine. — 


RABEL AIS. 


If vou will not determine it, e'en let it 
remain a matter in diſpute, as I have left 
the great queſtion, Whether Panurge ſhould 
marry or not ? I would as ſoon undertake to 
meaſure the difference between the height 
and bulk of the giant Garagantua and his 
Brobdignanian majeſty, as the difference of 
merit between my writings and Swift's. If 
any man take a fancy to like my book, let 
him freely enjoy the entertainment it gives 
him, and drink to my memory in a bumper. 
If another like Gulliver, let him toaſt Dr. 


Swift. Were I upon earth; I would pledge 
him in a bumper, ſuppoſing the wine to be 
good. If a third like neither of us, let him 


filently paſs the bottle, and be quiet. 


. U LUCIA wi 
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„ AVErAN 


But what if he will not be quiet? A cri- 
tick | is an unquiet creature. 


£ RABEL AIS. 


6 Why then he will diſturb himfelf, not 
me. 3 "hd 


* 


© LUCSAN, 


You are à reater ph phHbſopher than J 
thought you ! 1 knew you paid no reſpect to 
popes or kings; but to pay none to criticks, 
is, in an authof,” a magnanimity beyoud all 

| examipſc.' "ne 


. 5 


* ** 5 
„ RABELATS 
? « My life was a farce: my death was a 
farce: and would you have me make my 
book a ſerious affair? As for you, though in 
general you are only a joker, yet ſometimes 
you muſt be ranked among grave authors. 
You have written fage and learned diflerta- 
tions. on hiſtory, and other weighty matters. 
The criticks have therefore an undoubted 
right to maul you, if they find you in their 
province. But, if any of them dare to come 
See Rabe- into mine, I will order Garagantua to 
© 36. ſwallow them up, as he did the fix pilgrims, 
in the next ſallad he eats, 


4 


DIALOGUE XXI. 
LUCIAN. 

Have I not heard that you wrote a very 
| 1 ſerious book on the Aphoriſms of 
Hippocrates ? i 9 * 

| RABELAIS. EN 

Upon my faith, I had forgot it. I am ſo 
uſed to my fool's coat, that I don't know 
myſelf in my ſolemn doctor's gown. But 
your information was right: that book was 
indeed a very reſpectable work. Yet nobody 
teads it; and if 1 had written nothing elſe, 1 
ſhould have been reckoned, at beſt, a lacquey 
to Hippocrates : whereas the hiſtorian of Pa- 
nurge is an eminent writer. Plain good ſenſe, 
like a diſh of ſolid beef or mutton, is proper 
only for peaſants ; but à ragout of folly, well 
drefled with 4 ſharp ſauce / wit, is fit to 
be ferved up at an emperor's table, | 


Le IN 3 

| 4 — 4 Fe P ©. ; 4 1 
You are an admirable pleaſant fellow! let 
me embrace you. How Apollo and the 
Muſes may rank you on Parnaſſus, I am not 


| very certain: but, if I were maſter of the 


| ceremonies on Mount Olympus, you ſhonld 
| be placed, with a full bowl of nectar before 
you, at the right hand of Momus. 


R ABELAIS. 
I wiſh you were but I fear the inhabitants 
of thoſe fublime regions will ke your com- 
CH pany 


* 
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pany no better than mine. Indeed, how 
Momus himſelf could get a ſeat at that 
table, I cannot well comprehend ! It has 
been uſual, I confeſs, in ſome of our courts 
vi n earth, to have a privileged jeſter, called 

e King 50. But in the court of Heaven 
he ſhould not have ſuppoſed ſuch an officer 
as Fupiter's fool. Your allegorical theology 
in this uk 15 very abſtruſe. 


LUCIAN. 


B, 


I think our prieſts admitted Ef into 
our heaven, as the Indians are ſaid to worſhi 
the devil, through fear. They had a mind 
to keep fair with him. For we may talk of 
the giants as much as we pleaſe; but to our 
gods there 1 is no enemy ſo formidable as he. 
Ridieule is the terror of all ;falſe religion. 


Rc but truth can ſtand its laſh. 


RABBLAIS. 
Truth, advantageouſly ſet in a good and 
fair light, can ſtand any attacks: but thoſe 
of ridicule are ſo teazing and ſo fallacious, 
that I have ſeen them put her * very 
much out of humour. 


0 1 A 
. L 0 1A N. 


Ay, friend Rabelais : and ſometimes out 


of countenance too. But ruth. and wit in 


confederacy will ſtrike Momus dumb. United 
they are invincible: and ſuch a union is 


i KR ” neceflary 


DIALOGUE XXII. 


neceſſary upon certain occaſions, Falſe rea- 
ſoning is molt effectually expoſed by plain 
ſenſe; but ww#it is the beſt opponent to falſe 
ridicule ; as juſt ridicule is to all the abſurdities 
which dare to aſſume the venerable names of 
Philoſophy or Religion. Had we made ſuch a 
proper ule of our agreeable talents, had, we 
employed our ridicule to ſtrip the foolith 
faces of ſuperſtition, fanaticiſm, and dog- 
matical pride, of the ſerious and ſolemn 
maſks with which they are covered; at the 
ſame time exerting all the ſharpneſs of our 
wit, to combat the flippancy and pertneſs of 
thoſe who argue only by jeſts againſt reaſon 
and evidence, in points of the higheſt and 
moſt ſerious concern ; we ſhould have much 
better merited the eſteem of mankind. _ 
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* | 6 5 
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5 'D 1A L 9 G U E XXIII. 


* 


Penicr.s5—Couo DE Mep1cis, the firſt 
8 * 3 "of | that name. 
* 7 2 * 2 . | 
- ** : F | # | * 2 
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Plurarch's JN e w] dat 1 Have heard of your characte 
E Land your 'fortu e, illuſtrious Coſmo, I find 
700 Re Luk moſt remarkab] e reſemblance with mine. 


See alſo We both lived in republicks where the ſove- 
Machine reign, power Was in the people; 5 and, by mere 


— wn civil arts, but more eſpecially by our elo- 
fourth QUEnce, attained, without any force, to ſuch 
te eh 'a degree of authority, that, we ruled thoſe 
tumultuous! and ſtormy democracies with an 
. | -abſohite ſway, turned the tempeſts which 
itated them upon the heads of our enemies, 
and, after having ge 2 and profperouſly con- 

ducted the greateſt affairs in war and peace, 

died revered and lamented. 10 allo our fellow- 
citizens.* * 

| cos uo. 


we have indeed an ual ri ght to value 
ou rſelves on that 'Hobleft rt. the empire 
we gained over the minds of our country- 
men. Force or caprice may give power ; but 
nothing can give 4 laſting authority, except 
3 * virtue. By theſe we obtained, We 
. thele 
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theſe we preſerved, in our reſpective coun- 
tries, a dominion unſtained by uſurpation or 
blood, a dominion conferred on us by the 
publick eſteem and the publick affection 
We were in reality ſovercigns, while we 
hved with the fimplicity of private men: 
and Athens and Florence believed themſelves 
to be free, though they obeyed all our dic- 
tates. This is more than was done by Philip 
of Macedon, or Sylla, or Cæſar. It is the 
perfection of policy, to tame the fierce ſpirit 
of popular liberty, not by blows or by chains, 
but by ſoothing it into a voluntary obedience, 
and bringing it to lick the hand that re- 
ſtrains it. . 


" PERICLES, 

The taſk can never be eaſy; but the dif- 
ficulty was ſtill greater to me than to you, 
For I had a lion to tame, from whole in- 


tractable fury the greateſt. men of my country, 
and of the whole world, with all their 


wiſdom and virtue, could not ſave themſelves, 


Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were examples of 
terror, that might well have deterred” me 
from the adminiſtration of publick affairs at 
Athens. Another impediment ,in”my way 


* 


was the power of Cimon, who, for his 
f his liberality, and the luſtre of 

is victories over the Perſians, was much 
beloved by the people; and, at the ſame 
time, by being thought to e 


a 4 4 
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had all the noble and rich citizens devoted to 
his party. It ſeemed impoſſible to ſhake ſo 
well-eſtabliſhed a greatneſs. Yet, by the 
charms and force of my eloquence, which 
exceeded that of all orators contemporary 
with me, by the integrity of my life, my 
moderation, aud my prudence, but, above 
all, by my artful management of the people, 
whale power I encreaſed, that I might render 
it-the baſis and ſupport of my own, I gained 
ſuch an aſcendancy over all my opponents, 
that, having firſt procured the baniſhment of 
Cimon, by oſtraciſm, and then of Thucydides, 
auother formjdable antagoniſt ſet up by the 
nobles againſt my authority, I became the 
unrivaled chief, or rather the monarch, of 
the Athenian republick, without ever putting 
to death, in above forty years that my ad- 
mituſtcation' continued, one of my fellow- 
citizens: a circumſtance which 1 declared, 
when I lay on my death- bed, to be, in my 
own judgement, more honourable to me, 
than all my proipgity in the government of 
the ſtate, or the ine trophies erected for ſo 
many victories obtained by my conduct. 


n "COSMO., 
I bad alſo the ſane happineſs to boaſt of 


at my death: : and fome additions were made 
to the territories of Florence under my go- 
yernment* but] myſelf was no ſoldier, and 


the comtnonwealth I directed was never either 


DIALOGUE XXHE 


ſo warlike or ſo powerful as Athens. I muſt 
therefore, not pretend to vie with you in 
the luſtre of military glory: and Iwill more- 
over acknowledge, that to. govern a people, 
' whoſe ſpirit and pride were exalted by the 
wonderful .viffories of Marathon, Mycale, 
Salamis, and Platæa, was much more difh- 
cult than to rule the Florentines aud the 
Tuſcans. The liberty of the Atheniahs 
was, in your time, more imperious, more 
haughty, more inſolent, than the deſpotiſm 
of the king of Perſia, How great then 
muſt have been your ability and addreſs, 
that could ſo abſolutely reduce it under your 
power! Yet the temper of my countrymen 
was not eaſy to govern: for it was exceed- 
ingly fatious. The hiſtory of Florence is 
little elſe, for ſeveral ages, than an account 
of conſpiracies againſt the ſtate. In my 
youth, I myſelf ſuffered much, by the dit- 
ſentions which then embroiled the republick. 
I was 1mpriſoned, and baniſhed ; but, after 
the courſe of ſome years, my enemies, in 
their turn, were driven into exile. I was 
brought back in triumph; and from that 
time till my death, which was above thirty 
years, I governed the Florentines, not by 
arms, or evil arts of tyrannical power, but 
with a legal authority; which I exerciſed fo 
diſcreetly, as to gain the eſteem of all the 
neighbouring potentates, and ſuch a conſtant 
affection of all my fcllow-citizens, - that an 
| | inſcription, 
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infcription, which gave me the title of Father 


of my Country, was engraved on my monu- 
ment, by an unanimous decree of the whole 


- commonwealth. . 


Pp ERICL ES. 


Vour end was incomparably more happy 
than mine. F or you died, rather of age 
than any violent illneſs, and left the Floren- 
tines in a ſtate of peace and proſperity pro- 
cured for. them by your counſels, But 1 died 
of the plague, after having ſeen it almoſt de- 
populate Athens; and left my country en- 


gaged in a moſt dangerous war, to which my 


advice and the power of my eloquence, had 
excited the peopie, The misfortune of the 
peſtilence, with the inconveniences they ſuf- 
fered on account of the war, ſo irritated their 


minds, that, not long before my death, 


they condemned me to a fine, 
C0 5M 0, 


It is wonderful, that, when once. their 
anger was raiſed, it went no further againſt 
you! A favourite of the people, when diſ- 
graced, is in ſtill greater danger than a fa- 
vourite of the king. 


PEARICLES. 


Pour ſurprize will increaſe, at hearing 
that very ſoon afterward they choſe me 
their general, and conferred on me again 
the principal direction of all their _ 

bh q 


DIALOGUE XXIII. 
Had I lived, I ſhould have ſo conducted 
the war, as to have ended it With advan- 
tage and honour to my country; for, having 
ſecured to lier the ſovereignty of the ſea, 
by the defeat of the Samians, before I let 
her engage with the power of Sparta, I 
knew that our enemies would be at length 
wearied out, and compel led to ſue for a 
peace; becauſe the city, from the ſtrength 
of its fortifications, and the great army 
within it, being on the land fide impreg- 
nable to the Spartans, and drawing conti- 
nual ſupplies from the ſea, ſuffered not 
much by the. ravages of the country about 
it, whence I had before removed all the 
inhabitants: whereas theit allies were undone 
by the deſcents we made on their goaſts. 


4 * 


cos Mo. 


You ſeem to have underſtood beyond all 
other -men what advantages are to be drawn 
from a maritime power, and how to make 
it the ſureſt foundation of empire. 3 


IrEAIer Es. 3 


A followed the plan traced out by The- 
miſtocles, the ableſt politician that Greece 
had ever produced. Nor did I begin the Pe- 
l war (as ſome have ſuppoſed) 
only to make myſelf neceſſary, and ſtop Pi 
an inquiry into my publick accounts: I really 
* thay the republick « of Athens could 

no 
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no longer defer a conteſt with Sparta, with. 
out giving up to that ſtate the -precedence 
in the direction of Greece, and her own 
independence. To keep off for ſome time 
even a neceſſary war, with a probable hope 
of making it more advantageouſly at a fa- 
vourable opportunity, is an act of true wiſ- 
dom: but not to make it, when you ſee 
that your enemy will be ſtrengthened, and 
your own advantages loſt, or conſiderably 
leſſened, by the delay, is a 'moſt pernicious 
imprudence. With relation to my accounts, 
I had nothing to fear. I had not em- 
bezzled one drachma of publick money, nor 
added one to my own paternal eſtate; and 
the people had placed ſo entire a confidence 
in me, that they had allowed me, againſt 
Ze Py- the uſual forms of their government, to 
che Life of diſpoſe of large ſums for ſecret ſervice, 
hy *3 without account. When therefore I ad- 
dorvs Si- viſed the Peloponneſian war, I neither acted 
ralus. from private views, nor with the inconſi- 
Thueydi- derate temerity of a reſtleſs ambition; but 
des, ll. as became a wiſe ſtateſman, who, having 
weighed all the dangers that may attend 
4 great enterprize, aud ſeeing a reaſonable 
hope of good ſuceeſs, ' makes it his option 
to fight for dominion and glory, rather 
than ſacrifice both to the uncertain pol- 


ſeſſion of an inſecure peace. 


COSMO, 
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COSMO. 


How were you ſure of inducing fo, vo- 
latile a people to perſevere in ſo ſteady a 
ſyſtem of conduct as that which you had 
laid down; a ſyſtem attended with much 
inconvenience and loſs to particulars, while 
it preſented but little, to ſtrike or inflame 
the imagination of the publick? Bold and 
arduous enterprizes, great?” battles, much 
bloodſhed, and a, ſpeedy. deciſion, ate what 
the multitude deſire in every war: bur 


your plan of operation was the, reverſe of 


all this; and the execution of it required 


the temper of the On rather Py of 
the Athenians.. K "I, 


* * 9 , v * | + E 
— 4 refers”. 5 


1 found indeed many ; ſyraptgns of effec 


impatience; but I wa "able to reſtrain, it, 
bythe authority I had; gained. For, duriug 
my whole miniſtry, I never had ſtooped to 


court their favour by any unworthy, means ; - 


never flattered them in their follies, nor 
complied with their , paſſions againſt their 
true intereſts and my own» better judgement ; 
but uſed. the power of my eloquence to 
keep them in the bounds of a wiſe mode- 
ration, to raiſe their ſpirits when too low, 
and ſhe them their danger when they grew 
too preſumptuous; the good effects of which 
conduct wn bad Feppfn, experienced all 
| I their 
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their affairs. Whereas thoſe who ſucceeded 

* to me in the government, by their inca- 
"= pacity, their corruption, and their ſervile 
complaiſance to the humour of the people, 

preſently loſt all the fruits of my virtue 

and prudence. . Xerxes himſelf, I am con- 

vinced, did not ſuffer more the flattery 

of his courtiers, than the . 8 alter 

my deceaſe, by that of their orators and 
miniſters of ſtate. „5 


W boYk os * 


| bol orators coul d not gan the favour 
of the people by ke: methods. Your 
arts Were more 2 they were the arts 
| 507 Satefinad and a prince. Your mag- 
nificent buildings, which in beauty of ar- 
chitecture ſurpaſſed any the world 2 ever 
_ ſeen, the ſtatues of Phidias, the paintings 
Of Keuxis, the protection you gave to know. 
ledge, genius, and, abilities of every kind, 
added as mug to 3 y of . as 
to. your popularity. ud in this I may 
Machiavel boaſt. of an equal merit to Florence. For 
Florence, I © embelliſhed that <ity, and the whole 
. country about it, with excellent buildings; 
I protected all 3 oi ; and, though I was 
not myſelf ſo eloquent or fo learned-as you, 
I no leſs encouraged thoſe who were emi- 
nent, in my time, for their eloquence or 
their learning. Marcilius Ficinus, the ſecond - 
father of the Platonick philoſophy, lived in 


18 of w 
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my houſe, and converſed with me as in- 


tarch's 


timately as Anaxa . with you. Nor did ser Flu- 


ever forget an 
the neceſſaries of life, as you did Anax- 
agoras, who had like to have periſhed by 
that unfriendly neglect; but, to ſecure him 
at all times from any diſtreſs in his cir- 
cumſtances, - and enable him to purſue his 
ſublime ſpeculations unmoleſted by low cares, 
I gave him an eſtate adjacent, to one of 

my favourite villas. I alſo drew to Flo- 
rence Argiropolo, the moſt learned Greek 
of thoſe times; that, under my patronage, 
he might teach the Florentine youth the 
language and ſciences of his country. But 
with regard to our buildings, there is this 
5 difference : - yours were. all raiſed 
at the expence of the ek. mine at * 
own. 


0 | h * 
* 


n 


* 


My Nate would bear no profuſentſe, n nor 
allow me to exert the generoſity of my nature. 
Your wealth — hat of any particular, 
or indeed of any prince, who lived in your 
days. The vaſt commerce, which, after 
the example of your anceſtors, you con- 
tinued to carty on in all parts of the world, 
even while you preſided at the helm of the 
ſtate, enabled you to do thoſe ſplendid acts, 
which rendered your name ſo illuſtrious. 
But 1 was conſtrained to. make the. Tk 

:", 


4 


ſuffer him fo to wantLife of 
Pericles. 
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lick treaſure the fund of my bounties ; and 
-I thought I could not poſſibly diſpoſe of 
it better, in time of peace; than in finding 
emptyment for that part of the people which 
muſt elſe have been idle, and uſeleſs to the 


community; ' introducing into Greece all the 
elegant arts, and adorning my country with 


works. that are an honour to human na- 
ture. For, while I attended the moſt to 
theſe civil and peaceful occupations, I did 


not neglect to provide, with timely care, 


inſt war; nor ſuffer the nation to fink 
into luxury and effeminate ſoftneſs. - I kept 
our fleets in continual exerciſe, A deined 
a great number of ſeamen in conſtant pay, 
and dilciplined- well our land-forces. Nor 
did I ever ceaſe to recommend to all the 
Athenians, both by precepts and. example, 


' frugality, temperance, - magnanimity, forti- 


tude, and whatever could molt effectually 
contribute to — their bodies and 
minds. 


COSMO. 


Vet I have heard you condemned, for 
rendering the people leſs ſober and modeſt, 
by giving them a ſhare of the conquered 
lands,” and paying them wages for their ne- 
ceflary attendance in the publick aflemblies 
and other civil functions; but more eſpe- 
cially for the vaſt and ſuperfluous expence 


you entailed on the. ſtate, in the theatrical 
ſpectacles 


DIALOGUE XIII. 
ſpectacles with which you ehtertained them 
it the coſt of the publick. 


PERICEES; 


Fender s may have been too laviſh in ſome 
of thoſe bounktel—Tet, in a popular ſtate, it 
is nEceſſary that the people ſhould be aitiuſed, 
and ſhould ſo far partake of the opulente of 
the publigk, as not to ſuffer ariy want, which 
would render their minds too low and ſordid 
for theif political duties. In my time; the 
revenues of Athens were ſufficient to bear 
this charge: but afterward, when we had 
loft the greateſt part of our empire, it be- 
tame; I muſt confeſs, too heavy a burthen; 
and the corifinuance of 1 it proved one cauſe 
of road 


4 


'coims. 


it is a moſt dangerous thing to load the. 
Rate with largeſſes of that nature, or indeed 
with any wunneceffary but popular charges; 
becauſe to reduce them is almoſt impoſſible, 
though the circumſtances of the publick 
ſhould neceflarily demand a reduction. But 
did not you lkewiſe, in order to advance 
your own greatneſs, throw into the hahds 
of the people. of Athens more power than 


the inſtitutions of Solom had. entruſted them 
with, and more than was pas 5 with 
the good of the ſtat? 


Vos II. „ 
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P ERICLES. 

We are now in the regions where Truth 

preſides; and I dare not offend her, by 

laying the orator in defence of my con- 

See Plu- Judt 1 muſt therefore acknowledge that, 

crc, in by weakening the power of the court of 

of Solon Areopagus, I tore up that anchor, which 

wk of oe Solon had wiſely fixed, to keep his repub- 

lick firm againſt the ſtorms and fluctuations 

of popular factions. This alteration, which 

fundamentally” iujured the whole ſtate, I 

made, with a view to ſerve my own am- 

bition, the only paſſion in my nature which 

I could not contain within the limits of 

virtue. For I knew that my eloquence 

would ſubject the people to me, and make 

them the willing inſtruments of all my 

deſires ; whereas the Areopagus had in it 

an authority and a dignity which I could 

not controul. Thus, by diminiſhing the 

counterpoiſe our conſtitution had ſettled to 

moderate the exceſs of popular power, I 

augmented my own. But, ſince my death, 

J have been often reproached by the ſhades 

of ſome of the moſt virtuous and wiſeſt 

Atffenians, who have fallen victims to the 

caprice or fury of the people, with having 

heen the firſt cauſe of the injuſtice they 

ſuffered, and of all the miſchiefs perpetu- 

ally brought on my country, by raſh un- 

dertakings, bad conduct, and fluctuating 

A 8 chuncils 


we WW - 


1 A L O G UE XIE 
councils. They ſay, I delivered up the 
ſtate to the government of indiſcreet or venal 
orators, and to the paſſions of a miſguided, 
infatuated multitude, who thought their free- 
dom conſiſted in encouraging calumnies 
againſt the beſt ſervants of the common- 


wealth, and conferring power upon thoſe 
who had no other merit than falling in 


307 


with and ſoothing a popular folly. It is see Thu- 
uſeleſs for me to plead, that during my pH 


life none of theſe miſchiefs were felt ; that 
1 employed my rhetorick to promote none 
but good and wiſe meaſures; that I was 
as free from any taint of avarice or cor- 
ruption as Ariſtides himſelf. They reply, 
that I am anſwerable for all the great evils 
occaſioned afterward by the want of that 
ſalutary reſtraint on the natural Ievity and 
extravagance of a democracy, which I had 
taken away, Socrates calls me the patron 
of Anytus : and Solon himſelf frowns upon 


me, whenever we meet. 


COSM O. 
Solon bas reaſon to do ſo for tell me, 


Pericles, what opinion would you have of 


the architect you employed in your build- 

ings, if he had made them to laſt no longer 

than during the term of your life? 
PERICLES. 


The anſwer to your queſtion will turm see A. 


chiave 


I's 


to your own condemnation, Your exceflivg Hiory of 
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liberalities to the indigent citizens, and thie Ter 
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great ” - you. lent to all the noble fa- 
Niue did in reality buy the republick of 
lorence ; and gave your family ſuch a 
Power as eas hem to couvert it from 
a popular ſtate into an abſolute monarchy, 
COSMO. 


8 dh ah The F Jorentines were ſo infeſted with 
Adels a=; 


| could not have 1 bow exempt from 2 
more ignominious ſubjection to ſome foreign 
power, if thoſe internal diflentions, with the 
coufuſion and anarchy they produced, had 
continued. But ff Athenians had per- 
formed very glorious exploits, had obtained 
a. great empire; and were become one of 
the nobleſt ſtates in the world, before you 
altered the balance of their government. And 
after that alteration they declined very faſt, 
till they loſt all their greatneſs. 
pERICIL ES. 
Their conſtitution had originally a foul 
blemiſh in it, I mean the ban of oftraciſm, 
which alone would have been tufficient to 
uiſdo any ſtate. For there is nothing of 
foch important uſe to a nation, as that men 
who* molt excel in wiſdom and virtue ſhould 
be. ehcouraged to undertake the buſineſs of 
government. But this deteſtable cuſtom de- 
terred, ſuch men from ſerving the publick, 
or, if they ventured to do 10, turned even 
their own wiſdom and virtue, againſt them; 


N 10 that in Athens it was fafer to be 
ak. infamous 


LE yo 


"DIALOGUE xxin. 


infamous than renowned. We are told 
indeed by the advocates for this ſtrange 
inſtitution, that it was not 4 puniſbment, but 
meant as 4 guard to the equality and liberty 
of the flate : for which reaſon, they deem 


« # 


it an honour done to the Fug againſt 


whom it was uſed: as if words could 


4 LH a 4 


PERICLES. 

The friends to the oftraciim ſay, that too 
eminent virtue deſtroys that equality, which 
1s the ſafeguard of freedom. 

cos Mo. 


No ſtate is well modeled, if it cannot 


preſerve itſelf from the danger of tyranuy 


without a grie vous violation of natural juſtice; 


X 3 not 
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nor would a friend to rue ' freedom, which 
conſiſts in being governed, not by men, 
but by laws, defire to live in a country, 
where a Cleon bore rule, and where an 
Ariſtides was not ſuffered to remain. But, 
inlſtead of remedying this evil, you med: it 
worfe. * You rendered the people more in- 
traQable, more adyerſe to virtue, leſs ſub- 


ject to the Jaws, and more to impreſſions 
from * miſchievous demagogues, than they 


had been before your time. 
ieee 

In truth, I did ſo and therefore my 
place in Elyſum, notwithſtanding the in- 
tegrity of my whole publick conduct, aud 
the great virtues T exerted, is much below 
the rank of thoſe who have governed com- 
monwealths, ' or limited monarchies, not 
merely” with à concern for their preſent 
advantage, but alſo with a. prudent regard 
to that balance 'of Power, on which their 
1 happineſs mult. heceflarily de- 


422 


D I A- 


1 
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Loc EK E- BAY LX. 


2 5 BAV I E. 

ES, we both were philoſophers; but 

my philoſophy was the deepeſt. You 

dogmatized: I doubted. | 
LoOc EE. 

Do you make doubting a proof of depth in 
philoſophy? It may be a good beginning of it; 

but it is a bad end. 
. „„ 

No: — the more profound our ſearches are 
into the nature of things, the more uncer- 
tainty we ſhall find; and the moſt ſubtle 
minds ſee objections and difficulties in every 
ſyſtem, which are overlooked or undiſcover- 
able by ordinary underſtandings. 

ern 

It would be better then to be no philoſo- 
pher, and to continue in the vulgar herd of 
mankind, that one may have the convenience of 
thinking that one knows erge- I find that 
the eyes which nature has given me ſee many 
things very clearly, though ſome are out of 
their reach, or diſcerned but dimly. What 
opinion ought I to have of a phyſician, who 
ſhould offer me an eye- water, the uſe of which 
_ weuld at firſt ſo ſharpen my ſight, as to carry 
2 X 4 2 it 
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ly, and enveloped all the great truths 
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it farther than ordinary viſion; but would in 


the end put them aut? Your philoſophy, 


- Monſieur -Bayle, is to the eyes of the miud 


what I have ſuppoſed the doctor's no/irum to 
be to thoſe of the body. It actually brought 
your own excellent underſtanding, which 
was by nature quick-ſighted, and rendered 
more ſo by art and a ſubtilty of logick pe- 
culiar . to. yourſelf—it brought, I ſay, your 
very acute underſtanding to ſee nothing clear- 
of reaſon 

and religion in miſts of doubt. 

1 2 AN.. 

1 own, it did; — but your compariſon is 
not juſt. I did not ſee well, before I uſed 


my philoſophick eye: water: I only ſv ppoſed 


I ſaw well; but I was in an error, with all 
the reſt of mankind, The blindneſs. was real, 
the perceptions were imaginary. I cured 


myſelf firſt of thoſe falſe, imaginations, and 


then 1 laudab! y endeavoured. to eure. other 
men. 
o RR. 

A great cure indeed! and don't you think 

that, in return for the ſervice you did them, 
they auch to erect you a ſtatue? 
BAYL E. 

"082 it is. good for human nature, to know 
its own weakneſs, When we arrogantly 
preſume on a. ſtrength we have not, we are 
always in great danger of hutting ourſelves, 
or at leaſt of deſerving ridicule and. AT 
by vain and idle efforts. | 1 38 

| LOCKE. 


ft. D 1 A LOGUE XXIV. 
.LOCKE. 

I agree with you, that human nature ſhould 

know its own weakneſs; but it ſhould alſo 

feel its ſtrength, and try to improve it. This 


was my employment as a philoſopher. 1 


endeavoured to difcover the real powers of 


the mind, to ſee what it could do, and what 


it could not ; to reſtrain it from efforts beyond 
its ability; but to teach it how to advance as 
far as the faculties given to it by nature, with 
the utmoſt exertion and moſt proper culture 
of them, would allow it to go. In the vaſt 
ocean of philoſophy, I had the Tine and the 
plummet always in my hands. Many of its 
depths I found myſelf unable to fathom; but, 
by caution in founding, and the careful ob- 
ſervations I made in the courſe of my voyage, 
I found: out ſome truths. of ſo much uſe to 
mankind, that they acknowledge-me to have 
been their benefactor. * 

* l BAV ILB. 

Their ignorance makes them think ſo. 
Some other philoſopher will come hereafter, 
and (hew thoſe truths to be falſehoods. He 
will pretend to diſcover other truths of equal 
importance. A later ſage will ariſe, perhaps 
among men now barbarous and unlearned, 
whoſe ſagacious diſcoveries will diſcredit the 
opinions of his admired predeceſſor. In phi- 
loſophy, as in nature, all changes its form, 
and one thing. exiſts by the deſtruction of 
another. eee | N ; e . * 

| * ain #4 * 2 "LOCK E. 
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LO CEE. 

Opinions taken up without a patient inveſti. 
gation, depending on terms not accurately 
defined, and principles begged without proof, 
like . theories to explain the phenomena of 
nature built on ſuppoſitions inſtead of experi- 
ments, mult perpetually change and deſtroy 
one another. But ſome opinions there are, 
even in matters not obvious to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, which the mind has re- 
ceived on ſuch rational grounds of aſſent, 
that they are as immoveable as the pillars of 
heaven, or (to ſpeak philoſophically) as the 
great laws of nature, by which, under Gop, 
the univerſe is ſuſtained. Can you ſeriouſly 
think, that, becauſe the hypotheſis of your 
countryman Deicartes, which was nothing 
but an ingenious, well-imagined romance, 
has been lately exploded, the ſyſtem of 
Newton, which is built on experiments and 
geometry, the two moſt certain methods of 
diſcovering truth, will ever fail; or that, 
becauſe - the whims of fanaticks and the 
divinity of the ſchoolmen caunot now be 
ſupported, the doctrines of that religion, 
which I, the declared enemy of all enthuſiaſm 
and falſe reaſoning, firmly — and main- 
tained, will ever be ſhaken? .; 

BATTLE: 

1 you had aſked Deſcartes, while he was 
in Kg height of his vogue, whether his 
ſyſtem ood be ever confuted by any other 
philoſophers, as that of Ariſtotle had 5 

is, 
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his, what anſwer do you ſuppoſe he would 


have returned? 
| LOCK E. 


Come, come, Monſieur Bayle, you your- 
ſelf know the difference between the foun- 


dations on which the credit of thoſe ſyſtems 
and that of Newton is placed. Your ſcepti- 
cilm is more affected than real. You found- 


it a ſhorter way to a great reputation, (the 


only with of your heart) to object, than to 
defend; to pull down, than to ſet up. And 
your talents were admirable for that kind of 
work. Then your huddling together, in a 


Critical Dictionary, a pleaſant tale, or ob- 
ſcene jeſt, and a grave argument againſt the 


Chriſtian religion, a witty confutation of 
ſome abſurd author, and an artful ſophiſm 
to impeach ſome reſpectable truth, was par- 
ticularly commodious to all our young ſmarts 
and ſmatterers in free- thinking. But what. 
miſchief have you not done to human ſociety ? 
You have endeavoured, and with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs, to ſhake thoſe foundations, on 
which the whole moral world, and the great 
fabrick of ſocial happineſs, entirely reſt, How. 
could you, as a philoſopher, in the ſober 
hours of reflection, anſwer for this to your 
conſcience, even ſuppoſing you had doubts of 
the truth of a ſyſtem, which gives to virtue 
its ſweeteſt hopes, to impenitent vice its 
greateſt fears, and to true penitence its belt, 
conſolations; which reftrains even the leaſt 
approaches to guilt, . and yet makes thoſe 
0 OE To. OS 
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er ? 


within itſelf, which may and ought to limit 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
allowances for the infirmities of our nature, 
which the Stoick pride denied to it, but 


which its real imperfe&tion and the goodneſs 
of its infinitely benevolent Creator fo evidently 


rk. 

The mind 3 is free; and it loves to exert its 
freedom. Any reftrainr upon it is a violence 
done to its nature, and a tyranny, 38 
which it has a right to rebel. 

LO CEE. 
The * though free, has a governor 


the exerciſe of its freedom. That governor is 
Reaſon. N a py 
B AVL E. 

Ves: but Reaſon, like other governors, 
has a policy more dependent upon uncertain 
caprice than upon any fixed laws. And if 
that reaſon which rules m mind, or yours, | 
have happened to ſet up a oy fro! notion, it 
not only ſubmits inkpRcitly to it, but deſires 
that the fame reſpe& ſhould be paid to it by 
all the reſt of KG: Now I hold that 
any man may lawfully oppoſe this defire in 
another; and that, if he be wiſe, he will do 
his utmoſt endeavours to check it in him- 
ſelf. 

LOCKE. 

Ts there not alſo a weakneſs of a contrary 
nature to this you are now ridiculing? do we 
not often take a pleaſure to ſhew our own 
power, and gratify our own pride, by 

2; degrading 
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degrading notions ſet up by other men, and 
general] y reſpeted? 
B ANL E. 

I believe we do; and by this means it 
often happens that, if one man build and 
conſecratè a temple Zo Jolly, wee * lte it 


down. 


LOCK B. 
Do you think it beneficial: to Hamas 
focicty, to. have all. temples pulled down? 
B AVL. E. 
I cannot fay that I do. 
| LOCKE. 

Yet 1 find not in your writings any _ 
of diſtinction, to thew. us nen vou mean 
to ſave. | 

| BAY LE. 

A true philoſopher, like an impartial hiſ⸗ 
torian, muſt be of no ſect. 
gen. f 

Is there no medium between the blind zeal 
of a Kary, apd. a total. inGflerence to n 
religion? 1 

With regard to morality, I was nat ih 
different. 5 


LOCK r. 21 By 53 
How could you then. be ere u with 
regard to the ſanctions, . 


5 gives. to 
8 1 ney could you, pub 9 — 
0 and. apparently to weaken; in man- 
kind the. N ah Holt ac Wat Tk 
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this ſacrificing the great intereſts of virtue to 
the little motives of vanity? 
BAYLE. 

A man may act indiſcreetly, but he cannot 
as wrong, by declaring that, which, on a 
full diſcuſſion of the queſtion, he ſincerely 
thinks to be true. 

rr, 

An enthuſiaſt, who advances docttines 
prejudicial to ſociety, or oppoſes any that are 
uſeful to it, has the ſtreogth of opinion 
and the heat of a diſturbed imagination to 
plead, in alleviation of his fault. But your 
cool head, and ſound judgement, can have 
no ſuch excuſe. I know very well there are 
paſſages in all your works, and thoſe not 
few, where you talk like a rigid moraliſt, | 
have alſo heard that your character was irre- 
proachably good. But when, in the molt 
laboured parts of your writings, you ſap the 
ſureſt foundations of all moral duties; what 
avails it that in others, or in the conduct of 
your life, you appeared to reſpect them? 
How many, who have ſtronger paſſions tban 
you had, and are defirous to get rid of the 
curb that reſtrains them, will lay hold of 
your ſcepticiſm, to ſet themſelyes hs from 
all obliga 


tions of virtue! What a misfortune 


is it to have made ſuch a uſe of ſuch talents! 
It would have been better for you, and for 
mankind, if you had been one of the dulleſt 
of Duteh theologians, or the moſt credulous 


monk in a Portugueſe convent. The _ 
- | 
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of the mind, like thoſe of fortune, may be 
employed ſo perverſely, as to become a nui- 
ſance and peſt, inſtead of an ornament and 
ſupports to ſociety... 
| 4 2: eb; Ri: 

You are very ſevere upon —_ dow you 
_ it no merit, no ſervice to mankind, to 
deliver them from the frauds and fetters of 
prieſtcraft, from the deliriums of fanaticiſm, 
and from the terrors and follies of ſuper- 
ſtition? Conſider how much miſchief theſe 
have done to the world! Even in the laſt 
age, what maſſacres, what civil wars, what 
convulſions of government, what confuſion 


in ſociety, did they produce! Nay, in that 


we both lived in, though much more en- 
lightened than the former, did I not ſee them 


occaſion a violent perſecution in my own - 


country? and can you blame me for ſtriking 
at the root of theſe evils? 
LOCK E. 

The root of theſe evils, you well know, 
was falſe religion ; but you ſtruck at the true. 
Heaven and hell are not more different, than 
the ſyſtem of faith I defended, and that which 
7 the horrors of which you ſpeak. 

y would. you ſo fallaciouſly, —— 
them together in ſome of your writings, that 
it requires much more judgement. and a more 
diligent attention, than ordinary readers have, 
to. ſeparate them again, and to make the 
proper diſtinctions? This indeed is the great 


att of the moſt celebrated free-thinkers. 1 hey 


recommend 
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recommend themſelves to warm and ingenu- 
ous minds, by lively ſtrokes of wit, and by 
arguments really ſtrong, againſt ſuperſtition, 
enthuſiaſm, and prieſtcraft. But, at the ſame 
time, they infidiouſly throw the colours of 


theſe upon the fair face of true religion, and 


dreſs her'out in their garb, -with a malignant 


intention to render her odious or deſpicable to 


thoſe! who have not penetration enough to 


diſcern the impious fraud. Some of them 


may have thus deceived themſelves, as well as 
others. Yet it is certain, no book, that ever 
was writteti by the moſt acute of theſe gentle- 
men, is ſo enen to priefteraft, to ſpiritual 
tyranny, to all abſurd ſuperftitions, to all 


that can tend to diſturb or injure ſociety, as 
that Gofpel they fo much affect to deſpiſe. 


BAT LE. 


Mank ind is ſo made, that, when they have 


been over- heated, they cannot be brought to 
a proper temper again till they have been 


erer. cooled. My ſcepticiſm might be neteſ- 


ſary to ab 


ate the fever and phrenzy of falſe 


ONS LOCK E Wo 
A wiſe preſeription indeed; to bring on a 


paralytical ſtate of the mind (for ſuch a ſcep- 


ticim as yours is a puſß, which deprives the 
mind of all vigour, and deadens its natural 
and vital powers) in order to take off a fever, 
which femptrunce, and the mit of the eva. 


flical dor ines, would probably cure! 


BAT. . 
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BAYLE. | 
acknowledge that thoſe medicines have 
a great power. But few doors apply them 
untainted with the mixture of ſome harſher 
drugs, or ſome unſafe and ridiculous neftrums 
of their own. 


| . LOCK E. | 1 

What you now ſay is too true. —Gop has 
given us a moſt excellent phyſick for the ſoul, 
in all its diſeaſes; but bad and intereſted 
phyſicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, 
adminiſter it ſo ill to the reſt of mankind, 


that much of the benefit of it is unhappily 


Vor. II. Y D I A- 


2 
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DIALOGUE xxv. 


ARCHIBALD earl of DovcLas, duke of 
Touraine. 

Jonx duke of Ax VIE and Greenwich, 
feld marſhal of his Britannick Majeſty's 

forces. | 


TY - ARGYLE. 
Buchanan, V ES, noble Douglas, it grieves me that 
y 


Rerum . 

Scotica- ou and your fon, together with the 

rum, . X brave earl of Buchan, ſhould have employed 

p. 338. | 

A.D.:4:4 ſo much valour, and have thrown away your 
lives, in fighting the battles of that ftate, 
which, from its fituation and intereſts, is the 
perpetual and moſt dangerous enemy to Great 
Britain. A Britiſh nobleman ſerving France 
appears to me as unfortunate, and as much 
out of his proper ſphere, as a Grecian com- 
mander, engaged in the fervice of Perf, 


would have appeared to Ariſtides or Ageſilaus 
DOUGLAS. 


In ſerving France, I ferved Scotland. The. 
French were the natural allies to the Scotch; 
and, by ſupporting their crown, I enabled my 
countrymen to maintain their independence 
againſt the Engliſh. 


7 a 
8 5 ARGYLE. 


DIALOGUE Xv. 
ARGYLE. 
The French indeed; from the unhappy 
{tate of our country, were ancient allies to the 


Scotch ; but that they ever were our natural 
allies, I deny. Their alliance was proper 


d neceſſary for us, becauſe we were then 
an unnatural ſtate, diſunited from England. 
While that diſunion continued, our monarchy 
was compelled to lean upon France for aſ- 
ſiſtance and ſupport. The French power and 
policy kept us, I acknowledge, independent 
on the Engliſh, but dependent on thzm; and 
this dependence expoſed us to many grievous 
calamities, by drawing on our country the 
formidable arms of the Engliſh, whenever it 
happened that the French and they had a quar- 
rel. The ſuccours they afforded us were diſtant 
and uncertain. Our enemy was at hand, ſupe- 
rior to us in ſtrength, though not in valour. 
Our borders were ravaged ; our kings were 
flain, or led captive; we loſt all the advan- 
tage of being the inhabitants of a great iſland ; 

we had no commerce, no peace, no ſecurity, 
no degree of maritime power. Scotland was 
a back-door, through which the French, 
with our help, made their inroads into Eng- 
land: if they conquered, we obtained little 


benefit from it; but, if they were defeated,. 


we were always the devoted victims, on 
whom the conquerors ſeverely wreaked their 
reſentment. 


Y 2 DQUGLA,S. 
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The Engliſh ſuffered as much in thoſe 
wars as we. How terribly were their borders 
laid waſte and depopulated by our (harp in- 
curſious! how often have the ſwords of my 
- anceſtors been ſtained with the beſt blood of 
that nation! were not our victories at Ban- 
nocbourn and at Otterbourn as glorious as any 
that, with all the advantage of numbers, 
they have ever obtained over us ? 


IKDYL EL 


They were: but yet they did us no laſting 
good. They left us ſtill dependent on the 
jon of France; they left us a poor, a 

feeble, a diſtrefled, though a moſt valiant 
nation. They irritated England, but could 
not ſubdue it, nor hinder our feeling ſuch 
effects of its enmity, as gave us no reaſon 
to rejoice in our triumphs. —How much more 
| happily, in the auſpicious reign of that queen 
who formed the Union, was my ſword em- 
ployed in humbling the foes of Great Britain! 
with how ſuperior a dignity did I appear in 
the combined Britiſh ſenate, maintaining the 
' intereſts of the whole united people of Eng- 
_land and Scotland, againſt all foreign powers, 
who attempted to diſturb our general N- 
pineſs, or to invade our common rights! 


DOUGLAS. 


Yor eloquence and your valour had bn- 
Am a much nobler and more ſpans 
CN 


DIALOGUE Xv. 
field, to exerciſe themſelves in, than any of 


thoſe who defended the intereſts of only a 
part of the iſland. 


ARGYL E., 


Whenever I read any account of the wars 
between the Scotch and the Engliſh, I think 
Jam reading a melancholy hiſtory of civil 
diflentions. Whichever fide is defeated, their 
loſs appears to me a lots to the whole, and 


an advantage to ſome foreign enemy of Great 


Britain. But the ſtrength of that iſland is 
made compleat by the Union; and what a 
great Engliſh poet has juſtly ſaid in one 
inſtance, is now true in all: 


The Hotſpur and the Douglas both to- See Shake- 


46 gether | 


« Are confident againſt the world in arms.” rar 3. 


Who can reſiſt the Eugliſh and Scotch valour 


combined ? When ſeparated and oppoſed, they 
balanced each other : united, they will hold 
the balance of Europe. If all the Scotch 
blood that has been ſhed for the French, in 
unnatural wars againſt England, had been 
poured out, to oppoſe the ambition of France, 
in conjunction with the Engliſh; if all the 
Englith blood that has been ſpilt as unfor- 
tunately in uſeleſs wars againſt Scotland, 
had been preſerved; France would long ago 
have been rendered incapable of diſturbing 
r our 
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our peace, and Great Britain would have been 
the moſt powerful of nations. 


DOUGLAS, 


There is truth in all you have ſaid.— But 
yet, when I reflect on the inſidious ambition 
of king Edward the Firſt, on the ungene- 
rous arts he ſo treackerouſly employed, to 

ain, or rather to ſteal; the ſovereignty of our 
Blom, and the deteſtable cruelty he ſhewed 
to Wallace, our brave champion and martyr; 
my foul is up in arms againſt the inſolence 
of the Engliſh; and I adore the memory of 
thoſe patriots, wh died in aſſerting the inde- 
pendence of our crown, and the liberty of 
our nation. 


ARGYLE. 


Had I liyed in thoſe days, I ſhould have 
joined with thoſe patriots, and been the fore- 
moſt to maintain ſo noble a cauſe, The Scotch 
were not made to be ſubject to the Engliſh. 
Their ſouls were too great for ſuch a timid 
ſubmiſſion, But they may vnite and incor- 
8 with a nation they would not obey. 

heir ſcorn of a foreign yoke, their ſtrong 
aud generous love of independence and free- 
dom, make their union with England more 
natural and more proper. Had the ſpirit of 
the Scotch been ſervile or baſe, it could never 


haye coaleſced with that of the Engliſh. 


' POVGLAS: 
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It is true that the minds of both nations 
are congenial, and filled with the fame noble 
virtues, the ſame impatience of ſervitude, 
the ſame magnanimity, courage, and pru- 
dence, the ſame genius for policy, for naviga- 
tion and commerce, for ſciences and arts. Vet, 
notwithſtanding this happy conformity, when 
I confider how long they were enemies to 
each other; what an hereditary hatred and 
jealouſy had ſubſiſted, for many ages, be- 
tween them; what private paſſions, what 
prejudices, what contrary intereſts, muſt have 
neceflanily obſtructed every ſtep of the treaty; 
and how hard it was to overcome the ſtron 
oppoſition of national pride; I ftand aſtoniſhed 
that it was poſſible to unite the two kingdoms 
upon any conditions; and much more that 


it could be done with ſuch equal regard and 


amicable fairneſs to both. 
ARGYLE. 


/ 


It was indeed a moſt arduous and difficult 
undertaking ! The ſucceſs of it muſt, I think, 
be thankfully aſcribed, not only to the great 
firmneſs and prudence of thoſe who had the 
management of it, but to the gracious aſſiſtance 
of Providence, for the preſervation of the 
Reformed religion amongſt us, which, in that 
conjuncture, if the Union had not been made, 
would have been ruined in Scotland, and 
much endangered in England. The ſame 

4 good 
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good Providence has watched over and pro- 
tected it ſince, in a moſt ſignal manner, 
inſt the attempts of an infatuated party 


in Scotland, and the arts of France, who by 


her emiſſaries laboured to deſtroy it as ſoon 
as formed; becauſe ſhe juſtly foreſaw that 
the continuance of it would be deſtructive to 
all her vaſt deſigns againſt the liberty of 
Europe. I myſelt had the honour to have a 


principal ſhare in ſubduing one rebellion de- 


figned to ſubvert it; and fince my death, it 
has been, I hope, eſtabliſhed for ever, not 
only by the defeat of another rebellion, 
which came upon us in the midſt of a dan- 
gerous war with France, but by meaſures 
prudently taken in order to prevent ſuch diſ- 


turbances for the future. The miniſters of 


the crown have propoſed, and the Britiſh 
legiſlature has enacted, a wiſe ſyſtem of laws; 
the obje& of which is, to reform and to civi- 
lize the Highlands of Scotland ; to deliver 
the people there from the arbitrary power and 
oppreſſion of their chieftains ; to carry the 
royal juſtice and royal protection into the 
wildeſt parts of their mountains; to hinder 
their natural valour from being abuſed and 
perverted to the detriment of their country ; 
and to introduce among them arts, agricul- 
ture, commerce, tranquillity, with all the 
improveinents of ſocial and poliſhed life, 


DOUGLAS 
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DOUGLAS. 


By what you now tell me, you give me 
the higheſt idea of the great prince your 
maſter; who, after having been provoked 
by ſuch a wicked rebellion, inſtead of en- 
flaving the people of the Highlands, or lay- 
ing the hand of power more heavy upon them 
(which is the uſual conſcquence of unſucceſs- 
ful revolts), has conferred on them the in- 
eſtimable bleſſings of liberty, juſtice, and 
good order. To act thus, is indeed 7o perfect 
the Union; and make all the inhabitants of 
Great Britain acknowledge with gratitude 
and with joy that they are ſubjects of the ſame 


well- regulated kingdom, and governed with 


the ſame impartial affection, by the ſovereign 
and father of the whole commonwealth. 


ARGYLE. 


The laws I have mentioned, and the 
humane, beneyolent policy of his majeſty's 
government, have already produced very ſa- 
lutary effects in that part af the kingdom; 


and, if ſteadily purſued, will produce many 


more. But no words can recount to you the 
infinite benefits, which have attended the 
Union, in the northern counties of England 
and the ſouthern of Scotland, 


DOUGLAS. | 
The fruits of it muſt be, doubtleſs, moſt 


ſenſible there, where the perpetual enmity 


between 
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between the two nations had occaſioned the 
greateſt diſorder and deſolation. 


ARGYLE, 


Oh, Douglas—could you revive, and return 
into Scotland, what a delightful alteration 
would you ſee in that country! All thoſe 

at tracts of land, which in your time lay 
untilled, on account of the inroads of the 
bordering Engliſh, or the feuds and diſcords 
that raged with perpetual violence within 
our own diſtracted kingdom, you would now 
behold cultivated, and ſmiling with plenty, 
Inſtead of the caſtles, which every baron 
was compelled to erect for the defence of his 
family, and where he lived in the barbariſm 
of Gothick pride, among miſerable vaſſals 
oppreſſed by the abuſe of his feudal powers, 
your eyes would be charmed with elegant 
country-houſes, adorned with fine planta- 
tions and beautiful gardens; while happy 
villages or gay towns are riſing about them, 
and enlivening the proſpe& with every image 
of rural wealth ! On our coaſts, trading cities, 
full of vew manufactures, and continually 
encreaſing the extent of their commerce! 


In our ports and harbours, innumerable 


merchant ſhips richly loaded, and protected 
from all enemies by the matchleſs fleet of 
Great Britain! But of all improvements the 
reateſt is in the minds of the Scotch. Theſe 
ave profited even more than their lands, 15 
the 
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the culture, which the ſettled peace and tran- 
quillity produced by the Union have happily 
iven to them: and they have diſcovered ſuch 
talents in all branches of literature, as might 
render the Engliſh jealous of being excelled 
by their genius, if there could remain a com- 
petition, when there remains no diſtinction, 
erwies the two nations. 
DOUGLAS, 
here may be emulation without jealouſy ; 
and the efforts, which that emulation will ex- 
cite, may render our iſlaud ſuperior in the ſame 
of wir and good learning to Italy or to Greece; 
atupertority, which i have learnt in the Elyſian 
ficlds to prefer cyen to that which is acquired 
by arms. But oue doubt ſtill remains with me 
concerning the Union. I have been informed 
that no more than ſixteen of our peers, ex- 
cept thoſe who have Englith pecrages (which 
ſome vi the nobleſt have not), now fit in the 
houſe ot lords, as repreſentatives of, the reſt. 
Does not this in a great meaſure diminiſh 
| thoſe peers who are not elected? and have 
you not found the election of the fixteen too 
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| dependent on the favour of a court? j 
| ARGYLE, i 
| It was impoſſible that the Engliſh could \ 
| ever conſent, in the treaty of Union, to ad- k 
| mit a greater number to have places and votes | 
| | | : j 
| in the upper houſe of parliament: but all the ( 
Scotch peerage is virtually there, by repre-g..1.aa Ul 
| ſentation. And thoſe who are not elected rok U 
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have every dignity and right of the peerage, 
except the privilege of ſitting in the houſe of 
lords, and ſome others depending thereon. 


DOUGLAS. 


They have ſo:—but, when parliaments en- 
Joy ſuch a ſhare in the government of a 
country as ours do at this time, to be per- 
ſonally there is a privilege and a dignity of 
the higheſt importance. 


ARGYLE. 


I wiſh it had been poſſible to impart it to all. 

But your reaſon will tell you it was not, —And 
conſider, my lord, that, till the Revolution 

in ſixteen hundred and eighty-eight, the 

wer veſted by our government in the lords 

of the Articles had made our parliaments 
much more ſubje& to the influence of the 

See Ro- Crown than our elections are now. As, by 
Hie ot the manner in which they were conſtituted, 
Scotl. 1. i. thoſe lords were no leſs devoted to the king 
r. m than his own privy council; and as no pro- 
poſition could then be preſented in parlia- 

ment, if rejected by them; they gave him 

a negative before debate. This indeed was 
aboliſhed upon the acceſſion of king William 

the Third, with many other oppreſſive and 
deſpotical powers, which had rendered our 
nobles abject ſlaves to the crown, while they 

were allowed to be tyrants over the people. 

But if king James, or his ſon, had been re- 
ſtored, the government he had — 

f would 
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would have been re-eſtabliſhed : and nothing 
but the Union of the two kingdoms could 
have effectually prevented that reſtoration. 
We likewiſe owe to the Union the ſubſequent See cd fer 


abolition of the Scotch privy council, which nc 
had been the moſt grievous engine of tyranny; —— 
and that ſalutary law, which declared that more en- 
; . . tire and 
no crimes ſhould be high treaſon or miſpri- complete, 
ſion of treaſon in Scotlaud, but ſuch as were — 
fo in England; and gave us the Engliſh me- fen. 
thods of trial in caſes of that nature: whereas, 
before, there were ſo many ſpecies of treaſons, 
the conſtruction of them was ſo uncertain, 
and the trials were ſo arbitrary, that no man 
could be ſafe from ſuffering as a traitor, By bes ed for 
the ſame act of parliament, we alſo re- the Unie 
ceived a communication of that noble privi- * 
lege of the Englith, exemption from torture; anno ſepti- 
a privilege, which though effential both tongnl-æ 
humanity and to juſtice, no other nation in 
Europe, not even the freeſt republicks, can 
| boaſt of poſſeſſing. Shall we than take of- 
fence at ſome inevitable circumſtances, which 
may be objected to, on our part, in the treaty per e, 
of Union, when it has delivered us from Hiſtory of 
ſlavery, and all the worſt evils that a ſtate frit. a 
can ſaffer? It might be eaſily ſhewn, that, _—_— 
8 3 Es "gg: | iſtory o 
in his political and civil condition, every Chales II. 
baron in Scotland is much happier now, and Fes Ul 
much more independent, than the highelſtc. :. 
was under that conſtitution of government 
Which continued in Scotland even after the 


1 expulſion 
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expulſion of king James the Second. The 
greateſt enemies to the Union are the friends 


of that king, in whoſe reign, and in his 
brother's, the kingdom of Scotland was ſub- 


jeQed to a deſpotiſm as arbitrary as that of 


France, and more tyrannically adminiſtered. 
DOUGLAS. 


All I have heard of thoſe reigns makes me 
bluſh with indignation at the fervility of our 
nobles, who could endure them fo long, 
What then was become of that undaunted 
Scotch ſpirit, which had dared to reſiſt the 
Plantagenets in the height of their power 
and pride? could the deſcendants of thoſe, 
who had difdained to be ſubjects of Edward 
the Firſt, ſubmit to be ſlaves of Charles the 
Second, or James? 


ARGYLE. 
They ſeemed in general to have loſt every 
characteriſtick of their natural temper, except 
a deſire to abuſe the royal authority, for the 


gratification of their private reſentments in 
family quarrels. 


_ DOUGLAS. 


. Your grandfather, my lord, has the glory 


of not deſerving this cenfure. 
| ARGYLE. | 
I am proud that his ſpirit, and the princi- 
ples he ptofeſſed, drew upon him the e 
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and fury of thoſe times. But there needs SccHume's 
Hiſtory of 
no other proof than the nature and the man- Charles II. 


ner of his condemnation, to ſhew what a<7 


wretched ſtate our nobility then were in; 
and what an ineſtimable advantage it is to 


them, that they are now to be tried as peers se te A 
of Great Britain, and have the benefit of of Union, 


thoſe laws which imparted to us the equity 
and the freedom of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
Upon the whole, as much as wealth is pre- 
ferable to poverty, liberty to oppreſſion, and 
national ſtrength to national weakneſs ; ſo 
much has Scotland inconteſtably gained by 
the Union. England too has ſecured by it 
every publick bleſſing which was before en- 


art, 23 o 


joyed by her, and has greatly augmented her 


ſtrength. The martial ſpirit of the Scotch, 
their hardy bodies, their acute and vigorous 
minds, their induſtry, their activity, are now 
employed to the benefit of the whole iſland. 
He is now a bad Scotchman who 1s not a 
good Engliſhman, and he is a bad Engliſh- 
man who is not à good Scotchman. Mutual 
intercourfe, mutual intereſts, mutual benefits; 
muſt naturally be produQtive of mutual af- 
fection. And when that is eſtabliſhed, when 
our hearts are ſincerely united, many great 
things, which ſome remains of jealouſy and 
diſtruſt, or narrow local partialities, may 
hitherto have obſtructed, will be done for 
the good of the whole united kingdom. How 
Much may the revenues of Great Britain be en- 

Re ee creaſed 
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and unſocial. An hiſtorian, who would paint 
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creaſed by the further encreaſe of population, 
of induſtry, and of commerce, in Scotland! 
what a mighty addition to the ſtock of na- 
tional wealth will ariſe from the improve. 
ment of our moſt northern counties, which 
are infinitely capable of being improved ! 
The briars and thorns are in a great meaſure 
grubbed up: the flowers and fruits may 
ſoon be planted. And what more pleaſing, or 
what more glorious employment, can any 
government have, than to attend to the cul. 
tivating of ſuch a plantation? 


DOUGLAS. 


The proſpect you open to me of happinefs 
to my country appears ſo fair, that it makes 
me amends fer the pain with which I reflect 
on the times wherein I lived, and indeed on 
our whole hiſtory for ſeveral ages. 


ARGYLE. 


That hiſtory does, in truth, preſent to the 
mind a long ſeries of the moſt direful objects, 
aſſaſſinations, rebellions, anarchy, tyranny ; 
and religion itſelf, either cruel, or gloomy 


it in its true colours, muſt take the pencil of 
Guercino or Salvator Roſa, But the moſt 
agreeable imagination can hardly figure to 
itlelf a more pleaſing ſcene of private and 

ublick felicity, than will naturally reſult 
from the Union, if all the prejudioes againft 


it, 


IC 


8 


* 
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it, and all diſtinctions that may 2 on ei- 
ther ſide, to keep up an idea of ſeparate in- 
tereſts, or to revive a ſharp remembrance of 
national animoſities, can be removed. 


DOUGLAS. 


If they can be removed! I think it im- 
poſſible they can be retained. Io reſiſt the 
Union is indeed to rebel againſt nature, — 
She has joined the two countries; has fenced 
them both with the ſea, againſt the invaſion 
of all other nations; but has laid them en- 
tirely open the one to the other. Accurſed 
be he who endeavours to divide them hat 
God bas joined, let no man put aſunder. 
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Capmus—HEreRcvLEs. 


HERCULES, 
D O you pretend to fit as high on Olympus 
| as Hercules? did you kill the Nemean 
lion, the Erymanthian boar, the Lernean ſer- 
pent, and Stymphalian birds? did you deſtroy 
tyrants and robbers? You value yourſelf 
greatly on ſubduing one ſerpent: I did as 
much as that while I lay in my cradle. 
CADMUS. | 
It is not op account of the ſerpent I boaſt 
myſelf a greater benefactor to Greece than 
you. Actions ſhould be valued by their uti- 


lity rather than their eclat. I taught Greece 


the art of writing, to which laws owe their 
preciſion and permanency. You ſubdued 
monſters; I civilized men. It is from untamed 
paſſions, not from wild beaſts, that the greateſt 
evils ariſe to human ſociety. By wiſdom, 
by art, by the united ſtrength of civil com- 
munity, men have been enabled to ſubdue 
the whole race of lions, bears, and ſerpents; 
and, what is more, to bind in laws and 
wholeſome regulations the ferocious violence 
and dangerous treachery of the human diſ- 
poſition, Had lions been deſtroyed only in 
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fingle combat, men would have had but a 
bad time of it; and what but laws could awe 
the men. who killed the lions? The genuine 
glory, the proper diſtinction, of the rational 
ſpecies, ariſes from the perfection of the men- 
tal powers. Courage is apt to be fierce, and 
ſtrength is often exerted in acts of oppreſſion. 
But wiſdom is the aſſociate of juſtice; it aſſiſts 
her to form laws, to purſue right mea- 
ſures, to correct power, protect weakneſs, and 
to unite individuals in a common intereſt and 
general welfare. Heroes may kill tyrants; 
ut it is wiſdom and laws that prevent ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion. The operations of 
policy far ſurpaſs the labours of Hereules, 
preventing many evils which valour and 
might cannot even redreſs. You beroes 
conſider nothing but glory, and hardly regard 
whether the conqueſts which raiſe your fame 
be really beneficial to your country. Un- 
happy are the people who are governed by 
valour, not directed by prudence, and not 
mitigated. by the gentle arts ! 

| HERCULES, 


I do not expect to find an admirer of my ſtre- 
nuous life in the man who taught his coun- 
trymen to fit ſtill, and read, and to loſe the 
Hours of youth and action in idle ſpeculation 
and the ſport of worlds. 


CADMUS® 


2 2 
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CADMUS. 
An ambition to have a place in the regiſ- 
ters of fame is the Euryſtheus which im- 
poſes heroick labours on mankind. The 
Muſes incite to action, as well as entertain 
the hours of repoſe; and, I think, you 
ſhould honour them, for preſenting to heroes 
ſuch a noble recreation, as may prevent their 
taking up the d:faff, when they lay down the 
club. - 


HERCULES, 

Wits as well as heroes can take up 157 
ata. What think you of their thin-ſpun 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, or laſcivious poems, or 
Mileſian fables? Nay, what is ſtill worſe, are 
there not panegyricks on tyrants, and books 
that blaſpheme the gods, and perplex the na- 
tural ſenſe of right and wrong ? I believe, if 
Euryſtheus were to ſet me to work again, he 
would find me a worle taſk than any he im- 
poſed ; he would make me read through a 
great library; and I would ſerve it as I did 
the Hydra; I would burn as I went on, that 
one chimera might not riſe from another, to 
plague mankind. I ſhould have valued my- 
{elf more on clearing the library, than on 
cleanfing the Augean ſtables, 
| c ADMUS.ñ 

It is in thoſe libraries only that the me- 
mory of your labours exiſts. The heroes of 
Marathon, the patriots of Thermapylæ, owe 

| Z 4 "= 
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their immortality to me. All the wiſe in- 
ſtitutions of lawgivers, and all the doctrines 
of ſages, had periſhed in the ear, like a 
dream related, if letters had not — 
them. Oh, Hercules! it is not for the man 
who preferred Virtue to Pleaſure to be an 
enemy to the Muſes. Let Sardanapalus and 
the ſilken ſons of luxury, who have waſted 
life in inglorious eaſe, deſpiſe the records of 
actions which bear no honourable teſtimony 
to their lives. But true merit, heroick vir- 
tue, each genuine offspring of immortal 


3 ſhould honour the ſacred ſource of laſt- 
ng fame. 


HERCULES. 


Indeed, if writers employed themſelves 
only in recording the acts of great men, 
much might be faid in their favour. But 
why do they trouble people with their medi- 
tations? can it ſignify to the world what an 
idle man has been thinking? 


c AD Ms. 


© Yes, it may. The moſt important and ex- 
tenſive advantages mankind enjoy are greatly 
zowing to men who have never quitted their 
cloſets. To them mankind 1s obliged for the 
facility and ſecurity of navigation. The in- 
vention of the compaſs has opened to them 


new worlds. The knowledge of the me- 


chanical powers has enabled them to con- 


ſtruct ſuch wonderful machines, as perform 


what 


DH1ALOG UE NA 


what the united labour of millions by the 
ſevereſt drudgery could not accompliſh. 
Agriculture too, the moſt uſeful of arts, has 
received its ſhare of improvement from the 
ſame ſource. Poetry likewiſe 1s of excellent 
uſe, to enable the memory to retain with 
more eaſe, and to imprint with more energy 
upon the heart, precepts of virtue and vir- 
tuous actions. Since we left. the world, from 
the little root of few letters, ſcience has 
ſpread its branches over all nature, and raifed 
its head to the heavens. Some philoſophers 
have entered ſo far into the counſels of Dt- 
vine Wiſdom, as to explain much of the 
great operations of nature. The dimenſions 
and diſtances of the planets, the cauſes of 
their revolutions, the path of comets, and 
the ebbing and flowing of tides, are under- 
ſtood and explained. Can any thing raiſe 
the glory of the human ſpecies more, than 
to ſee a little creature, inhabiting a ſmall 


ſpot amidſt innumerable worlds, taking a 


ſurvey of the univerſe, comprehending its 
arrangement, and entering into the ſcheme 
of that wonderful connexion and correſpond- 
ence of things ſo remote, and which it ſeems 
the utmoſt exertion of Omnipotence to have 
eſtabliſhed? What a volume of wiſdom, 
what a noble theology, do theſe diſcoveries 
open to us! While ſome ſuperior geniuſes 
have ſoared to theſe ſublime ſubjects, other 


ſagacious and diligent minds have been en- 
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quiring into the moſt minute works of the 
infinite Artificer: the fame care, the ſame 
providence, is exerted through the whole; 
and we ſhould learn from it, that to trye 


wiſdom, utility and fitneſs appear perfection, 


and whatever is beneficial is noble. 


————— 


HERCULES. 


TI approve of ſcience, as far as it is aſſiſtant 
to action. I like the improvement of navi- 
gation, and the diſcovery of the greater 
part of the globe, becauſe it opens a wider 
field for the maſter ſpirits of the world to 
buſtle in. | * 


CADMUs. 


There ſpoke the ſoul of Hercules. But, if 
learned men be to be eſteemed for the aſſiſt- 
ance they give to active minds in their 
ſchemes, they are not leſs to be valued for 
their endeavours to give them a right di- 
rection, and moderate their too great ardour, 
The ſtudy of hiſtory will teach the warrior 
and the legiſlator by what means armies 
have been victorious, and ſtates have become 


powerful; and in the private citizen, they 
will inculcate the love of liberty and order. 


The writings of ſages point out a private 
path of virtue, and ſhew that the beſt em- 
pire is ſelf-government, and ſubduing our 


- paſſions the nobleſt of conqueſts. 


H E R- 


DIALOGUE XXVI. 
HERCULES. „ is 
The true ſpirit of heroiſm acts by a fort 
of inſpiration, and wants neither the expe- 
rience of hiſtory, nor the doctriues of phi- 
loſophers, to direct it. But do not arts and 
ſciences render men effeminate, luxurious, 
and inactive? and can you deny that wit and 
learning are often made ſubſervient to ver 
bad purpoſes? 


C ADM US. 


I will own that there are ſome natures ſo 
happily formed, they hardly want the aſſiſt- 
ance of a maſter and the rules of art, to 
give them force or grace in every thing they 
do. But theſe heaven-inſpired geniuſes are 
few. As learning flouriſhes only where eaſe, 
plenty, and mild government ſubſiſt; in ſo 
rich a ſoil, and under ſo ſoft a climate, the 
weeds of luxury will ſpring up among the 
flowers of art: but the ſpontaneous weeds 
would grow more rank, if they were allowed 
the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the field. Let- 
ters keep a frugal temperate nation from 
growing ferocious, a rich one. from becom- 
ing entirely ſenſual and debauched. Every gift 
of the gods is ſometimes abuſed ; but wit and 
tine talents, by a natural law, gravitate toward 
virtue: accidents may drive them out of their 
proper direction; but ſuch accidents are a fort 
of prodigies; and, like other prodigies, it is au 
alarming omen, and of dire portent to the 

| I times. 
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times. For if Virtue cannot keep to her al. 
legiance thoſe men, who in their hearts con- 
feis her divine right, and know the value 
of her laws; on whoſe fidelity and obe- 
dience can ſhe depend? May ſuch geniuſes 
never deſcend to flatter vice, encourage | 
Folly, or propagate Irreligion ; but exert 
all their powers in the ſervice of Virtue, 
and celebrate the noble choice of thoſe who, 
like you, preferred her to Pleaſure ! 


* 
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DFALOGVU-E:' XXVII. 
MxxCURY— And a Modern Fine LA Dx. 


MRS. MO DIS H. 


ND EE D, Mr, Mercury, I cannot have 
the pleaſure of waiting upon you- now. I 
am engaged, abſolutely engaged. 
MERCURY, 
I know you have an amiable affectionate 
huſband and ſeveral fine children; but you 
need not be told, that neither conjugal at- 
tachments, maternal affections, nor even the 
care of a kingdom's welfare or a nation's 
glory, can excuſe a perſon who has received 
a ſummons to the realms of Death. If the 
grim meſſenger were not as peremptory as 
unwelcome, Charon would not get a paſſen- 
ger (except now and then an hypochondriacal 


Engliſhman) once in a century. You mult 


be content to leave your huſband and family, 
and paſs the Styx. 
MRS. MODISH, 
I did not mean to inſiſt on any engagement 
with my huſband and children; 1 never 
thought myſelf engaged to them. I had no 


engagements but ſuch as were common to 


women of my rank. Look on my chimney- 
piece; and you will ſee I was engaged to the 
play on Mondays, balls on Tuetdays, the 
opera on Saturdays, and to —— 
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the reſt of the week, for two months to 
come; and jt would be the rudeſt thing in 
the world not to keep my appointments. If 
you will ſtay for me till the ſummer-ſcafon, 
I will wait on you with all my heart. Per. 
haps the Elyſian fields may be leſs deteſtable 
than the country in our world. Pray have 
a fine Vauxhall and Ranelagh ? I think 1 
ſhould not diſlike drinking the Lethe water; 
when you have a full ſeaſon. 
| MERCURY. 
Surely you could not like to drink the 


waters of oblivion, who have made pleaſure 


the buſineſs, end, and aim, of your life! It 
is good to drown cares: but who would waſh 
away the remembrance of a life of gaiety and 


pleafure ? 


MRS. MODISH. 
Diverſion was indeed the buſineſs of my 
hfe; but as to pleaſure, I have enjoyed none 


ſince the novelty. of my amuſements was 


gone off. Can one be pleaſed with ſeeing the 


1ame thing over and over again? Late hours 
and fatigue gave me the vapours, ſpoiled the 


natural chearfulneſs of my temper, and even 


in youth wore away my youthful vivacity. 


MERCURY. 

If this way of life did not give you pleaſure, 
why did you continue in it? 1 ſuppoſe you 
did not think it was very meritorious. 

MRS. MODISH. 
I was too much engaged to think at all: 


ſo far indeed my manner of life was agreeable 


enough. 


| 
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enough. My friends always told me di- 
verſions were neceſſary, and my doctor aſ- 
ſured me diſſipation was good for my ſpirits; 
my huſband inſiſted that it was not: and you 
know that one loves to oblige one's friends, 
comply with one's doctor, and contradict 
one's huſband; and beſides, I was ambitious 
to be thought du bon ion. | 
MERCURY, 

Bon ton] what is that, Madam? Pray de- 

fine it. 
| MRS. MODISH, 

Oh Sir, excuſe me; it is one of the privi- 
leges of the bon ton, never to define, or be 
defined, It is the child and the parent of 


jargon. It is—I can never tell you what it 


is: but I will try to tell you what it is not. 
In converſation, it 1s not wit; in manners, 
it is not politeneſs; in behaviour, it is not 
addreſs: but it is a little hke them all. It 
can only belong to people of a certain rank, 
who. live in a certain manner, with certain 
perſons, who have not certain virtues, and 
who have certain vices, and who inhabit a 
certain part of the town. Like a place by 
courteſy, it gets an higher rank than the 
perſon can claim ; but which thoſe who have 
a legal title to precedency dare not diſpute, 
for fear of being thought not to underſtand 
the rules of politeneſs, Now, Sir, I have 


* Du bes ton is a cant phraſe in the modern French language 
br the @ſhjonable air of converſation and manners, 
told 
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told you as much as I know of it, though 
I have admired and aimed at it all my life. 
N MERCURY. 

Then, Madam, you have waſted your time, 
faded your beauty, and deſtroyed your health, 
for the laudable purpoſes of contradicting 


your huſband, and being this ſomething and 


this nothing called the hn ton. 
MRS. MODISH. 
What would you have had me do? 
MERCURY. 

J will follow your mode of inſtructing. I 
will tell you what I would not have had you 
do. I would not have had you ſacrifice your 
time, your reaſon, and your duties, to faſhion 
and folly. I would not have had you neglect 
your huſband's happineſs, and your childrens 
education. 

MRS. MODISH, | 

As to the education of my daughters, I 
ſpared no expence: they had a dancing- 
maſter, muſick-maſter, and drawing-malter; 
and a French governeſs, to teach them be- 
haviour and the French language. 

| MERCURY. 

So their religion, ſeutiments, and manners, 
were to be learnt from a dancing-maſter, mu- 
ſick-maſter, and a chamber-maid! Perhaps they 
might prepare them to catch the hon ion. Your 
daughters muſt have been ſo educated, as to fit 
them to be wives without conjugal affection, 
and mothers without maternal care. I am forty 


for the ſort of life they are commencing, 45 
ä or 
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for that which you have juſt concluded. 15 
Minos is a ſour old gentleman, without the 
leaſt ſrnattering of the bon ton; and I am in 
a fright for you. The beſt thing I can ad- 
| viſe you is, to do in this world as you did in 
| the other ; keep happineſs ih yout view, but 
never take the road that leads to it. Remairr 
on this ſide Styx; wander about without end 
or aim; look into the Elyſian fields; but never 
attempt to enter into them, leſt Minos ſhould 
puſh you into Tartarus: for duties neglected 


may bring on a ſentence not much leſs ſevere 
: than crimes committed, 


vor. II. As DIA-” 
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PruTaRcCu—CHaRon—And a modern 
| BooOoKk$SELLER. 


CHARON. 


H ERE is a fellow who is very unwilling 
4 to land in our territories, © He ſays, he 
is rich, has a great deal of buſineſs in the 
other world, and muſt needs return to it: 
he is ſo troubleſome and obſtreperous, I know 
not what to do with him. Take him under 
your care therefore, good Plutarch ; you will 
eaſily awe him into order and decency, by 
the ſuperiority an author has over a book- 


ſeller. 
BOOKSELLER. 

Am I got into a world ſo abſolutely the 
reverſe of that I left, that here authors domi- 
neer over bookſellers? Dear Charon, let me 
go back, and I will pay any price for my 

. paſſage. But, if I muſt ſtay, leave me not 
with any of thoſe who are ſtyled claſſical au- 
thors. As to you, Plutarch, I have a par- 
ticular- animoſity againſt you, for having 
almoſt occaſioned my ruin. When ] firſt {ct 
up ſhop, underſtanding but little of buſineſs, 
I unadviſedly bought an edition of your Jive; 


a pack of old Greeks and Romans, _ 
co 
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coſt me a great ſum of money. I could 
never get off above twenty ſetts of them. I 
fold a few to the Univerſities, and ſome to 
Eaton and Weſtminſter ; for it is reckoned a 
pretty book for boys and under-graduates ; 
5 unleſs a man has the luck to light on 
a pedant, he ſhall not ſell a ſett of them in 
twenty years. 
8  PLUTARCH. = 
From the merit of the ſubjects, I had 


hoped another reception for my works. I 


will own indeed, that I am not always per- 
fectly accurate in every circumſtance, nor do 


I give ſo exact and circumſtantial a detail 


of the actions of my heroes, as may be ex- 
pected from a biographer who has confined 
himſelf to one or two characters. A zeal to 
reſerve the memory of great men, and to 
extend the influence of ſuch noble examples, 
made me undertake more than I could ac- 
compliſh in the firſt degree of perfection: 


but ſurely the characters of my illuſtrious 
men are not ſo imperfectly ſketched, that 


they will not ſtand forth to all ages as 
patterns of virtue, and incitements to glory. 
My reflections are allowed to be deep and 
ſagacious; and what can be more uſeful to a 


reader than a wiſe man's judgement on, a 


great man's conduct? In my writings, you 
will find no raſh cenſures, no undeſerved en- 
comiums, no mean compliance with popular 
opinions, no vain oſtentation of critical ſkill, 

Aa2 nor 
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nor any affected fineſſe. In my parallels, 

which uſed to be admired as pieces of excel- 

lent judgement, I compare with perfect im- 

partiality one great man with another, and 

each with the rule of juſtice. If indeed 

latter ages have produced greater men and 

better writers, my heroes aud my works 

ought to give place to them. As the world 

has now the advantage of much better rules 

of morality than the unaſſiſted reaſon of poor 

Pagans could form, I do not wonder that 

thoſe vices, which appeared to us as mere 

blemiſhes in great characters, ſhould ſeem 

moſt horrid deformities in the purer eyes of 

the preſent age: a delicacy I do not blame, 

but admire and commend. And I muft 

cenſure you for endeavouring, if you conld 

publift better examples, to obtrude on your 

- countrymen ſuch as were defective. I rejoice 

at the preference which they give.to perfect 

and unallayed virtue; and as I ſhall ever 

retain, an high veneration for the illuſtnous 

men of every age, I ſhould be glad you would 

give me ſome account of thoſe perſons, who, 

in wiſdom, / juſtice, valour, patriotiſm, have 

_ eclipſed my Solon, Numa, Camillus, and 
other boaſts of Greece or Rome. 


BOOKSELLER, 
- Why, maſter Plutarch, you are talking 
Greek indeed. That work which repaired 


the loſs I ſuſtained by the coſtly edition of 
your 


— 
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your books, was, The lives of the Highway- 


men but I ſhould never have grown rich, if 
it had not been by publiſhing he lives of men 
that never lrved. You muſt know, that 
though in all times it was poſſible to have 
a great deal of learning and very little wiſ- 
dom, yet it 1s only by a modern improvement 
in the art of writing, that a man may read 
all his life, and have no learning or knowledge 
at all; which begins to be an advantage of 
the greateſt importance. There is as natural 


a war between your men of ſcience and fools, 


as between the cranes and the pigmies of old. 
Moſt of our young men having deſerted to 
the fools, the party of the learned is near 
being beaten out of the field ; and I hope in 
a little while they will not dare to peep out 
of their forts and faſtneſſes at Oxford and 
Cambridge. There let them ſtay and ſtudy 
old muſty moraliſts, till one fall in love 
with the Greek, another with the Roman 
virtue: but our men of the world ſhould read 
our new books, which teach them to have 
no virtue at all. No book is fit for a gentle- 
man's reading, which is not void of facts and 
of doctrines, that he may not grow a pedant 
in his morals or converſation. I look upon 
hiſtory (I mean real hiſtory) to be one of 
the worſt kinds of ſtudy. Whatever has 
happened may happen again; and a well-bred 


man may unwarily mention a parallel inſtance 
he had met with in hiſtory, and be betrayed 


A a 3 into 
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into the aukwardneſs of introducing 1 into his 


diſcourſe a Greek, a Roman, or even a Go- 


thick name. But when a gentleman has 
ſpent his time in reading adventures that 
never occurred, exploits that never were at- 


chieved, and events that not only never did, 


but never can happen, it is impoſſible that 
in life or in diſcourſe he ſhould ever apply 
them. A ſecret biſtory, in which there is 10 

cret and no hiſtory, cannot tempt Indiſ- 
cretion to blab, or Vanity to quote; and by 
this means modern converſation flows gentle 
and eaſy, unincumbered with matter, and 
unburthened of inſtruction. As the preſent 
ſtudies throw no weight or gravity into dil- 
courſe and manners, the women are not afraid 
to read our books, which not only diſpoſe to 
gallantry and coquetry, but give rules for 
them. Cæſar's Commentaries and the account 
of Xenophon's expedition are not more 
ſtudied by military commanders, than our 
novels are by the fair: to a different purpoſe 
indeed; for their military maxims teach to 
conquer, ours to yield; thoſe inflame the 
vain and idle love of glory, theſe inculcate a 


noble contempt. of reputation. The women 


have greater obligations to our writers than 
the men. By the commerce of the world, 
men might learn much of what they get from 
books; but the poor women, who in their 
early youth are confined and reſtrained, if it 
were not for the friendly aſſi ſtance of books, 
a would 
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would remain long in an infipid purity of 


mind, with a diſcouraging reſerve of be- 
haviour. 
PLUTARCH, 

As to your men who have quitted the 
ſtudy of virtue for the ſtudy of vice, uſeful 
truth for abſurd fancy, and real hiſtory for 
monſtrous fiction, I have neither regard nor 
compaſſion for them: but I am concerned 
for the women who are betrayed into theſe 
dangerous ſtudies; and I wiſh for their ſakes 
I had expatiated more on the character of 
Lucretia and ſome other heroines. 


BOOKSELLER. 


I tell you, our women do not read in cul 
to live or to die like Lucretia. If you would 
inform us, that a Blillet-dour was found in her 
cabinet after her death, or give an hint as if 


Tarquin really ſaw her in the arms of a 


ſlave; and that the killed herſelf, not to 
ſuffer the ſhame of a diſcovery ; ſuch anec- 
dotes would fell very well. Or if, even by 


tradition, but better ſtill if by papers in the 


Portian family, you could — ſome pro- 
bability that Portia died of dram-drinking ; 
you would oblige the world very much; for 


you muſt know, that, next to newe invented 


characters, we are fond of new lights upon 


ancient characters; I mean, ſuch lights as 


ſhew a reputed honeſt man to have been a 
concealed knave; an illuſtrious hero a pitiful 
A a 4 coward, 
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coward, &c.-'Nay, we are ſo fond of theſe 
kinds of information, as to be pleaſed ſome. 
times to ſee a character cleared from a vice 
or crime it has been charged with, provided 
the perſon concerned be actually dead. But 
in this caſe, the evidence muſt be authentick, 
and amount to a demonſtration: in the other, 
a detection is not neceſſary; a ſlight fuſpicion 
will do, if it concerns vreally. good and _ great 

character. 

PLUTARCH. 

I am the more ſurprized at what you ſay 
of the taſte of your contemporaries, as I met 
with a Frenchman, who aff red me that lets 
than a century ago he had written a much- 
admired life of Cyrus under the name of 
Artamenes, in which he aſcribed to him far 

; Fete actions than thoſe recorded of him by 
enophon and Herodotus; and that many of 
the great heroes of hiſtory had been treated 
in the ſame manner; that empires were 
gained and battles decided by the valour of 
a fingle man, imagination beſtowing what 
nature has denied, and the ſyſtem of Amun 
r rendered impoſſible. 
BOOKSELLER, | 

I aflure you, theſe books were very uſeful 
to the authors and their bookſellers: and for 
whoſe benefit beſides ſhould a man write? 
Theſe romances were very faſhionable, and 

had a great ſale: they fell in luckily with 
the baden of the age. 
PLUTARCH, 
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PLUTARCH. | 


| Monſieur Scuderi tells me, they were writ-. 


ten in the times of vigour and ſpirit, in the 
evening of the gallant days of chivalry, 
which, though then declining, had left in 
the hearts of men a warm glow of courage 
and heroiſm; and they were to be called to 
books, as to battle, by the ſound of the tram» 
pet: he ſays too, that, if writers had not ac- 
commodated themſelves to the prejudices of 
the age, and written of bloody baitles and 
deſperate encounters, their works would have 
been eſteemed too effeminate an amuſement 
for gentlemen. Hiſtories of chivalry, inſtead 
of enervating, tend to invigorate the mind, 
and endeavour to raiſe human nature above 
the condition which is naturally preſcribed to 
it; but as ſtrict juſtice, 2 motives, pru- 
dent counſels, and a diſpaſſionate choice of 
what upon the whole is fitteſt and beſt, do not 
direct theſe heroes of romance, they cannot 
ſerve for inſtruQion and example, like the great 
characters of true hiſtory. It has ever been 
my opinion, that only the clear and ſteady 
light of truth can guide men to virtue, and 
that the leſſon which is impracticable mult be 
unuſeful., Whoever ſhall deſigu to regulate 
his conduct by theſe viſionary characters will 


who chuſe rather to act by intimations they 
receive in the dreams of the night, than by 
the faber counſels of morning meditation. 

| Yet, 


4 


be in the condition of ſuperſtitious people, 
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Yet, I confeſs, it has been the practice of many 


nations to incite men to virtue by relating 


the deeds of fabulous heroes; but ſurely it is 
the cuſtom only of yours to incite them to 
vice by the hiſtory of fabulous ſcoundrels, 


Men of fine imagination have ſoared into the 


regions of fancy to bring back Aſtrea: you 
thither in ſearch of Pandora—QO diſgrace 
to letters! O ſhame to the Mules! 


= BOOKSELLER. 

You expreſs great indignation at our preſent 
race of writers; but, believe- me, the fault 
hes chiefly on the ſide of the readers. As 
Monſieur Scuderi obſerved to you, authors 
muſt comply with the manners and diſpo- 
ſition of thoſe who are to read them. There 
muſt be a certain ſympathy between the 
book and the reader, to create a good liking. 
Would you preſent a modern fine gentle- 
man, who is negligently lolling in an eaſy 
chair, with the /abours of Hercules for his 
recreation? or make him climb the Alps 
with Hannibal, when he 1s expiring with the 
fatigue of laſt night's ball? Our readers muſt 
be amuſed, flattered, ſoothed; ſuch adven- 
tures muſt be offered to them as they would 
like to have a ſhare in. 7 


PLUTARCH. 

It ſhould be the firſt object of writers, to 
correct the vices and follies of the age. l 
will allow as much compliance with 
| mode 
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mode of the times as will make truth and 
good morals agreeable. Your love of fic- 
titious characters might be turned to good 
purpoſe, if thoſe preſented to the publick 
were to be formed on the rules of religion 
and morality. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
hiſtory, being employed only about illuſtrious 
peiſons, publick events, and celebrated actions, 
does not ſupply us with ſuch inſtances of 
domeſtick merit as one could wiſh: our 
heroes are great in the field and the ſenate, 
and act well in great ſcenes on the theatre of 
the world: but the idea of a man, who in 


the ſilent retired path of life never deviates 


into vice, who conſiders no ſpectator but he 
omniſcient Being, and ſolicits no applauſe but 
his approbation, is the nobleſt model that can 


be exhibited to mankind, and would be of 


the moſt general uſe. Examples of domeſtick 
virtue would be more particularly uſeful to 
women than thoſe of great heroines. The 
virtues of women are blaſted by the breath of 
publick fame, as flowers that grow on an 
eminence are faded by the ſun and wind, 
which expand them. But true female praiſe, 
like the muſick of the ſpheres, ariſes from a 
gentle, a conſtant, and an equal progreſs in 
the path marked out for them by their great 
Creator; and, like the heaveuly harmony, it 
is not adapted to the groſs ear of mortals, but 
is reſerved for the delight of higher beings, 
by whoſe wiſe laws they were ordained to 
| give 
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give a ſilent light, and ſhed a mild benignant 
influence on the world. - 

BOOKSELLER. 
We have had ſome Engliſh and French 
writers who aimed at what you ſuggeſt. In 
the ſuppoſed character of Clariſſa, (ſaid a 
clergyman to me a few days before I leſt the 
world) one finds the dignity of heroiſm tem- 
pered by the meekneſs and humility of re- 
n, a perfect purity of mind, and ſanctity 
of manners: iu that of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
a noble pattern of every private virtue, with 
ſentiments ſo exalted as to render him equal 
to every publick duty. 
Es PLUTARCH. 
Are both theſe characters by the ſame 
author? 1 | 
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5 BOOKSELLER. 
Ay, maſter Plutarch; and what will fur- 
prize you more, this author has pr:nted for 
me. 
| PLUTARCH. 
By what you ſay, it is pity he ſhould 
print any work but his own. Are there no 
other authors who write in this manner? 


| BOOKSELLER. 
Yes, we have another writer of theſe 
imaginary hiſtories; one who has not long 
- fince deſcended to theſe regions: his name is 
Fielding; and his works, as I have heard hr 
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beſt judges ſay, have a true ſpirit of comedy, 
and an exact repreſentation of nature, with 
fine moral touches. He has not indeed given 
leflons of pure and conſummate virtue ; but 
h he has expoſed vice and meanneſs with all 
in the powers of ridicule: and we have ſome 
2 ccher good wits, who have exerted their 
1 talents to the purpoſes you approve. - Mon- 
a ſieur de Marivaux and ſome other French 
e- writers have alſo proceeded much upon the 
WH fame plan, with a ſpirit and elegance which 


* 


n, give their works no mean rank among the 

th belles lettres. I will own that, when there 

al is wit and entertainment enough in a book 
to make it ſell, it is not the worſe for good 
morals, 

* CHARON, | 


I think, Plutarch, you have made this 
gentleman a little more humble; and now I 
will carry him the reſt of his journey. But 
he is too frivolous an animal to preſent to 
wiſe Minos. I wiſh Mercury were here ; he 
would damn him for his dulneſs. I have a 
good mind to carry him to the Danaides, 
and leave him to pour water into their veſſels, 
which, like his late readers, are deſtined to 
eternal emptineſs. Or ſhall I chain him to 
the rock, ſide to ſide by Prometheus, not for 
fe having attempted to ſteal celeſtial fire, in 
ng order to animate human forms, but for 
is WM Having endeavoured to extinguiſh that which 
he Wl Jupiter had imparted? or ſhall we conſtitute 
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libels? 


they have countenanced, and every crime 
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him friſeur to Tiſiphone, and make him 
curl up her locks with his fatires and 


oy PLUTARCH. 

Minos does not eſteem any thing frivo- 
lous that affects the morals of mankind; he 
uniſhes authors, as guilty of every fault 


they have encouraged; and denounces heavy 
vengeance for the ——4 which virtue or 
the virtuous have ſuffered in conſequence of 
their writings. 
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PuBLIUs CoRNEL1Uus SciPlo ArRICAN us. 
—Caivs Jorius CæsAR. 


is. 
LAS, Cæſar! how unhappily did you 
end a life, made illuſtrious by the 
greateſt exploits in war, and moſt various 
civil talents! 


cs AR. 

Can Scipio wonder at the ingratitude of 
Rome to her generals? did not he reproach 
her with it in the epitaph he ordered to 
be inſcribed upon his tomb at Liternum, 
that mean village in Campania, to which 
ſhe had driven the conqueror of Hannibal 
and of Carthage? I alſo, after ſubduing 
her-moſt dangerous enemies, the Helvetians, 
the Gauls, and the Germans, after raiſing 
her name to the higheſt pitch of glory, 
ſhould have been deprived of my province, 
reduced to live as a private man, under the 
power of my enemies and the enviers of 
my greatneſs ; nay, brought to a trial, and 
condemned by the judgement of a faction, 
if I had not led my victorious troops to 
Rome, and, by their aſſiſtance, after all my 
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offers of peace had been iniquitouſly re. 


jected, made myſelf maſter of a ſtate, which 


knew ſo ill how to recompenſe ſuperior 
merit. Reſentment of this, together with 
the ſecret machinations of envy, produced 


not long afterwards a conſpiracy of ſena- 


tors, and even of ſome whom I had moſt 
obliged and loved, againſt my life, which 
they baſely took away by aſſaſſination. 


$CIPIO. 
Lou fay you led your victorious troops to 
Rome. — How were they your troops? [ 
thought the Roman armies had belonged to 
the republick, not to their generals. 


CAESAR. 
They did ſo in your time. But, before ! 
came to command them, Marius and Sylla 


had taught them, that they belonged to 


their generals. And I taught the ſenate, 
that a veteran army, affectionately attached 


to its leader, could give him all the treaſures 
and honours of the ſtate, without aſking their 


leave. | 
$CIPIO. 
Juſt gods ! Did I then deliver my country 
from the invading Carthaginian, did I exalt 
it by my victories above all other nations, that 


it might become a richer prey to its own 
rebel ſoldiers, and their ambitious com- 


manders ? 


es Al. 


CESAR. 
How could it be otherwiſe ? was it poſſible 
that the conquerors of Europe, Aſia, and 


Africk, could tamely ſubmit to deſcend from 
their triumphal chariots, and become ſubject 


to the authority of prætors and conſuls, 1 
elected by a populace corrupted by bribes, or Gi 
enſlaved to a confederacy of factious nobles; Wt 
who, without regard to merit, conſidered all 160 
the offices and dignities of the ſtate as here- 17 
ditary poſſeſſions belonging to their families? Wh 
$C1P10, -W 
If 1 thought it no diſhonour, after tri- 1 
umphing over Hannibal, to lay down my 45 Width 
faſces, and obey, as all my anceſtors had ; 
done before me, the magiſtrates of the re- _ 
publick ; ſueh a conduct would not have $28 10 

diſhonoured either Marius, or Sylla, or Cæſar. 4 
But you all diſhonoured yourſelves, when, 1 1 
inſtead of virtuous Romans, ſupetior to your _ 
fellow-citizens in merit and glory, but equal -F * 


to them in a due ſubjection to the laws, you _ i 
became the enemies, the invaders, and the 
tyrants, of your country. 


CAESAR. 

Was I the enemy of my country, in giving 

it a ruler fit to ſupport all the majeſty and 
weight of its empire? did I invade it, when 
J marched to deliver the people from the 
uſurped dominion and infolence of a few 
ſenators? was I a tyrant, becaufe I would 
Bbz not 


* 
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not crouch under Pompey, and let him be 
thought my ſuperior, when I felt he was not 


my equal? 


_ $CIPIO., | 
Pompey had given you a noble example of 


moderation, in twice diſmiſſing the armies, 
at the head of which he had performed ſuch 
illuſtrious actions, and returning, a private 
I into the boſom of his country. 


SAR. 
His moderation was a cheat. He believed 


that the Authority his victories had gained 


him would make him effectually maſter of 
the commonwealth, without the help of 


. thoſe armies. But, finding it difficult to 


ſubdue the united oppoſition of Craſſus and 
me, he leagued himſelf with us; and, in 


conſequence of that league, we three go- 


verned the empire. Bur, after the death of 
Craſſus, my glorious atchievements in fub- 
duing the Gauls raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in him, 
that he could no longer endure me as a 


partner in his power, nor could I ſubmit to 


SAM myſelf into his fubject. 


SCIPTIO. 

Am I then to underſtand, that the civil 
war you engaged in was really a mere con- 
teſt, whether you or Pompey ould remain 


ns bord of Rome ? 


CESAR. 


, # 


ſenate, to lay down my arms, if Pompey 
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CAESAR. 
Not ſo—for I offered, in my letters to thesee Plu- 


tarch and 
Suetonius 


at the ſame time would lay down his, andin uit. Cx. 
leave the republick in freedom. Nor did Icziar 
reſolve to draw the ſword, till not only the cen 
ſenate, overpowered by the fear of Pompey Civili, 
and his troops, had rejected theſe offers; u 
but two tribunes of the people, for legally 

and juſtly interpoſing their authority in my 
behalf, had been forced to fly from Rome, 
diſguiſed in the habit of {laves, and take re- 

fuge 1n my camp, for the ſafety of their 
perſons. My camp was therefore the aſylum 

of perſecuted liberty; and my army fought 

to avenge the violation of the rights and 
majeſty of the people, as much as to defend 

the dignity of their general unjuſtly op- 
preſſed. 


s 1 10. | 
You would therefore have me think that 


you contended for the equality and liberty of 


the Romans, againſt the tyranny of Pompey 
and his lawleſs adherents. In ſuch a war 
I myſelf, if T had lived in your times, would 
have willingly been your lieutenant. Tell 
me then, on the iflue of this honourable en- 
terprize, when you had ſubdued all your 
foes, and had no oppoſition remaining to 


obſtruct your intentions, did you eſtabliſh 


that liberty for which you fought? did you 
| B b3 reſtore 
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reſtore the republick to what it was in my 
0 
c sAR. | 
+5 took the neceflary meaſures to "0 
to myſelf the fruits of my victories; and 
gave a head to the empire, which could 
neither ſubſiſt without one, nor find another 
ſo well ſuited to the greatneſs of the body. 


SC1PIO; 

* "Thiere the true character of Cæſar was ſeen 
unmaſked.— Vou had managed ſo {kilfully 
in the meaſures which preceded the civil 
war, your offers were ſo ſpecious, and there 
appeared ſo much violence in the conduct of 
your enemies, that, if you had fallen in 
that war, poſterity might have doubted 
whether you were not a victim to the in- 
tereſts of your country. But your ſucceſs, 
and the deſpotiſm you afterwards exerciſed, 
took off thoſe diſguiſes, and ſhewed clearly 
that the aim of all your actions was tyranny, 


CESAR, 

Let us us not deceive ourſelyes with found; 
and names. — That great minds ſhould aſpire 
to ſovercign power, 1s a fixed law of nature, 
It is an injury to mankind, if the higheſt 
abilities be not placed in the higheſt ſtations, 
Had you, Scipio, been kept down by . the 
republican jealouſy of Cato the cenſor, Han- 
nibal would have never been recalled out of 
Italy, nor defeated in Africk. And if I had 
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not been treacherouſly murdered by the dag- 


gers of Brutus and Craſſus, my ſword would 


have revenged the defeat of Craſſus, and added 


the empire of Parthia to that of Rome. 


Nor was my government tyrannical. It was 
mild, humane, and bounteous. The world 


would have been happy under it, and wiſhed 


its continuance: but my death broke the 
pillars of the publick tranquillity, and brought 
upon the whole empire a direful ſcene of 
calamity and confuſion. 


SCIPI o. 

You ſay that great minds will naturally 
aſpire to ſovereign power. But, if they are 
good as well as great, they will regulate 
their ambition by the Jaws of their country. 
The laws of Rome permitted me to aſpire 
to the conduct of the war againſt Carthage; 
but they did not permit you to turn her 
arms againſt herſelf, and ſubject her to your 
will. The breach of one law of liberty is 
a greater evil to a nation than the loſs of a 
province; and, in my opinion, the conqueſt 
of the whole world would not be enough 
to compenſate for the total loſs of their 
freedom. 3 

ene. 

You talk finely, Africanus. — But aſk your- 
ſelf, whether the height and dignity of your 
mind, that noble pride which accompanies 
the magnanimity of a hero, could always 


B b 4 | ſtoop 
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ſtoop to a nice conformity with the laws of 
your country? Is there a law of liberty more 
eflential, more ſacred, than that which obliges 


every member of a free community to ſubmit 


himſelf to a trial, upon a legal charge brought 
againſt him for a publick miſdemeanour ? 


In what manner did you anſwer a regular 


accuſation from a tribune of the people, who 
charged you with embezzling the money of 
the ſtate? You told your judges, that on 
that day you had vanquiſhed Hannibal and 
Carthage, and bad them follow you to the 
temples to give thanks to the gods. Nor could 
you ever be brought to ſtand a legal trial, 
or juſtify thoſe accounts which you had 


_ torn in the ſenate, when they were queſ⸗ 


tioned there by two magiſtrates in the name 
or the Roman people. Was this acting like 


the ſubject of a free ſtate? had your victory 
procured you an exemption from juſtice? 


had it given into your hands the money of 
the republick without account? If it had, 
you were King of Rome. Pharſalia, Thapſus, 
and Munda, could do no more for me, 


SCIPIO. 


I did not queſtion the right of bringing 
m2 to a trial; but I diſdained to plead in 
vindication of a character ſo unſpotted as 
mine. My whole life had been an anſwer 
to that infamous charge, 


CAS AR. 
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WE C S AR. 

It may be ſo: and, for my part, I admire 
the magnanimity of your behaviour. But I 
ſhould condemn it as repugnant and de- 
ſtructive to liberty, if I did not pay more 
reſpect to the dignity of a great general, than 
to the forms of a democracy, or the rights 
of a tribune. 1 

881710. 
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Vou are endeavouring to confound my guete 
cauſe with yours; but they are exceedingly in Cæſar. 


different. You apprehended a ſentence of 
condemnation againſt you for ſome part of 
your conduct, and, to prevent it, made an 
impious war on your country, and reduced 
her to ſervitude, I truſted the juſtification 
of my. affronted innocence to the opinion of 
my judges, ſcorning to plead for myſelf 
againſt a charge unſupported by any other 
roof than bare ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes. But 
made no reſiſtance : I kindled no civil war: 
I left Rome undiſturbed in the enjoyment of 
her liberty. Had the malice of my acculers 
been ever ſo violent, had it threatened my 
deſtruction; I ſhould have choſen much 
rather to turn my {word againſt my own 
| boſom, than againſt that of my country. 
CAESAR. 
You beg the queſtion, in ſuppoſing that I 


really hurt my country by giving her a 


maſter, When Cato advited the ſenate to 
make Pompey ſole conſul, he did it upon this 
S | . principle, 


378 


See Plu- 


tarch, Li fe 


of Cæſar. 
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principle, that any kind of government is pre. 


 ferable io anarchy. The truth of this, I 


preſume, no man of ſenſe will conteſt ; and 
the anarchy, which that zealous defender of 


liberty ſo much apprehended, would have 


continued in Rome, if that power, which 
the urgent neceſſity of the ſtate conferred 
upon me, had not removed it. 


| SCIPIO., 

Pompey and you had brought that anarchy 
on the ſtate, in order to ſerve your own 
ends. It was owing to the corruption, the 
factions, and the violence, which you had 


" encouraged, from an opinion that the ſenate 


would be forced to ſubmit to an abſolute 

wer in your hands, as a remedy againſt 
thoſe intolerable evils. But Cato judged 
well, in thinking it eligible to make Pompey 


fole conſul, rather than your dictator; becauſe 


experience had ſhewn, that Pompey reſpected 
the forms of the Roman conſtitution ; and, 
though he ſought, by bad means as well as 
good, to obtain the higheſt magiſtracies and 
the moſt honourable commands, yet he laid 


them down again, and contented himſelf 


with remaining ſuperior in credit to any 
other citizen. 


If all the difference between my ambition 


and Pompey's were only, as you repreſent it, 
in a greater or leſs reſpect for the forms of ſbe 


7 can. 
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conſtitution ; I think it was hardly becoming 
ſuch a patriot as Cato to take part in our 
uarrel, much leſs to kill himſelf rather 
Nan yield to my power. 


SCIPI0O. 

It is eaſier to revive he ſpirit of liberty in 
a government where the forms of it remain 
unchanged, than where they have been to- 
tally diſregarded and aboliſhed. But J readily 
own, that the balance of the Roman con- 
ſtitution had been deſtroyed by the exceſſive 
and illegal authority, which the people were 
indaced to confer upon Pompey, before any 
extraordinary honours or commands had 
been demanded by you. And that is, I 
think, your beſt excuſe. 


CAESAR, 

Yes, ſurely. —The favourers of the Manilian 
law had an ill grace in deſiring to limit the 
commiſſions I obtained from the people, ac- 
carding to the rigour of certain abſolute 


_ republican laws, no more regarded in my 


time than the Sibylline oracles, or the pious 
jnſtitutions of Numa. 


£2 $C/EPI 0. 
It was the misfortune of your time, that 
they were not . regarded. 'A virtuous man 


would not take from a deluded people ſuch 
favours as they ought not to beſtow. I have 
a right to ſay this, becauſe I chid the Roman 

people, when, over-heated by gratitude = 
| the 


379 
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the ſervices I had done them, they deſired to 
make me perpetual conſul and dictator. Hear 


; 4 - this, and bluſh. What I refuſed to accept, 


you ſnatched by force. 
| CAESAR, 


Tiberius Gracchus reproached you with 
the inconſiſtency of your conduct, when, 
after refuſing theſe offers, you ſo little re- 

zced the Tribunitian authority. But thus 
it muſt happen. We are naturally fond of 
the idea of liberty, till we come to ſuffer by 
it, or find it an impediment to ſome predo- 
minant paſſion; and then we wiſh to con- 
troul it, as you did moſt deſpotically, by 
refuſing to ſubmit to the juſtice of the ſtate. 


SCIPIO. 


I have anſwered before to that charge. 


Tiberius Gracchus himſelf, though my per- 
ſonal enemy, thought it became him to 
ſtop the proceedings againſt me; not for my 
ſake, but for the honour of my country, 
whoſe dignity ſuffered with mine. Never- 
theleſs, I acknowledge my conduct in that 
buſineſs was not abſolutely blameleſs. The 
generous pride of virtue was too ſtrong in my 
mind. It made me. forget I was creating a 
dangerous precedent, in declining to plead to 
a legal accuſation, brought againſt me by a 
magiſtrate inveſted with the majeſty 5 

| HY whole 
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whole Roman people. It made me unjuſtly 
accuſe my country of ingratitude, when ſhe 
had ſhewn herſelf grateful even beyond the 
true bounds of policy and juſtice, by not 
inflicting upon me any penalty for ſo ir- 
regular a proceeding. But, at the ſame time, 
what a proof did I give of moderation and 
reſpect for her liberty, when my utmoſt 
reſentment could impel me to nothing more 
violent than a voluntary retreat, and quiet 
baniſhment of myſelf from the city of Rome! 
Scipio Africanus, offended, and living a pri- 
vate man, in a country-houſe at Liternum, 
was an example of more uſe to ſecure the 
equality of the Roman commonwealth, than 
all the power of its tribunes. | 


CAESAR, 

I would rather have been thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock, than have retired, as 
you did, to the obſcurity of a village, after 
acting the firſt part on the greateſt theatre of 
the world, 


SCIPIO. 

An uſurper exalted on the higheſt throne 
of the univerſe is not ſo glorious as I was in 
that obſcure retirement. I hear indeed, that 
you, Cæſar, have been derfied by the flattery 
of ſome of your ſucceflors. But the impar- 
tial judgement of hiſtory has conſecrated 
my name, and ranks me in the firſt claſs of 

| heroes 
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| heroes and patriots : whereas the higheſt 

praiſe her records, even under the dominion 

uſurped by your family, have given to you, 

is, that your courage and talents were equal 

to the object your ambition aſpired to, the 

empire of the world; and that you exerciſed 

a ſovereignty unjuſtly acquired with a mag- 

nanimous clemency. But it would haye 

been better for your country, and better for 
mankind, if you had never exiſted. 


DIA 
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Pr ATo—DIOGENES. 


DIOGENES. 


DLATO, ſtand off. —A true philoſopher, 


as I was, is no company for a courtier 
of the tyrant of Syracuſe. I would avoid 


you, as one infected with the moſt noĩſome 


of plagues, the plague of ſlavery, 


PLAT O. 


He, who can miſtake a brutal pride and 
ſavage indecency of manners for freedom, 


may naturally think that the being in a court 


(however virtuous one's conduct, however 
free one's language there) is ſlavery. But I 
was taught by my great maſter, the incom- 
parable Socrates, that the buſineſs of true 
philoſophy is to conſult and promote the 
happineſs of ſociety. She muſt not therefore 
be confined to a tub or a cell. Her ſphere is 
in ſenates, or the cabinets of kings. While 
your ſect is employed in ſnarling at the great, 
or buffooning with the vulgar ; ſhe is coun- 
ſeling thoſe who govern nations, infuſing 
into their minds humanity, juſtice, tem- 


perance, and the love of true glory, reſiſting 


their paſſions when they tranſport them be- 
yond the bounds of virtue, and fortifying 
their reaſon by the antidotes ſhe adminiſters 
againſt the poiſon of flattery. 
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; You mean to have me underſtand, that 
you went to the court of the Younger Dio- 
nyſius, to give him antidotes againſt the poi- 
ſon of flattery. But I ſay, he ſent for you 
only to ſweeten the cup, by mixing it more 
agreeably, and rendering the flavour more 
delicate. His vanity was too nice for the 
nauſeous common draught; but your ſeaſon- 
ing gave it a reliſh, which made it go down 
moſt delightfully, and intoxicated him more 
than ever. Oh! there is no flatterer half ſo 
dangerous to a prince as a fawning philo- 
ſopher ! 


PLATO. 


If you call it fawning, that I did not treat 
him with ſuch unmannerly rudeneſs as you 
did Alexander the Great when he viſited you 
at Athens, I have nothing to ſay. But, in 
truth, I made my company agreeable to him, 
not for any ends which regarded only my- 
ſelf, but that J might be uſeful both to him 
and to his people. I endeavoured to give a 
right turn to his vanity; and know, Dio- 

genes, that whoever will ſerve mankind, but 
= more eſpecially princes, muſt compound 
with their weakneſſes, and take as much 
dass to gain them over to virtue by an 
oneſt and prudent complaiſance, as others 
do to ſeduce them from it by a criminal adu- 
lation, | 1 


D 1 0- 


DIALOGUE XEE 


DIOGENES 


A little of my ſagacity would have ſhewn 
you, that, if this was your purpoſe, your 
labour was loſt in that court. Why did 
you not go and preach chaſtity to Lais? A 
philoſopher in a brothel, reading lectures on 
the beauty of continence and decency, is not 
a more ridiculous animal, than a philoſopher 
in the cabinet, or at the table of a tyrant, 
deſcanting on liberty and publick ſpirit ! 
What effect had the leſſons of your famous 
diſciple Ariſtotle upon Alexander the Great, 
a prince far more capable of receiving 
inſtruction than the Younger Dionyſus ? 
did they hinder him from killing his beſt 
friend, Clitus, for ſpeaking to him with 
freedom; or from fancying himſelf a god, 
becauſe he was adored by the wretched 
ſlaves he had vanquiſhed? When 1 defired 
him not to ſtand between me and the ſun, I 
humbled his pride more, and conſequently 
did him more good, than Ariſtotle had done 
by all his former precepts. 


FLAT 0. 


Vet he owed to thoſe precepts, that, not- 
withſtanding his exceſſes, he appeared not 
unworthy the empire of the world. Had 
the tutor of his youth gone with him into 
Aſia, and continued always at his ear, the 
authonty of that wiſe and virtuous man 
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might have been able to ſtop him, even in 
the riot of conqueſt, from giving way to 


thoſe paſſions which diſhonoured his cha- 
racter. | 


DIOGENES. 


If he had gone into Aſia, and had not flat. 
tered the king as obſequiouſly as Hæpheſtion, 


he would, like Calliſthenes, whom he ſent 
thither as his deputy, have been put to 


death for high treaſon. The man who will 
not flatter muſt live independent, as I did, 
and prefer a tub to a palace. 


PLATO. 


Do you pretend, Diogenes, that, becauſe 
you were never In a court, you never flat- 
tered? How did you gain the affection of the 
people of Athens, but by ſoothing their rul- 
ing paſſion, the deſire of hearing their ſupe- 
riors abuſed * Your cynic railing was to them 
the moſt acceptable flattery, This you well 
underſtood; and made your court to the 
vulgar, always envious and malignant, by 
trying to lower all dignity and confound all 
order: you made your courts I ſay, as fer- 
vilely, and with as much offence to virtue, 
as the baſeſt flatterer ever did to the moſt 
corrupted prince. But true philoſophy will 
diſdain to act either of theſe parts. Neither 


in the aſſemblies of the people, nor in the 
cabinets 


DIALOGUE XXX. 
cabinets of kings, will ſhe obtain favour by 
fomenting any bad diſpoſitions. If her en- 
deavours to do - good prove unſucceſsful, ſhe 
will retire with honour; as an honeſt phy- 
fician departs from the houſe of a patient, 
whoſe diſtemper he finds incurable, or who 
refuſes to take the medicines he preſcribes. 
But if ſhe ſucceeds ; if, like the muſick of 
Orpheus, her ſweet perſuaſions can mitigate 
the ferocity of the multitude, and tame their 
minds to a due obedience to laws and reve- 
rence for magiſtrates ; or if ſhe can form a 
Timoleon, or a Numa Pompilius, to the go- 
vernment of a ſtate; how meritorious 1s the 
work! One king, nay, one miniſter, or 
counſellor of ſtate, imbued with her pre- 
cepts, is of more value than all the ſpecu- 
lative, retired philoſophers, or cynical revi- 
lers of princes and magiſtrates, that ever 
lived upon earth. 


DIOGGENE S. 


Don't tell me of the muſick of Orpheus, 
and of his taming wild beaſts. A wild beaſt 
brought to crouch and /ick the hand of a maſier 
is a much viler animal than he was in his 
natural ſtate of ferocity. You ſeem to think 
that the buſineſs of philoſophy is 70 poliſh 
men into flaves; but I ſay, it is to teach 
them to aſſert, with an untamed and gene- 
rous ſpirit, their independence and freedom. 


e 2 You 
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You profeſs to inſtruct thoſe who want to 


ride their fellow- creatures, how to do it with 


an eaſy and gentle rein; but I would have 
them thrown off, and trampled under the 


feet of all their deluded or inſulted equals, on 


whole backs they have mounted. Which of 
us two 1s the trueſt friend to mankind ? 


PLATO. 
According to your notions, all government 


is deſtructive to liberty; but I think that no 


liberty can ſubſiſt without government. A 
ſtate of ſociety is the natural ſtate of man- 
kind. They are impelled to it, by their 
wants, their infirmities, their af cio. The 
laws of ſociety are rules of life and action 
neceſſary to ſecure their happineſs in that 
ſtate. Government is the due enforcing of 
thoſe laws. That government is the beſt, 
which does this moſt effeQtually and moſt 
equally ; and that people is the freeſt, which 
is moſt ſubmiſhvely obedient to ſuch a go- 


vernment. 


DIOGENES. 


Sher⸗ me the government which makes no 
other uſe of its power than duly to enforce 
the laws of ſociety, and I will own it is en- 
titled to the moſt abſolute ſubmiſſion from all 
its ſubjects. 


7 PLATO. 


— VO „ 
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P LAT O. 


I cannot ſhew you perfection in human 
inſtitutions. It 1s far more eaſy to blame 
them than it is to amend them. Much 
may be wrong in the beſt : but a good man 
reſpects the laws and the magiſtrates of his 
country. 


DIOGENE S. 


As for the laws of my country, I did ſo 
far reſpect them, as not to philoſophize to 
the prejudice of the firſt and greateſt prin- 
ciple of nature and of wiſdom, ſelf-preſer- 
vation. Though I loved to prate about high 
matters as well as Socrates, I did not chuſe 
to drink hemlock after his example. But you 
might as well have bid me love an ugly 
woman becauſe ſhe was dreſt up in the 

own of Lais, as reſpect a fool or a knave 
ecauſe he was attired in the robe of a ma- 
giſtrate. 
PLATO, 


All I defired of you was, not to amuſe 
yourſelf and the populace by throwing dirt 


upon the robe of a magiſtrate, merely becauſe 


he wore that robe, and you did not. 


DIOGENES. 
A philoſopher cannot better diſplay his 
wiſdom, than by throwing contempt on that 


GCE J pageantry, 
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pageantry, which the ignorant multitude gaze 
at with a ſenſeleſs yeneration. 


PF L AT Oy 


_ He who tries to make the multitude vene- 
rate nothing is more ſenſeleſs than they. Wile 
men have endeavoured to excite an awful 
reverence in the minds of the vulgar for 
external ceremonies and forms, 1n order to 
fecure their obedience to religion and 
government, of which theſe are the ſymbols, 
Can a philojopher deſire to defcat that good 


purpoſe ? 
pIOGEN ES. 
Ves, if he ſee it abuſed, to ſupport the evil 
purpoſes of ſuperſtition and tyranny. 
PLATO, 


May not the abuſe be corrected, without 
loſing the benefit? is there no difference be- 


| tween reformation and deſtruction? 


| DIOGENES. , 
. Halſ-meaſares do nothing. He who deſires 
to reform, muſt not be afraid 70 pull down. 
PLATO, 


I know that you and your ſect are for 
pulling down every thing that is above your 
Ho - 1 9 wn 


IAT OUE XXX. 


oe level, Pride and envy are the motives 
that ſet you all to work. Nor can one won- 
der that paſſions, the influence of which is ſo 
general, ſhould give you many diſciples and 
many admirers. 


DIOGENES: 


When you have eſtabliſhed your republick, 
if you will admit me into it, I promiſe you 
to be there a molt reſpectſul ſubject. 


" $4 AT OD. 


I am conſcious, Diogenes, that my repub- 
lick was imaginary, and could never be eſta- 
bliſhed. | But they ſhew as little knowledge 
of what is practicable in politicks, as I did 
in that book, who ſuppoſe that the liberty of 


any civil ſociety can be maintained by the 


deſtruction of order and decency, or pro- 
moted by the petulance of unbridled defa- 
mation. 


DIOGENES. 


I never knew any government angry at 
defamation, when it fell on thoſe who diſ- 
liked or obſtructed its meaſures. But I well 
remember, that the thirty tyrants at Athens 
called oppoſition to them he deftrudion of 
ty der and decency, 
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PLATO. 


Things are not altered by names, 


DIOGEN ES. 


No- but names have a ſtrange power to 
impoſe on weak underſtandings. If, when you 
were in Egypt, you had laughed at the wor- 
ſhip of an anion; the prieſts would have 
called you an atheiſt, and the people would 
have ſtoned you. But, I preſume, that, to 
have the honour of being initiated into the 
myſteries of that reverend hierarchy, you 
bowed as low to it as any of their devout 
diſciples. Unfortunately my neck was not 
ſo pliant ; and therefore I was never initiated 
into their myſteries either of religion or go- 
vernment, but was feared or hated by all 
who thought it their intereſt to make them be 
reſpected. 


PLATO, 


- Your vanity found its account in that fear 
and that hatred. The high prieſt of a deity, 
or the ruler of a ſtate, is much leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the vulgar herd of mankind, 

than the ſcoffer at all religion, and the de- 
ſpiſer of all dominion. - But let us end our, 
diſpute, I feel my folly, in continuing to 

I argue 


DIALOGUE XXX. 


argue with one, who, in reaſoning, does not 
ſeek to come at truth, but merely to ſhew 
his wit. Adieu, Diogenes. I am going to 
converſe with the ſhades of Pythagoras, 
Solon, and Bias. — You may jeſt with 
Ariſtophanes, or rail with Therſites. 
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DIALO GU E XXXI. 


SS Ss +> % . 


ARISTIDES—PHOCION—DEMOSTHENES, 


ARISTIDES. 


Hoe could it happen, that Athens, 
after having recovered an equality with 
Sparta, ſhould be forced to ſubmit to the 
dominion of Macedon, when ſhe had two 
ſuch great men as Phocion and Demoſthenes 


at the head of her ſtate ? 


PHOCION, 


It happened becauſe. our opinions of her 
intereſts in foreign affairs were totally dit- 
ferent; which made us a& with a conſtant 
and pernicious oppoſition, the one to the 
other, | 


ARISTIDES.: 


I wiſh-to hear from you both (if you will 
indulge my curioſity) on what principles 
you could form ſuch contrary. judgements 
cancerging points of ſuch moment to the 
latety of yaur country, which you equally 
layed. 

PEMOs: 


——_— % & — ad 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


My principles were the ſame with yours, 


Ariſtides. I laboured to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Athens againſt the incroaching 
imbition of Macedon, as you had maintained 
it againft that of Perſia, I ſaw that our 
own ſtrength was unequal to the enterprize 


but what we could not do alone, I thought 
might be done by a union of the 5 


ſtates of Greece; ſuch a union as had been 
formed by you and Themiſtocles, in oppo- 
ſition to the Perſians. To effect this, was 
the great, the conſtant, aim of my policy; 
and, though traverſed in it by many whom 
the gold of Macedon had corrupted, and by 
Phocion, whom alone, of all the enemies to 
my ſyſtem, 1 muſt acquit of corruption, I 
ſo far ſucceeded, that I brought into the 
held of Chæronea an army equal to Philip's. 
The event was unfortunate; but Ariftides 
will not judge of the merits of a ſtateſman 
by the accidents of war. | 


PHOCION, 


Do not imagine, Ariſtides, that I was lefs 
defirous than Demoſthenes to preſerve the 
independence and liberty of my country. 
But, before I engaged the Athenians in a 
war not abſolutely neceſſary, I thought it proper 
to conſider what the event of * would 

8 probably 
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probably be. That which I feared, came to 
paſs : the Macedonians were victorious, and 


Athens was ruined. 


DEMOSTHENES. ' 


Would Athens not have been ruined if no 
battle had been fought ? Could you, Phocion, 
think it ſafety, to have our freedom depend 
on the moderation of Philip? and what had 
we. elſe to protect us, if no confederacy had 
been formed to reſiſt his ambition? 


. PHOCION, 


- I faw no wiſdom in accelerating the down- 
fall of my country, by a raſh activity in 
provoking the reſentment of an enemy, whoſe 
arms, I foretold, would in the iflue prove 
fuperior, not only to ours, but to thoſe of 
any confederacy we were able to form. My 
maxim was, That a ſtate, which cannot make 
« itſelf ſtronger than any of its neighbours, 
« ſhould hve in friendſhip with that power 
« which is the ſtrongeſt.” But, the more 
apparent it was that our ſtrength was inferior 
to that of Macedon, the more you laboured 
to induce us, by all the vehemence of your 
oratory, to take ſuch meaſures as tended to 
render Philip our enemy, and exaſperate him 
more againſt us than any other nation. This! 
thought a raſh conduct. It was not by 


orations that the dangerous war you had 


6 | 5 kindled 
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kindled could finally be determined : nor did 
your triumphs over me in an aſſembly of the 
people intimidate any Macedonian in the 
field of Chæronea, or ſtop you yourſelf from 
flying out of that field, 


DEMOSTHENES 


My flight thence, I muſt own, was ig- 
nominious to me; but it affets not the 
ueſtion we are agitating now, whether the 
counſels I gave to the people of Athens, as 
a ſtateſman and a publick miniſter, were 


right or wrong. When firſt I excited them 


to make war againſt Philip, the victories 
gained by Chabrias, in which you, Phocion, 
had a fhare, particularly that of Naxos, 
which completely reſtored to us the empire 
of the ſea, had enabled us to maintain, not 
only our own liberty, but that of all Greece, 
in, the defence of which we had formerly 
acquired ſo much glory, and which our an- 
ceſtors thought ſo important to the ſafety 
and independence of Athens. Philip's power 
was but beginning, and ſupported itſelf more 
by craft than force, I ſaw, and I warned 
my countrymen in due time, how impolitick 
it would be, to ſuffer his machinations to be 
carried on with ſucceſs, and his ſtrength to 
increaſe by continual acquiſitions, without 
reſiſtance, I expoſed the weakneſs of that 
narrow, that ſhort-ſighted policy, which 
looked no further than to. our own * 
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diate borders, and imagined that whatſoever 
lay out of thoſe bounds was foreign to our 
antereſts, and unworthy of our care. The 
force of my remonſtrances rouzed the Athe. 
nians to a more vigilant conduct. Then it 
was, that the orators, whom Philip had cor- 
rupted, Joudly inveighed againſt me, as 
alarming the people with imaginary dangers, 
and drawing them into quarrels in which 
they had really no concemn. This language, 
and the fair — of Philip, who was 
perfectly ſkilled iu the royal art of difſembling, 
were often ſo prevalent, that many favour- 
able opportunities of defeating his deſigns 
were unhappily Jaſt. Yet ſometimes, by the 

with which I animated the Athenians 
and other neighbouring fates, 1 ſtopt the 
progreſs of his arms, and oppoſed to him ſuch 
obftacles as caſt him much time and much 
labour to remove. You yourlelf, Phocion, 
at the head of fleets and armies ſent againſt 
him by decrees which 1 had propoſed, van- 
quiſhed his troops in Eubcea, and ſaved from 
him Byſantium, with other cities of our 
allies on the coaſts of the Helleſpont, from 
which vou drove him with ſhame, | 


2 PHOCION. 

The proper uſe of thoſe adv antages w ” 
to ſecure a peace to Athens, which they in- 
elined him to keep. His ambition was 
checked; but his forces were not ſo much 
dimi- 


Inn 
Vas 


ich 
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dirainiſhed as to render it fafe to hn. 


him to further hoſtilities, 


DEMOSTHENES, 


His courage and policy were indeed * ſu- 
perior to ours, that, notwithſtanding his de- 
feats, he was ſoon in a condition to purſue 
the great plan of conqueſt and dominion, 
which he had formed long before, and from 
which he never deſiſted. Thus, through 
indolence on our fide, and activity on bs, 
things were brought to ſuch a crifts, that I 
ſaw no hope of delivering all Greeee from 
his yoke, but by confederating agatnſt him 
the Athenians and the Thebans ; which 
league I effefted. Was it not better to Hght 
for the independence of our country in con- 
junction with Thebes than alone? Wauld a 
battle loſt in Beeotia be ſo fatal to Athens, as 
one loſt in our own territory, and under our 
own walls ? 

PHOCION. 

You may remember, that, when you were 
eagerly urging this argument, I deſired you 
to conſider; not where we ſhould fight, but 
how we ſhould be conquerors: for, if we 
were vanquiſhed, all forts of evils and dan- 


gers would be NE! at our uns: 14 


ARISTIDES. 

Did not you tell me, Demoſthenes, 9 
you began to ſpeak upon this ſubject, that 
you 


you brought into the field of Chæronea an 


contradict me. 


the people, to confer the command on what 


who had the chief confidence of your troops 
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army equal to Philip's ? 


| DEMOSTHENES. 
I did, and believe that Phocion will not 


| ARISTIDES. 

But, though equal in number, it was, 
perhaps, much inferior to the Macedonian; 
in valour and military diſcipline. 


DEMOSTHENES. 
The courage ſhewn by our army excited 


the admiration of Philip himſelf; and their 
diſcipline was inferior to none in Greece. 


| ARISTIDES. | 
What then occaſioned their defeat ? 


DEMOSTHENES, 
The bad conduct of their generals. 


ARISTIDES. 

Why was the command not given to 
Phocion, whoſe abilities had been proved on 
fo many other occaſions? was it offered to 
him, and did he refuſe to accept it? You 
are filent, Demoſthenes. I underſtand your 
filence, You are unwilling to tell me, that, 
hari the power, by your influence over 


7 you pleaſed, you were induced, 
by the ſpirit of party, to lay aſide a great 
general, who had been always ſucceſsful, 


and 
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and of your allies, in order to give it to 
men, zealous indeed for your meaſures, and 
full of military ardour, but of little capacity 
or experience in the conduct of a war. You 
cannot plead, that, if Phocion had led your 
troops againſt Philip, there was any danger 
of his baſely betray ing his truſt. Phocion 
could not be a traitor. You had ſeen him 
ſerve the republick, and conquer for it, in 
wars, the undertaking of which he had ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed, in wars with Philip. How 
could you then be ſo negligent of the ſafety 
of your country, as not to employ him in 
this, the moſt dangerous of all ſhe ever had 
waged? If Chares and Lyſicles, the two 
generals you choſe to conduct it, had com- 
manded the Grecian forces at Marathon and 
Platæa, we ſhould have loſt thoſe battles. 
All the men whom you ſent to fight the 
Macedonians under ſuch leaders were victims 
to the animoſity between you and Phocion, 
which made you deprive them of the ne- 
ceſſary benefit of his wiſe direction. This 
I think the worſt blemiſh of your admi- 
niſtration. In other parts of your conduct, 
I not only acquit, but greatly applaud and 
admire you. With the ſagacity of a moſt 
confummate ſtateſman, you penetrated the 
deepeſt deſigns of Philip; you ſaw all the 
. dangers, which threatened Greece from that 
quarter, while they were yet at a diſtanee ; 
you exhorted your countrymen to make a 
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timely proviſion for their future ſecurity ; 
you ſpread the alarm through all the neigh. 
bouring ſtates; you combined the moſt pow- 
erful in a confederacy with Athens; you 
carried the war out of Attica, which (let 
Phocion fay what he will) was fafer than 
meeting it here; you brought it, after all 
that had been done by the enemy to ſtrengthen 
himſelf and weaken us, after the loſs of 
Amphipolis, Olynthus, and Potidæa, the 
outguards of Athens; you brought it, I ſay, 


to the deciſion of a battle with equal forces. 


When this could be effected, there was evi- 
dently nothing ſo deſperate in our circum- 
ſtances, as to juſtify an inaction, which might 
probably make them worſe, but could not 
make them better. Phocion thinks that a ſtate, 
which cannot itſelf be the ſtrongeſt, ſhould 
live in friendſhip with that power which is 
the ſtrongeſt. But, in my opinion, ſuch friend. 

/þ is no better than ervitude. It is more 
adviſeable to endeavour to ſupply what is 
wanting in our own ſtrength, by a conjunction 
with others who are equally in danger. This 
method of preventing the ruin of our country 
was tried by Demoſthenes. Nor yet did he 
neglect, by al practicable means, to augment, 
at the ſame time, our internal reſources, I 
have heard, that, when he found the publick 
treaſure exhauited, he repleniſhed it, with 
very great peril to himſelf, by bringing into 


it money appropriated before to the enter- 
tainment 
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tainment of the people, againſt the expreſs 
prohivition of a popular law, which made it 
death to propofe the application thereof to 
any other uſe. This was virtue, this was 
true and genuine patriotiſm. He owed all his 
importance and power in the ſtate to the 
favour of the people: yet, in order to ſerve 
the ſtate, he did not fear, at the evident 
hazard of his life, to offend their dar - = 
paſſion, and appeal againſt it to their rea on. 


HOC TON. 55 


For LY action I praiſe him. It was 
indeed far more dangerous for a miniſter at 


Athens to violate that abſurd and extravagant 


law than any of thoſe of Solon. But, though 
he reſtored our finances,. he could not reſtore 
our loſt virtue; he. could not give that firm 
health, that vigour to the ſtate, - which is the 
reſult of pure morals, of ſtrict order and 
civil diſcipline, of integrity in the old, and 
obedience in the young. I therefore dreaded 
a conflict with the ſolid ſtrength of Macedon, 
where corruption had yet made but a very 
imall progreſs; and was happy that De- 
moſthenes did not oblige me, againſt my 
own inclination, to be the general of ſuch a 
people i in ſuch war. N 


ARISTIDES.,. © 
* fear that your juſt contempt of the 
greater number of thoſe who compoſed the 
democracy ſo diſguſted, you with this mode 
42 and 
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obtruding themſelves into its ſervice. But, 


the dignity of a great mind in bad times; 


foreſees that his obtaining of it will be uſelels 
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and form of government, that you were as 
averſe to ſerve under it, as others, with leſs 
ability and virtue than you, were deſirous of 


though ſuch a reluctance proceeds from a 
very noble cauſe, and ſeems agreeable to 


yet it is a fault againſt the higheſt of moral 
obligations, the love of our country: for, 
how unworthy ſoever individuals may be, 
the publick is always reſpectable, always dear 
to the virtuous. 


PHOCION. 
True : but no obligation can lie upon a 
citizen to ſeek a publick charge, when he 


to his country. Would you have had me 
ſolicit the command of an army which [I 
believed would be beaten ? 


ARISTIDES. 

It is not permitted to a ſtate to deſpair of 
its ſafety, till its utmoſt efforts have been 
made without ſucceſs. If you had com- 
manded the army at Chæronea, you might 
poſſibly have changed the event of the day: 
but, if you had not, you would have died 
more honourably there, than in a priſon at 
Athens, betrayed by a vain confidence 1n 
the- inſecure friendſhip of a perfidious Ma- 
cedonian. 
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Marcus AUuRELIius PHIL oOSOPHUS 
—SERVIUS T'ULLIUS. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS 


ES, Marcus, though I own you to have 
been the firſt of mankind in virtue and 
oodneſs; though, while you governed, 

philoſophy ſat on the throne, and diffuſed 

the benign influences of her adminiſtration 

over the whole Roman empire; yet, as 4 

king, T might, perhaps, pretend to a merit 

even ſuperior to yours. | 


M ARCUS AURELIUS. 


That philoſophy you aſcribe to me has 
taught me to feel my own defects, and to 
venerate the virtues of other men. Tell me, 
therefore, in what conſiſted the ſuperiority of 
your merit as a Ring. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


It conſiſted in this, hat I gave my people 
Freedom. I diminiſhed, I limited, the kingly 
power, when it was placed in my hands. I 
need not tell you, that the plan of govern- 
ment inſtituted by me was adopted by the 
Romans, when they had driven out Tar- 
quin, the deſtroyer of their liberty; and 
gave its form to that republick, compoſed of 

| a due 
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a due mixture of the regal, ariſtocratical, 
and democratical powers, the ſtrength and 
wiſdom of which ſubdued the world. Thus 
all the glory ;of that great people, who for 
many ages excelled the reſt. of. maukind in the 
arts of war and of policy, belongs originelly 
to me. 2 292 


MARCUS AURELIUSs, 


There is much truth in what you fi. 
But would not the Romans have done |: 
ter, if, after the expulſion of Tarquin, t 
had veſted the regal power in a /imitcd mo- 
narch, inſtead of placing it in two annual 
elective magiſtrates, with the title of con- 
ſuls? This was a great deviation from your 
plan of government, and, I think, an un- 
wife one. For a divided royalty i is a ſoleciſm, 
an abſurdity in politicks. Nor was the regal 
power, committed to the adminiſtration of 
conſuls, continued in their hands long enough 
to enable them to finiſh any difficult war, 
or other act of great moment. Hence aroſe 
a neceſſity of prolonging their commands be- 
yond the legal term ; of ſhortening the in- 
terval preſcribed by the laws between the 
elections to thoſe offices; and of granting 
extraordinary commiſſions and powers ; by 
all which, the republick was 1n the end de- 


ſtroyed. 
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The revolution which enſued upon the 
death of Lucretia was made with ſo much 
» anger, that it is no wonder the Romans 
aboliſhed in their fury the name of king, 
and deſired to weaken a power, the exerciſe 
of which had been ſo grievous; though the 
doing this was attended with all the incon- 
veniencies you have juſtly obſerved. But, if 
anger acted too violently in reforming abuſes, 
philoſophy might have wiſely corrected that 
error. Marcus Aurelius might have new- 
modeled the | conſtitution ' of Rome. He 
might have made it a limited monarchy; leav- 
ing to the emperors all the power that was 
neceflary to govern a wide-extended empire, 
and to the ſenate and people all the liberty 
that could be conſiſtent with order and obe- 


: dience to government; a liberty purged of 
y faction, and guarded againſt anarchy. 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


I. ſhould have been happy indeed, if it 
had been in my power to do ſuch good to my 
country. But the gods themſelves cannot 


e force their bleſſings on men who by their 
g vices are become incapable to receive them. 
y Liberty, like power, is only good for thoſe 
* who poſſeſs it when it is under the conſtant 

direction of virtue. No laws can have force 

enough to hinder it from degenerating into 
5 faction and anarchy, where the morals of a 


6 nation 
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nation are depraved ; and continued habits of 
vice will eradicate the very love of it out of 
the hearts of a people. A Marcus Brutus, 
in my time, could not have drawn to his 
ſtandard a ſingle legion of Romans. But 
further, it is certain, that the /pirit of liberty 
is abſolutely incompatible with the Spirit of 
conqueſi, To keep great conquered nations in 
ſubjection and obedience, great flanding ar- 


mies are neceſſary. The generals of thoſe 


armies will not long remain ſubjects; and 
whoever acquires dominion by the ſword 
mult rule by the ſword. If he do not de- 
ſtroy liberty, liberty will deſtroy him. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Do you then juſtify Auguſtus, for the 
change he made in the Roman govern— 


ment? 
J AURELIEUS. 


I do not — for Auguſtus had no lawful 
authority to make that change. His power 
was uſurpation and breach of truſt. But-the 
government, which he ſeized with a violent 
hand, came to me by a /awwful and eſſabliſbed 
rule of ſucceſſion. | 


S ERVIUS TULLIUS. 


N Can any length of efab/;hment make deſ- 
potiſm /awfu/? is not liberty an inherent, 
malienable right of mankind ? 


MARCUS 
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They have an inherent right to be go- 
verned by laws, not by arbitrary will. But 


forms of government may, and muſt, be 


occaſionally changed, with the conſent of the 
people. When I reigned over them, the 
Romans were governed by laws. 


SERVIUS TULLIU S 


Yes, becauſe your moderation, and the 
precepts of that philoſophy in which your 
youth had been tutored, inclined you to 
make the laws the rules of your govern- 
ment, and the bounds of your power. But, 
if you had deſired to govern otherwiſe, had 
they power to reſtrain you? 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


They had not.—The imperial authority, 
in my time, had no limitations. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS., 


Rome therefore was in reality as much en- 
ſlaved under you as under your ſon; and 
you left him the power of tyrannizing over 
it by hereditary right. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. 


I did—And the concluſion of that tyranny 
was his murder. 
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$SERVIUS TULLIUS, 


Unhappy. father! unbappy king! What 
a deteſtable thing is abſolute monarchy, 
when even the virtues of Marcus Aure- 
lius could not hinder it from being de- 
ſtructive to his family, and pernicious to 
his country, any longer than the period 
of his own life. But how happy is that 
kingdom, in which a Jimited _—_ pre- 
ſides over a ſtate 6 [ ed, that it 
guards itſelf from W ei, has no 
need to take refuge in arbitrary power 
againſt the dangers of anarchy; which is 
almoſt as bad a refourge as it would be 
for a ſhip to run itſelf on a rock, in or- 
der to elcape from the agitation of a tem- 
peſt ! 
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